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From Whence We Came 

a family history of separation, suffering and survival 

compiled by 
John P Berkeley 



Dedicated 

to the memory of my aunt 


Lilly Tirsch (nee Gluck) 

1924-2018 

the inspiration for this family history to commemorate those who perished in the Holocaust, 
a constant source of encouragement and support throughout it’s preparation and 
a very special human being who was loved by all who knew her 



Her General Physician, Bryan J. Wasserman, M.D., FACP of Delray Beach, Florida, wrote: 

“Lilly stood out. She had a remarkable memory for remote events and could describe them in exquisite detail. Her recollection of being marched through the 
streets of Budapest to the train depot, will forever be etched in my memory. Her devotion and love for her husband should be a model template for every 
marriage. Despite her huge loss, she maintained a spirit and a love of life and an irrepressible optimism. She remained faithful to the tenets of Judaism, 

where so many survivors did not. 

It was more than a great pleasure to be her physician. It was an honor. 

On the part of my staff, my wife and myself; we express our sincerest sympathies and condolences on your family's great loss. ” 

and also to my dear nephew 

Doron Glick 

whose email message, sixteen years ago, changed my life 

It began 

“John, I think you’ve found your family” 


This family memoir is dedicated both to the memory of those of my family who were murdered by the Nazis and their collaborators and to those 

who were separated and who suffered but survived. May they never be forgotten. 

It is written especially for our grandchildren, great-grandchildren, great-great-grandchildren.and so on, to help them understand their family 

history and in the hope that it will never happen again. 

Despite being commemorated more widely than ever before, with each year that passes the Holocaust becomes more of an abstraction. The 
apocalyptic reality of six million of our fellow human beings, slaughtered without mercy, becomes more blurred as the men, women and children, 
the elderly and the new-born who were its victims are consigned to the pages of history. For many people, Auschwitz has become a weekend 
city-break visitor attraction, the subject of feature films and even children’s books, such as The Boy in the Striped Pyjamas, increasingly 

normalised against the backdrop of today’s rolling news of contemporary atrocities. 

So many of those who perished are anonymous and unremembered, with no-one to record their very existence on this earth. 

Therefore, as long as there are those with Holocaust-surviving family members, it is their duty to ensure that their story is told, to be passed on 
and re-told by future generations, lest we forget. Only by focusing the narrative at the level of individual families, real people with names, faces, 
personalities and relationships, can we hope to sustain genuine remembrance of the tragedy and its consequences across future generations. 


“It is impossible to pray for the dead if you do not know their names.” 


Daniel Mendelsohn in ‘The Lost: a search for six of six million’ 


“A man dies twice; first when he stops breathing and again when he is forgotten” 


Old Jewish proverb 




Prologue 

I cannot remember exactly when I first discovered that I wasn’t who I thought I was... 

Had I been born just one year earlier, in my father’s home town instead of in London, one thing is certain. I would have been loaded into a 
packed cattle truck with other members of the family and seventy or more of our friends and neighbours, taken to Auschwitz and murdered there 

for no other reason than that one of my parents and two of my grandparents were Jewish. 

There are at least twelve hundred so-called Yizkor Books, produced by the survivors of Jewish communities that were devastated during the 
Holocaust. Their principal aim is to preserve the memory of those who perished and provide a permanent record of the life and times of a 
particular town or village. The town now known as Khust in south-western Ukraine has a superb English language Yizkor Book 1 (see Notes section at 
the end of the book). However, in two volumes of more than one thousand pages, it contains just three brief sentences in memory of my father’s 

family and it is this that provided the initial impetus behind producing what follows. 

However, the main motive has always been to provide future generations of family members around the world with a glimpse of the past in the 
hope that this might inspire them to delve even deeper, aided by future technologies we cannot even imagine. 

From the mid-1800s under Austro-Hungarian rule, the Jewish community in what was then called Huszt began to grow. After the First World War 
and the creation of a new country called Czechoslovakia, Jewish families represented an increasing proportion of the town’s population, rising to 

a peak of more than six thousand by 1941, nearly 30% of the total. 

This is principally a family history narrative, an account of the course of two families’ lives and the historical and social background against which 

those lives were led. 

It is also a family history memoir, centred on the search for a missing identity and the life-changing consequences of the results of that search. 

The historical narrative, whilst incomplete, is as factual as possible, bringing together as much information as is currently available from my great- 
grandparents time to the immediate post-war years. The memoir is strictly personal, an attempt to describe a remarkable journey of discovery. 


It is the past that tells us who we are. Without it, we lose our identity’ 

Professor Stephen Hawking: BBC Reith Lecture - February 2 nd 2016 



As a small child, one of the first writing tasks we are encouraged to master is our own name. This is important, as the most fundamental 
expression of who we are and as the means by which we declare our identity. I will have practiced mine just like everyone else. However, the 
name with which I began my schooling at the age of five was not the one I’d been given when I was born. Only later did I become fascinated with 
the fact that the name I now had was a complete invention and that at birth I had been called something that didn’t sound English at all. 

At home, there were plenty of Hungarian and Russian records in the cabinet in the front room on which sat our ancient wind-up gramophone and 
several titles on Czechoslovakia and somewhere known as Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia on the family bookshelf. However, I didn’t take much notice 
as a child. It wasn’t until I was older that I discovered my father had come from there, had returned to his homeland after the war to be 

discharged from the army . and had never returned. 

I quickly learned that this was a sensitive subject within the family and avoided any mention of him. The myriad questions that were on my mind 
remained unasked and unanswered. Instead, he and the great mystery that surrounded his very existence became a major focus of my inner life. 
This was filled with childish dreams that included using a hot air balloon to fly to Czechoslovakia in the hope of finding my father! 

Little did I know that it would take more than fifty years before I discovered the truth and began to unravel the whole story. 

For many of those whose family histories are rooted in Eastern Europe, researching the past is rather like trying to complete a complex jigsaw 
puzzle without a picture on the lid of the box to show what the completed puzzle should look like, with most of the pieces missing and with lots of 
pieces from other puzzles all mixed up in the same box, making it impossible to tell which are relevant and which don’t belong and should be 

discarded. 


When the Highlanders who live in the far north of Scotland meet a stranger, they don’t greet them by asking ‘where do you come from?’ 

Instead, they say ‘who are your people?’ 

I wasn’t entirely clear who were ‘my people’ and so set off in the hope of finding out. 


‘As the witnesses to your life diminish, there is less corroboration, 
and therefore less certainty, as to what you are or have been’ 

Julian Barnes in ‘The Sense of an Ending’ 
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Police Headquarters 
Munkacs 2 , Carpatho-Ukraine 

April 12 th 1944 

The meeting that had been arranged for 
that Wednesday, chaired by Laszlo Endre, 
one of two State Secretaries in the 
Hungarian Ministry of the Interior, had just 
one purpose; to plan and co-ordinate the 
systematic extermination of almost three 
hundred thousand men, women and 
children as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. 

A little over two years had passed since the 
historic Wannsee Conference. This was a 
meeting held in a lakeside villa, built during 
World War 1 in the fashionable Berlin 
suburb of Wannsee, at which SS- 
Obergruppenfuhrer Reinhard Heydrich, 
Reichsprotektor of Bohemia and Moravia, 
then aged just thirty-seven, had set out the 
overall plan for the ‘Final Solution’, 
designed eventually to exterminate a total 
of eleven million Jews. 

Those present at the meeting on January 
20 th 1942 had included Heydrich’s assistant 
SS Obersturmbannfuhrer Adolf Eichmann 3 , 
who was to play such an important part in 
the Hungarian deportations of 1944. 


Heydrich had recently been given the 
elaborate title of Plenipotentiary for the 
Preparation of the Final Solution of the 
European Jewish Question. He told the 
fourteen civil servants present, including 
the female secretary, that the so-called 
Final Solution not only referred to those 
Jews who, in early 1942, were already 
under German rule but all those others who 
in due course would become so. “Europe 
would be combed from West to East”, he 
explained. For example, the 700,000 
estimated for unoccupied France even 
included the Sephardic communities of 
Morocco, Algeria and elsewhere in North 
Africa. In all, a total of 11 million Jews 
would be involved. Even neutral countries 
were included in the lists, with 55,000 in 
Turkey, 18,000 from Switzerland, 10,000 
from Spain, 8,000 from Sweden, 4,000 from 
the Republic of Ireland and 3,000 from 
Portugal. 

It is sometimes forgotten that no less than 
an estimated 330,000 of Heydrich’s total 
were in Great Britain, albeit referred to 
as ‘England’. However, the largest group 
were those in Ukraine, almost three 
million. After Poland, estimated at 
2,284,000, the third largest was from 
Hungary, including Carpatho-Ukraine, 
with a total of 742,800. 


The terminology used throughout the 
meeting referred to expulsion, evacuation 
and emigration, of “cleansing German living 
space of Jews in a legal manner”. 
Especially disturbing was the fact that, 
while some problems were anticipated in 
imposing the policy on the Hungarian 
government, then allies of Germany, no 
such difficulties were envisaged in either 
the occupied or the unoccupied regions of 
France, with Heydrich observing that 
seizure of Jews for evacuation was 
expected to proceed without any major 
problems. 

Those gathered in that room, with its tall 
windows overlooking the patio and down to 
the lake, all well-educated and some with 
doctorates, calmly discussed the logistics 
by which eleven million men, women and 
children would be wiped off the face of the 
earth. The final minutes contained all the 
familiar euphemisms, such as the intention 
that those millions of Jews should simply 

“fall away”. 


However, by the time 
Laszlo Endre opened 
the meeting in 
Munkacs twenty-six 
months later, in 
another high-ceilinged 
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room in the police headquarters, all 
pretence had long since disappeared. In a 
radio interview on March 31 st , he was 
clearly identified as being in charge of the 
administration and implementation of all the 
measures adopted at the Wannsee 
Conference. He assured his audience that 
the Government’s decrees of March 29 th 
merely represented the beginning of what 
would eventually bring about the complete 
solution of ‘the Jewish question’ across 
Hungary and the other territory it now 
occupied. 

His own role had been spelled out when he 
was formally appointed on April 9 th . 
According to the official news agency, “this 
fighting personality of Hungarian race- 
defence, who knows no compromise”, was 
going to solve “the technical aspects of the 
Jewish question.” Although considerable 
subterfuge was to be employed in order to 
minimise civil unrest and opposition to the 
deportations, they were clearly being 
organised for one purpose alone and, for 
the Jewish communities of Carpatho- 
Ukraine, it was to mark the beginning of the 
end. 

All the key groups whose co-operation was 
essential to the success of the master plan 
were represented around the room, with 
local civil servants, police and gendarmerie 4 
commanders and the mayors of the towns 
involved all gathered together. This was to 
be an almost entirely Hungarian-led 


operation. Just as the German occupation 
of Hungary some three weeks earlier had 
been accomplished with scarcely a shot 
being fired, so what was referred to as the 
‘dejewification’ of Carpatho-Ukraine would 
be supported by the vast majority of local 
officials and law enforcement officers, often 
with positive enthusiasm. 

At subsequent local conferences, every 
aspect of the operation was discussed in 
meticulous detail, with specific tasks 
assigned to each of the local 
representatives. This ranged from the 
process of rounding up Jews and isolating 
them in specially-designated ghettos in 
each of the larger towns and cities, to the 
provision of chalk for marking the railway 
wagons. In Zone 1, comprising Carpatho- 
Ukraine and north-east Hungary, over 12 
days from April 14 th at the start of 
Passover, 194,000 Jews were driven into 
ghettos, a process only possible with 
wholehearted Hungarian support. Nothing 
was to be left to chance. 

The written instructions prepared in 
Munkacs and dated May 12 th specified the 
following details:- 

• Jews from the area would first be 
transported to the station at Kassa 
(now Kosice in Slovakia), where the 
German police would take charge. 
Each train would carry approximately 
three thousand, comprising 45 
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trucks, each with seventy people and 
their baggage, with two ‘C’ wagons 
and the front and rear of the train for 
the guards. 

• In overall command at each loading 
station would be a German or a 
Hungarian gendarmerie officer. The 
necessary trucks and a loading area 
would have to be made available, at 
a place removed from the local 
railway station, at least five hours in 
advance. Jews would be permitted 
to take only limited luggage and no 
beds or mattresses would be 
allowed. 

• Lists of names would be prepared in 
duplicate, with one copy remaining 
with the transport and the other 
being sent to the Police 
Headquarters in Munkacs (now 
Mukachevo) for the commander of 
the deportation area. 

• For those trains scheduled to leave 
at night, all Jews must be loaded 
during the hours of daylight. 
Gendarmes must supervise the 
transfer from the ghettos to the 
loading area, with police standing 
guard at street crossings. 

• The entire district would have 
already been closed off by the 
gendarmerie and the streets cleared 
by the police, with the same 
procedure being followed at the 
loading area. The ghetto and the 



road were to be under strict guard 
and the road closed to traffic while 
the Jews were being marched in 
groups of five hundred at a time, 
walking four in a row. 

• The seriously ill and their relatives 
were to be taken to the loading area 
as part of the last group. There was 
to be a ‘hospital train’, with a doctor 
and a nurse, which would also hold 
members of the local Judenrat (a 
council of Jewish elders appointed to 
carry out German orders) and 
“persons of doubtful citizenship” 5 (See 
End Notes section). Physicians, 
pharmacists and those who had 
been forced to serve in Labour 
Battalions, would also be included. 

• The total number of those in each 
truck will be marked in chalk on the 
outside and one person selected to 
be put in charge of obtaining water 

etc. 6 (see End Notes section) 

The instructions laid down for town Mayors 
were equally specific. They were to provide 
and deliver a two-day supply of bread for 
those being transported, this being defined 
as 400 grams (14 ounces) per person and 
no-one was to be allowed to take additional 
food on board. Prior to departure, coffee 
was to be distributed in the ghetto kitchens 
and each truck provided with one covered 
bucket for sanitary purposes, together with 
a can suitable for drinking water. 


It was the responsibility of the Mayor to 
supply ninety locks with keys, together with 
keychains and tags on which the number of 
the truck could be identified. Following 
departure of the transports, the ghetto 
areas were to be disinfected by the 
administrative authorities, under the 
supervision of a military physician. 

Minutes taken during these detailed 
planning meetings record that a Captain Dr 
Uray observed that if necessary, as many 
as one hundred could be loaded into each 
truck. “They can be loaded like sardines 
since the Germans require hardy people. 
Those who cannot take it will perish. There 
is no need in Germany for ladies of 
fashion.” 

There was also the matter of maintaining 
order amongst the population following the 
deportations. It was announced that 
Christians, who voluntarily returned 
anything they had accepted from their 
Jewish neighbours within 48 hours, would 
be exempted from internment. 

The logistics of the planned operation were 
on a vast scale, involving the deportation of 
nearly 300,000 people over just 24 days. In 
this one region alone, a total of 92 trains 
would be required, each carrying over three 
thousand men, women and children. Within 
a few weeks, most would have perished in 
the gas chambers of Auschwitz-Birkenau. 


Preparations had begun several weeks 
before, with a residential census of Jewish 
families. In the town now known once again 
as Huszt, 40 miles (64 kms) east of 
Munkacs, lists had been drawn up during 
the first week of March, resulting in 217 
pages of names and addresses, including 
their age and year of birth. Following the 
Hungarian invasion in March 1939, streets 
had been renamed and what had 
previously been Zatkovicova was now 
referred to as Vitez Loosy Alajos. 

There were nine pages covering that street 
alone in which were listed nearly fifty 
families, a total of 251 names in all. The 
oldest was Roza Blat at number 22 who 
was born in 1853 and aged 90 or 91. The 
youngest were Eva Safar at number 81 and 
Magdolna Rokozsovik at number 111, who 
were both born in 1940. 

Halfway down page 67 were ten names, 
headed by those of Bernath Gluck and his 
wife Szerena Berkovic, shown (incorrectly) 
as living at number 42. Also listed were 
eight of their children, with their daughters 
named as Bella, Lili, Helen and Bozsi and 
their sons as Hermin, Marton, Moses and 
Lipot. However, this too was incorrect as 
those named as Bella and Lili had already 
left and were in Budapest and the first two 
sons listed were also far away from Huszt. 

Nevertheless, for those who remained, a 
perilous future lay ahead. 
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Having read this far and before going any further, there are one or two things I should perhaps explain in order to avoid possible confusion. Firstly, you’ll find 
that some of the place names that are mentioned change, depending upon which particular country they are in at that moment. Therefore, throughout the 
historic narrative, the name used is that by which the town or village was known at the time oj the events being described, if necessary with an explanatory 
footnote on the relevant page or in the notes section at the end. 

Secondly, there is considerable scope for confusion in the use of people’s names. In Britain, given names are relatively straightforward. Some are frequently 
abbreviated, so that James becomes Jim and Michael is shortened to Mike. Others are given affectionate familial versions of their name, so that John 
becomes known as Johnny. Occasionally, someone will choose to use their second, or even third name in preference to their first and, even more unusually, a 
few will be referred to largely by their initials, such as the authors H.G. Wells and J.K.Rowling. 

However, in areas of Eastern Europe where, for historical reasons, the local community was multi-lingual, the question of names can become far more 
complicated. To begin with, in Chust in the 1920s for example, there will be both Hungarian and Czechoslovak versions of someone’s given name, together 
with Jewish and Yiddish names, plus familial or nicknames. Spelling can add a further layer of complexity. Even where official registration documents or birth 
certificates exist, most people will never have seen these and there will certainly be no copy in the family home to which they can refer. Most will never have 
seen written down the names they use every day to identify one another. Consequently, both names and theirs pelting become a matter of custom and 
practice, reverting to a preferred or phonetic version of the intended name. Because these commonly used versions become the accepted norm, it can come 
as quite a surprise to discover that what someone had always considered to be their given name, was actually nothing of the sort! 

Add to all this the common practice amongst those who emigrated from Eastern Europe to the United States of anglicising their identities, both given and 
family names, and the family history researcher is presented with real difficulties. Arguments can ensue when names found in official documents conflict with 
the spelling or pronunciation of a name which is the only one by which that person has been known for half a century or more. 

Therefore, in Parts One to Four of this family history, the very first mention of a family member’s name will be that which appears in the earliest birth or other 
official document, assuming that such a record has been found. Then, in a footnote on the same page, there will be details of the relevant source document, 
the origin of the name and, where appropriate or where there is no documentary evidence, the name by which they were most often known within the family at 
the time in question. This is shown in bold. 

All subsequent references to that person in Parts One to Four will continue to use this familial name. However, in the hope of creating least confusion in Part 
Five and beyond, the name used will be that by which the person concerned subsequently became known, possibly in an anglicised form. At the start of Part 
Five, attention will be drawn to this change. 

Further details, including pronunciation, are given in the Appendix. Because the same names are used many times for different people, there is an 
alphabetical ‘Who’s Who?’ section. Each of the family members who appear in the story are listed, together with their parental and, where appropriate, marital 
relationships. Further information on each of the various East European cities, towns and villages referred to in the text can be found on the JewishGen 
Communities Database, with information on earlier and later names, geographical location etc. (www.jewishgen.org/Communities/LocTown.asp) 
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“History is that certainty produced at the 
point where the imperfections of memory 
meet the inadequacies of documentation” 

Patrick Lagrange (quoted by Julian Barnes in The 

Sense of an Ending’) 

*** 

PART ONE 
How it all began- 

an introduction to the Gliick family 

The year is 1884 and in Hungary, then part 
of the great Austro-Hungarian Empire 
under Franz Joseph the First, Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, only around 6 
to 7 per cent of the population were entitled 
to vote. Jews generally did not use fixed 
family names until 1788, when they were 
required by law to adopt and use German 
surnames. However, although some have 
suggested that the Gluck family may have 
had Sephardic 7 (see End Notes section) origins, 
coming to Hungary via the Low Countries, if 
they were already established in Eastern 


1 Although written in this way in the synagogue 

record for April 1882, the name was more often 
pronounced and spelled as Gedaliah. (Jeremiah 

38:1 "Then Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and 
Gedaliah the son of Pashur, and Jucal the son of 
Shelemiah, and Pashur the son of Malchiah, heard 
the words that Jeremiah had spoken unto all the 



Europe in the late 1700s, it might help to 
explain why their name is the German word 
for ‘luck’ or ‘good fortune’. 


Most Jewish communities only started 
keeping records when the practice was 
made law in 1840 and it wasn’t until 1885 
that the Hungarian Royal Ministry of Cults 
required Jewish births, marriages, and 
deaths to be recorded at all, in registers 
that included several congregations in a 
sub-district rather than in registers for each 
individual congregation. Later, from 1895, 
Jewish births, marriages and deaths were 
required to be recorded in the same civil 
registers as the rest of the population. 


And so it is extremely fortunate that Jewish 
records for the years 1871 to 1895 from the 
synagogue (left) in what was then known as 
Nagyszollos 8 (See End Notes section) have not 
only survived but, as well as containing a 
register of births from the town itself, they 
also include several of the nearby villages, 
including two in particular; Felsoveresmart 
(or Veresmart), known in Yiddish as Groys 
Kopanie, and Alsoveresmart (Kis Kupany), 
just 3 miles (5 kms) to the south-west. 


The register shows that a child named 
Gidalji 1 (see names footnote below) was born in 
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Kis Kupany on April 10 th 1882 and another, 
named Marton 1 2 , in Veresmart on April 1 st 
1895. In Gedaliah’s case, the parents are 
Stated as Herman 3 (see names footnote below) 
Gluck and Sara Vizel and, in Marton’s 
record, the mother’s name is written as 


people".) According to biblical sources, he was a 
righteous Jew, appointed by Nebuchadnezza to 
administer the Land of Israel, but subsequently 
murdered. He is commemorated with one of the 
minor fast days in the Jewish calendar, the day after 
Rosh Hashanah. 


2 A local secular and Yiddish name, interchangeable 
with Martin. However, according to family tradition, 
his Hebrew name was Mordechai. (Esther 2:5 "Now 
in Shushan the palace there was a certain Jew, 
whose name was Mordecai, the son of Jair, the son 
of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite";) 

3 A German secular and Yiddish name. 
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Sifra 4 (see names footnote beiow)\N\ze\. Herman, 
otherwise known as Majer Hersch, is 
shown as being from Kis Kupany, whilst his 
wife’s home village is given as Veresmart, 
although it is thought her family may have 
originated from across the Romanian 
border in the town of Maramarossziget 9 (see 
End Notes section) on the Tisa River. 



Herman and Sara had five children in all, 
four boys and a girl. The other three were 
named Bernat 5 (see names footnote below), 
Yakov, always referred to as Jeno and 
believed to have been born around 1880 
and Esther. Sadly, no birth records have 
yet been discovered for any of these. 
However, it was Baruch Gluck’s family that 
was one of those listed in Laszlo Endre’s 


4 A European secular name, the Yiddish version of 
which was Shifra, the name by which she was 
always known within the family. However, Shifrah is 
originally Biblical, with Szyfra as the Hungarian 
spelling. 

5 The name appears first as Bernat, a local secular 

and Yiddish name, in the birth record of his second 


census of Jewish families living in Huszt, 
this time with his name recorded in its 
Hungarian form as Bernath. Although there 
is no birth record for him, his wartime 
identity card states that he was born on 
Tuesday January 15 th ....in 1884. 

In yet another example of variable spelling, 
an identity document (see right) dated 
Monday June 10 th 1940, gives Baruch’s 
mother’s name as Sari 6 (see names footnote 
below) and his birthplace as Vorosmarth, one 
of many different versions of the village’s 
name. Located about 8 miles (13 kms) west 
of Huszt, the nearest town was 
Nagyszollos, four miles (6 kms) to the west. 
It seems to have been first settled by 
Jewish families in the mid-1700s, with three 
known to have been living there by 1768. 

By the early 1800s, the population had 
passed the one hundred mark and around 
the time Baruch was born, Jews 
represented about 18% of the village’s 
1300 inhabitants. 
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son in 1910 and in later documents, including the 
census of March 1944, as Bernath. However, at 
home and in the community he was always known 
as Baruch (or sometimes Burech). (Jeremiah 32:12 
"And I gave the evidence of the purchase unto 
Baruch the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, in 
the sight of Hanameel mine uncle's son".) 

6 


6 A local secular version of the name Sara. Genesis 
17:15 ("And God said unto Abraham, As for Sarai 
thy wife, thou shalt not call her name Sarai, but 
Sarah shall her name be".) Yet another secular 
version was Szerena. 






























It is said that the majority of Jewish men 
were employed as tradesmen and artisans 
of varying types, with other smaller 
numbers being farmers or involved in the 
building trades and there was a Jewish- 
owned flour mill in the village. However, 
it remained a fairly small community, with a 
Jewish population of only around three 
hundred by the outbreak of World War 2. 

Kis Kupany, where his father Majer Hersch 
had been born, was even smaller with a 
Jewish population of only 70 in 1880. 
Numbers there also seem to have declined, 
perhaps due to families immigrating to the 
United States in the hope of escaping the 
poverty and epidemics that characterised 
life in this corner of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire or simply moving into the larger 
towns in search of work. 

Gluck was not an uncommon name and 
there are burials in Nagyszollos 10 which 
may very well be related. These include a 
Sholom Meir Gluck, who died cl 926 and 
his wife Rifka Farkas. Their son Natan 
Ignacz, born around 1890, is believed to 


7 A potential connection here is suggested by the 
fact that The Central Database of Shoah Victims' 
Names at the World Holocaust Remembrance 
Centre at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem contains forms 
submitted by Bluma/Blimcsu in April 1957, in which 
she describes herself as a relative of Hersch and 


have perished at Auschwitz, together with 
his wife Esther Zelman, who was born in 

1895. 7 (see names footnote below) 


Also from Kis Kupany, there are records of 
five other children of Sholom and Rivke. 
These include two daughters, Sara and 
Zali, the latter born January 17 th 1876 and 
three sons, Shmuel, Ferents or Frants and 
Mordechai/Marton, whose birthdates are 
unknown. It has been suggested that 
Sholom Meir Gluck “had a synagogue” in 
Kis Kupany, something that has also been 
linked with the name Yosef Chaim Gluck. 
However, once again, even within a small 
village, there may be no direct family 
connection with these particular Glucks. 11 

Although we don’t know exactly when or 
where Baruch and Szerena were married, it 
is likely to have been around 1907/8. 
Szerena Berkovics 8 (see names footnote 
beiow)\Nas born in Szeklencze (later known 
as Sekernice, and now Sokirnitsa), a village 
some six miles (10 kms) south-east of 
Huszt, with a Jewish population then of 
nearly 400. Her parents, Yakov and Beyla 


The wooden Catholic 
church of St Nicholas, 
built in the early 18 th 
century and moved to 
Szeklencze in 1770. 

Beyla had been just 13 when she and 
Yakov were married, which was not at all 
unusual in those days. Both were orphans 
and Beyla remained illiterate throughout her 
life, except for Hebrew prayers. 

Yakov Berkovics was born around 1863 
and evidence from his death records would 
seem to suggest that his birthplace may 


Margit Farkas and their children Zelda, Gitel and Moti (Marton) onwards but written as Szerena 

Shmuel, all of whom perished at Auschwitz. Berkovic-ova on Hencsi's birth record. However, at 

8 The name appears first as Szerena Berkovics, a home she was generally known as Sara. 

local secular name for the Hebrew Sara (see 

footnote 6), in the birth records of her first few 

children, later becoming Szerena Berkovic from 

7 



Berkovics, are understood to have had 
several sons, although sadly all are 
believed to have died in childhood, quite 
possibly from cholera or typhoid, or in the 
influenza epidemic of 
1889-90 which resulted 
in the greatest single 
loss of life in the 
nineteenth century. 
However, they were 
more fortunate in raising 
their five daughters. 




have been Lipcse, a village slightly smaller 
than Szeklencze, situated fifteen miles (24 
kms) to the north. 



It is said that 
he and the 
local Catholic 
priest were 
the only ones 
in the village 

Lipcse in 1915 who COUld 

read or write and that, during the First 
World War, he would produce letters for 
families in the village to send to their sons. 


It is thought that he had a business of some 
kind in the local town, then called Huszt, 
possibly as an accountant/tax collector and 
travelled around on one of the many 
wagons that were used to transport goods 
from place to place. It’s also understood 
that he owned some land which, in due 
course, would have been parcelled off as 
dowry for his daughters when they married. 


There were five sisters in all; Miriam, the 
eldest, Sara, Reizel, Etye 12 and the 
youngest, Esther, who was born in 1902. 
They lived in a small, single storey house 
on the main street of the village that runs 
from the tiny railway station up towards the 
Catholic church of St Nicholas. This was 
and remains a fine example of wooden 
Gothic architecture, originally built around 
1709 in the village of Tiszasasvar, thirty 


miles (48 kms) away to the west, but 
dismantled and moved to Szeklencze in 
1770. 

Coincidentally, just as Yakov and Beyla 
would have been very familiar with the sight 
of the wooden church at the high point in 
their village, exactly the same is true of the 
Glucks in Veresmart. The wooden church 
there was even earlier, built in 1669, also in 
the Byzantine Gothic style. However, in 
1931, it was dismantled and moved by train 
to the village of Dobrfkov, ninety miles (145 
kms) east of Prague, on the initiative of a 
very famous Czech politician Vaclav Klofac, 
the country’s first Minister of Defence and 
Chairman of the Senate. 



A simple home in present-day Sokirnitsa, similar to Yakov 
and Beyla's house but re-roofed with metal. (2010) 


The Berkovics’ home had an 
earthen floor and a roof of wooden 
shingles and it is said that Yakov, 
while working at home, would look 
after the baby, rocking the cradle 
with his foot. They lived a simple 
life, sleeping on straw. It is said that 
they were sent a mattress from 
Budapest or Vienna but, not 
knowing what it was for, used it as a 
plaything, for jumping and rolling on! 

However, in 1905, Yakov developed 
a chest infection and, possibly 
suffering from pneumonia, was told 
by a doctor in Huszt to travel to 
Vienna to see a specialist. It seems 



that he was admitted to the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus 
der Stadt Wien (Vienna 
General Hospital) for 
treatment but died there of 
peritonitis on June 15 th and 
was buried in Section T1 of 
the gigantic Zentralfriedhof 
cemetery, in group 8, row 
21, grave 016a on June 
18th, aged just 42. 

In yet another example of 
the variation in spelling 
conventions across the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
his death record shows him 
as Jakob Berkowitsch. 
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Beyla had a sister named Sara Herszkovic, 
born in 1870, who lived in the house next 
door and had two daughters, Helena 
(known as Helenka) and Lilly (known as 
Lea) 13 . 

With the creation of the state of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918, the town of 
Huszt became Chust and, being an 
important local commercial centre in 
the east of the country, all four of the 
Gluck brothers ended up working 
there. Gedaliah was in the same 
business as his father, with a wines 
and spirits store at Tarasa Sevcenka 
5. 14 Jeno is believed to have been 
involved in the timber trade and also 
had a factory manufacturing rubber 
products, including tyres. However, 
the 1929 Compass business directory for 
the town lists him as owning a brick works, 
which might also have been inherited from 
his father. Baruch had a drapery and 
haberdashery store and Marton, known as 
Mordechai, is believed to have worked in a 
corn mill owned by the Stahl family. 

There were also other Glucks living and 
working in the town. One was a well-known 
baker, who lived near the cinema on 
Svoboda Street. Another, named Moshe 
Gluck, owned a broom factory and lived on 
Reti Street, but it’s not known whether 
either of these might have been distantly 
related in any way. 


Gedaliah Gluck lived in a large house on a 
corner at 25 Masarykova, one of the main 
streets in the town. He was married three 
times and had a total of eight children. 


His first wife was a widow, Szerena/Sara 
Lovy, born in 1906, the daughter of Josef 
Lovy and Rifka Hartstein from Kis Kupany. 
Sara already had four children from her first 
marriage, named Fani, Vilmosh, Mordechai 
and Frida. Having married Gedaliah, Sara 
had two more boys, Armin, born in 1908 
and Moshe, born in 1911, and five girls, 

Edit, born in 1906, Aranka, born in 1909, 
Hencsi, born in 1913, Blimcsu, born in 1915 
and Lea/Lilly, born in 1917. 

Sara died in 1931 and, two years later, 
Gedaliah married his sister Esther’s 
daughter Aranka, although this was not a 


success and they divorced soon after. His 
third marriage, around 1934-5, was to 
another widow named llonka, whose 
maiden name is so far unknown, with whom 
he had a daughter named Gyongyi. 

When a Young Mizrachi Zionist group was 
founded in 1930, which eventually 
numbered approximately two hundred 
members, it was Gedaliah’s home that 
became the group’s headquarters, although 
it’s not certain how active a part he himself 
played in local Zionist activities. 

At one time, 

Gedaliah was 
Assistant 
Chairman of the 
Jewish 

Community in 
Chust and, every 
year, he would 
hold an ‘open 
house’ for the 
Jewish festival of 
Purim, where the 
extended family 
would gather, 
with an open 
invitation for the poor to share the food and 
drink laid out at long tables. 

Purim was a joyful holiday, especially for 
the children, who would dress up in 
costumes. 



Masarykova Street 



Gedaliah Gluck 
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As a child, Gedaliah’s grand-daughter 
Henrietta Kestenbaum recalled seeing 
geese being force fed there. On a balcony 
outside the kitchen, a maid would sit on the 
floor with her back to the wall with the 
goose held under her knees. Every few 
minutes, she would hold the bird’s mouth 
open and stuff in a big handful of corn, a 
process known as gavage, with oil to help 
the corn slip down and salt to encourage 
the goose to drink. This was repeated many 
times, with the result that the bird’s liver 
becomes enlarged and very fat, as required 
for preparing foie gras. 15 However, Baruch 
didn’t approve of this, on grounds of animal 
cruelty and refused to eat anything that had 
been cooked in goose fat. 

She also recalled that, when one or other of 
Gedaliah’s sons went to the yeshiva, the 
Jewish school, they didn’t want it known 
that they were related to ‘the rich Gluck’ 
and, instead, when asked whose son they 
were, answered ‘Feter Burech’...Uncle 
Baruch. 

Another of Gedaliah’s grand-daughters, 
Hedy Resnick, provided a detailed 
description of Gedaliah’s house which was 
in stark contrast with Baruch and Sara’s 
modest home. For a start, there was 
running water and, rather than having an 
outside toilet, there were not one, but two 
lavatories.... which flushed! However, there 
was still a well in the yard and a labourer 


had to turn a wheel to pump the water up 
into the house, presumably to a storage 
tank in the attic. 

The ground floor of the building contained 
several apartments, occupied by tenants, 
while Gedaliah’s family lived on the upper 
floors. There was a covered staircase that 
led up to an open balcony, from which one 
entered a large, bright room that formed the 
foyer to the apartment. On either side were 
tiered stands on which a range of different 
potted plants were displayed and Hedy 
recalled enjoying playing there as a small 
child. Being such a large house, it had five 
bedrooms, each of which had two beds and 
a sofa, and two dining rooms, one for 
everyday use and the other for special 
occasions. There was one living room, 
together with another described as a ‘salon’ 
and two kitchens, one of which was 
reserved for Passover. All the rooms were 
connected in an L-shape from within with 
double doors, some also had entrances 
from the foyer or from the balcony. When 
all the inside doors were open, it looked 
really impressive and one could see just 
how large the house was. 

In Baruch and Sara’s strictly Orthodox 
Jewish family, for whom birthdays seem 
never to have been occasions of any real 
significance or celebration, it was the many 
religious festivals of the year that formed 


the most important part of family life in 
which everyone participated and enjoyed. 

On the first of the high holy days known as 
Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year, 
following the lighting of candles, prayers 
and the festive meal, they would walk down 
the road to the Rika River for a ritual known 
as tashlikh, in which small pieces of bread, 
symbolising their sins of the past year, 
would be thrown into the water, a ceremony 
dating back to the 13 th century. The ten 
days that begin with Rosh Hashanah 
continue with Yom Kippur, a day of fasting 
and other abstinence. Baruch would have 
remained at the synagogue all night and 
the children would bring him a pillow and, 
when the fasting was over, they would 
gather for a family meal, after which their 
father would call each child to him and 
bless them. 

The fasting of Yom Kippur was followed by 
Sukkot, which might be considered the 
equivalent of the traditional harvest festival 
in Britain or Thanksgiving in the USA. At its 
heart was a temporary shelter, known as a 
sukkah, erected in the garden and intended 
to symbolise the forty years the Jews spent 
wandering in the wilderness 16 .The male 
members of the family would first build 
three sides from wood, which would be 
covered with tree branches to form the roof, 
making sure it was still possible to see the 
stars at night. 
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The children also took part, decorating the 
interior, hanging grapes and any other fruit 
that was available and, during the next 
week, the family would take their meals in 
the sukkah. The young men would then 
dismantle the shelter, possibly keeping the 
walls for future use. 

In Gedaliah’s much larger house, the 
second kitchen not only served as the 
maid’s sleeping quarters but also as the 
sukkah. It had a special roof which could be 
opened and therefore fulfil the same 
function as Baruch and Sara’s temporary 
structure. 

The Sukkot ritual involved palm, willow and 
myrtle branches and the fruit of a citrus 
tree, known in Hebrew as an etrog. Since 
the climate in Eastern Europe was 
unsuitable for growing the fruit, during the 
19 th Century these were imported mainly 
from Italy and Greece, with Corfu as the 
most favoured source. However, they must 
have been very expensive and in many 
places were highly taxed by the authorities 
as a profitable means of income. 

Sukkot also includes another festival, 
Simkhat Torah, a relatively recent holiday 
by Jewish standards being only about a 
thousand years old, which was an occasion 
for enthusiastic public celebration, even 
dancing in the streets! According to 
Baruch’s son Shmuel, his father would 


invariably invite several Jewish children 
from the street to celebrate with the family, 
to eat and drink. At Hanukah 17 , before it 
became a sort of Jewish counterpart to 
Christmas, the family used to make their 
own driedls 18 to play with, singing the 
holiday songs and playing cards, even 
sometimes for money. 

For Pesakh (or Passover), the family would 
bake their own matzahs 19 , with Baruch in 
charge and the seder, a joyful dinner at 
home with a special and lengthy liturgy. 

This included wine, the washing of hands, 
food rituals and readings which took place 
over several hours, with Baruch sitting on a 
special chair with a festive decorated pillow. 
On other high days and holidays, the family 
would go to the great synagogue in the 
town on Benes Boulevard (Benesova nam 
or Yiddishe gass, the ‘street of the Jews’). 
Built at the turn of the 20 th century in a neo- 
Baroque style, the interior was very 
beautiful, Italian artists having been brought 
in to decorate the walls and ceiling in 1925. 

There were no great celebrations for Bar- 
Mitzvah 20 and never a party. The boys 
would be honoured in the synagogue and 
their father would give out bags of candy 
and nuts. Family and friends would come to 
the house and there’d be a small sponge 
cake. 


Baruch’s brother Jeno was taller than the 
others and clean shaven. He was married 
twice, the first time to Sara and later, 
following her death, to Fani Asher. It was 
with her that he established a kosher 
restaurant in Prague, said to have been the 
first of its kind in the city. They seem to 
have had three sons, Arie, Erno, Shmuel 
and a daughter named Aranka. The name 
of another daughter, called Ruzena or Roza 
and born in 1913, appears in The Central 
Database of Shoah Victim’s Names at Yad 
Vashem in Jerusalem, but nothing further is 
known. 

Shmuel, who was possibly the eldest, born 
in 1901, was disabled in some way, having 
a hump back and also appears to have 
suffered from epilepsy. He was a frequent 
visitor to Baruch and Sara’s home and once 
had a full-blown ‘grand mal’ fit whilst he 
was there. Less is known about Arie and 
Erno, except that the latter was married to 
Lentzi, born in Rahov in 1904 and that they 
had two children, a boy named Imre and a 
girl called Marika. 

Aranka, likely to have been born in 1910, 
was married to Laszlo Mauskopf (born 
1901), known as Laci, with whom she had 
at least one child, a boy named Gyuri 
Dzhordzhi who was born in 1930. 21 

Esther Gluck, Baruch’s sister, has been 
described as a ‘very classy, aristocratic 


li 



woman’ and was married to Zalman Leib 
Friedman, a cantor 22 in the Great 
Synagogue in Chust, who was orthodox but 
more conservative and didn’t wear a full 
beard. They lived on Reti Street and had 
four children, two boys and two girls. The 
elder son Josef was an artist, a painter, and 
the younger one, named Marton, was 
described as ‘looking like a movie star’. The 
elder of the two daughters was named 
Aranka/llonka and the younger one 
Bella/Blanka. Once again, the repeated use 
of ancestral names is very evident. 


chubby, with grey hair, pince-nez glasses 
and a thick moustache. He was always 
charming, known for his generosity and 
kindness to the needy and a leading 
member of the community. It was Dr 
Wassermann who did much to develop the 
Zionist movement locally and the two youth 
organisations in the town were based in the 
Hebrew elementary school he helped to 
found.There were five other doctors from 
the Jewish community, together with three 
pharmacists and several officials serving in 
the city’s administration. Most of Chust’s 


In such a culturally diverse and multi-lingual 
region, where multiple names for people 
and places were commonplace, the same 
applied to the streets where people lived. 
Under the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
main road from Munkacs in the west 
crossed the river Rika over a long metal 
bridge, known locally as the Bridge of 
Arches. From there, it continued onwards 
into the centre of the town and was known 
by its Hungarian name Vamhid utca, or 
Customs Street. In Yiddish, it was referred 
to as meyches gass. 



A view of the River Rika bridge, the start of the street in 
which the Gluck family lived and the town of Chust from 
the top of the Red Hill, or Piros Domb in 1930 

businesses and workshops were in Jewish 
hands and they also owned three banks, 
many factories and flour mills. 


However, with the creation of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918 the 
road acquired a new name, 
Zatkovicova. This was in 
honour of Gregorij Ignatij 
Zatkovic, an American lawyer 
who, with US President 
Woodrow Wilson and Czech 
President Tomas Masaryk, 
signed the agreement to give 
the province of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia 23 a degree of 
independence within the new 
state, becoming its first 
Governor. Later, it was to become Vitez 
Loosy Alajos during the war and today, in 
the Ukrainian town of Khust, it is shown on 
the map as Voloshyna St and the road from 
the west has now been designated highway 
H09. 


Apparently, on two occasions, this 
particular Marton was ‘knocked back’ 
a grade at school so that he finished 
in the same class as a cousin two 
years younger and he often got into 
trouble with a particularly strict 
teacher who would hit him with a 
ruler. To protect himself, he resorted 
to putting cardboard down the back 
of his shirt and trousers! 


Opposite the Friedmans lived the 
family’s doctor, Dr Simon 
Wassermann who had a large house 
that not only served as the clinic for him 
and his son-in-law Dr Frischman, but also 
as home for the two families. The practice 
also provided dental services. 

Dr Wassermann was one of the first 
physicians in Chust, described as short and 
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Majer Hersch/Herman Gluck = Sara Vizel 


Gidalji/Gedaliah Gluck 
1882 


Mordechai/Marton Gluck 
1895 


Baruch/Bernat Gluck 
1884 


Yakov/Jeno Gluck 
cl 880 


Eszter/Esther Gluck 
n/k 


*** 

At this point, I should perhaps explain that, for most of my adult life, I knew almost nothing of this. By the mid-1990s, I had learnt when and where 
my father was born, that he had a brother who had also served in the Free Czechoslovak Army and that there was an aunt who had immigrated 
to America. And yet, despite the emergence of the internet and email and the opportunities presented by the new technology for those 
conducting research into family history, I’d made no real progress in finding that ‘other’ family I felt sure existed out there., .somewhere! 

However, a request to the Vojensky ustredni archiv (Central Military Archive) in Prague for my father’s military service records proved to be highly 

significant. 

It revealed that, right from the beginning, unbeknown to me... I had been searching for entirely the wrong family! 

There are consequences that flow from the turmoil of war 
that never find their way into history books’ 


Ian Me Ewan in ‘On Chesil Beach’ 


*** 
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When Czechoslovakia was first created in the aftermath of the First World War, it consisted of the historic ‘Crown Lands’ of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia, together with the addition of Slovakia, whose inhabitants shared a common language with the Czechs but who for centuries had 
been dominated by Hungary. The only ‘artificial’ addition was the small territory to the far east of the new country which was now known as Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia, previously part of the great Austro-Hungarian Empire. According to the census conducted in 1921, Czechoslovakia had 
some 13 million inhabitants, comprising seven distinct groups, the largest of which were the 6,260,000 Czechs. Next were Germans, at 
3,112,000, followed by Slovaks numbering 2.500,000. There were 747,000 Hungarians, 461,000 Ruthenians 75,000 Poles and 23,000 of various 
other national and racial groups. Some 180,000 of those that took part in the census registered themselves as being of Jewish nationality. 
However, there would have been large numbers of Jews amongst each of the other groups. Few regions have had as many alternative names as 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, also known as Carpatho-Ukraine, Transcarpathia, Carpathian Rus, Russo-Carpathia etc. and it is now part of Ukraine. 
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Part Two 

Everyday life in Huszt 

At the turn of the last century, Huszt was a 
very different place to the bustling modern 
centre it is today. However, away from the 
main streets full of traffic, in the surrounding 
countryside and outlying villages, life can 
often appear to have changed very little. 
There are certainly far fewer cars, with 
horse-drawn wagons much more in 
evidence and, at dusk, black-clad 
grandmothers can be seen, leading the 
family cow back home from the local 
pasture. 



Around the time when Baruch and Sara 
were beginning their married life together in 
Austro-Hungarian Huszt, almost a quarter 
of the entire population of just over 10,000 
were Jewish. Some were certainly of 
Sephardic origin, having migrated to the 
region during the period of Turkish rule in 


Hungary in the 16 th and 17 th century, whilst 
others were descended from the survivors 
of Cossack massacres in Ukraine or Jews 
who had migrated from Galicia. However, 
the majority of the population of Huszt were 
Greek or Russian Orthodox Catholics, 
being ethnic Ruthenians and Hungarians. 

The earliest record of a Jewish family in 
Huszt was in 1712 and, by 1830, this had 
risen to twenty-three. However, during the 
mid- to late-1800s, the population grew and 
in 1900, out of a total number of inhabitants 
of 10,292, some 23% were Jewish. By the 
time of the 1930 census, Jews represented 
the second largest group in the town, with a 
population of nearly 5,000. However, unlike 
the Polish and Russian shtetl s 24 , their lives 
were shared with other nationalities and 
religions. 

In 1861, Rabbi Moshe Shick, had 
established what was at that time the 
largest yeshiva anywhere in Eastern 
Europe, with over 800 students. Huszt had 
become an important Jewish spiritual and 
religious centre. 

The town itself remains dominated by a 
solitary and almost certainly man-made hill 
known as Schloss Berg that rises some 
sixty metres above the surrounding plain 
and is topped by the ruins of a fortress, 
claimed to have been begun at the end of 
the 11 th century. 


Although badly damaged by explosions, 
first in 1592 and again in 1766, the walls, 

towers and several houses 
were still standing until the 
end of the 18 th century, 
when a storm brought 
down the remaining tower. 
However, it continues to 
be a landmark that can be 
seen from far away, a 
romantic ruin that provides 
a panoramic view over the 
town. In the cold but dry 
winters, there was once 
skiing and sledging, with 
cross-country skiing competitions being 
held across the surrounding area. In spring 
and summer, there were pleasant walks 
through the woods, with their scented pine 
trees. 

Approaching Huszt from the west, the main 
road into the town crosses the Rika river, 
known by Hungarians as the Nagyag. On 
the left, before the river, is another hill, then 
known to everyone as the Red Hill, or Piros 
Domb in Hungarian, from which, on a clear 
day, the peaks of the distant Carpathian 
Mountains could clearly be seen. 

Sometimes, these were capped with snow, 
even in June or July and gypsies would 
often camp on a flat area at the foot of the 
hill. 



Schloss Berg c.1914-18 
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There were two bridges across the river, 
one for road traffic and the other for the 
main railway line. The road bridge, with its 
three great steel arches, was very 
impressive and a well-known local 
landmark that was often featured in picture 
postcards of the town. Alongside it to the 
south, the rail bridge not only carried the 
daily express services but also local trains 
and it doubled as a popular spot from which 
young people would dive into the river to 
one of several stretches that were regularly 
used for swimming. 



After crossing the Bridge of Arches, the 
road that lay ahead was the main route into 
the town. At first there were farms, selling 


9 Unfortunately, with no birth record having been 
located, it is uncertain whether his Hebrew/Yiddish 
name would have appeared as Yakov or Jakub 
(Genesis 25:26 "And after that came his brother 

out, and his hand took hold on Esau's heel; and his 
name was called Jacob.") or, as has been suggested. 


eggs and milk, before the road became 
lined on both sides by mainly single-storey 
houses that lay back a little and were often 
at a slightly lower level than the road. 
Between the bridges and the entrance to 
the sports ground on the right, with its 
green-painted wooden stands of the SK 
Rus soccer team, was an open area where 
the monthly outdoor livestock market took 
place. 

This was always exciting for the children, 
filled with Ukrainian-speaking Ruthenians, 
Hungarians in traditional dress, wagons, 
horses, donkeys and stalls selling clothes 
and other products. 

By the time Baruch and Sara’s first child 
was born, a boy whom they named Yakov 9 
(known as Yankel) born on December 23rd 
1909, they had set up home in Huszt, 
although it’s not clear precisely where as no 
birth record has yet been discovered. 
Whether he was named in memory of his 
maternal grandfather or the father of Shifra 
Weizel, also believed to have been named 
Yakov, cannot be certain (seefootnotes i to 12 
for details of given names and nicknames). 


its Hungarian form of Jeno. In any event, at home, 
pre-war, he was always referred to by his Yiddish 
nickname Yankel. (See Appendix - Who's Who for 
further details/pronunciation.) 

10 A birth record exists with this local Hungarian 
secular spelling of his Hebrew/Yiddish name 
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Because, at that time, Jewish weddings 
were not recognised in the same way as for 
the rest of the population, instead of taking 
their father’s family name, both Yankel and 
their second child Jozsef 10 (known as 
Yoszi) were given their mother’s name, a 
fairly common practice at the time. 
Consequently, it is 20 year-old Serena 
Berkovic’s maiden name that appears on 
his birth record. 

However, as in several other cases, there 
was to be some confusion as to the date of 
Yoszi’s birth. In every subsequent 
document, including all his army records, 
this appears as December 19 th 1910. 

However, in fact the birth record shows this 
to have been the date on which the birth 
was registered, Yoszi having actually been 
born a week earlier on the 12 th , with his 
Uncle Gedaliah acting as his ‘godfather’. 

Also, at this time, where their father’s name 
does appear on the children’s birth records, 
it is shown as Bela. 


(Genesis 30:24 "And she called his name Joseph; 
and said, The Lord shall add to me another son.") 
although he was always known at home by his 
Yiddish and Hungarian nickname of Yoszi. (See 
Appendix - Who's Who for further 
details/pronunciation.) 





Yoszi was followed by the birth of Baruch 
and Sara’s first daughter on April 25 th 1913, 
who was named Eszter 11 (known as Esti). 

However, the following year, the 
assassination of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, heir to the throne of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, triggered a chain of 
events that would bring conflict to Huszt. 

From the moment that Austria-Hungary 
declared war on Russia on August 10 th 
1914, it was inevitable that those living 
beneath the foothills of the Carpathian 
Mountains would be caught between the 
warring armies. The nearest pass through 
the mountains was at Verecke, just 45 
miles (73 kms) to the north of the town, 
which was on one of the main supply 
routes. At the start of World War 1, Baruch 
is said to have sent Sara and the three 
children away “somewhere nearer 
Romania” for their safety, as Huszt had 
become a military town. 

The numerically superior Russian forces 
inflicted numerous defeats on the 
Habsburgs and, with some 130,000 troops 
under siege at Przemysl, just over 100 
miles (161 kms) away, there was a serious 
risk of invasion. The mountains formed a 


11 Her birth record has this local Hungarian secular 
version of her Hebrew name (Esther 2:15 "Esther, 


barrier through which only a few poorly 
constructed and badly maintained roads 
and a number of railway lines ran via the 
five main passes, covered in deep snow 
from November until the spring. 



Just as the people of Britain were told that 
the war would be ‘over by Christmas’, so 
the Habsburg high command had made no 
plans for a mountain campaign lasting 
throughout the winter months. Mountain 
warfare presented major problems, even for 
specially trained, well-equipped troops, 
already accustomed to fighting at higher 
altitudes and the lack of preparedness 
would prove to be a disastrous mistake. 

In January 1915, a major Austro-Hungarian 
offensive began, with both infantry and 
cavalry divisions, a combined force of some 
175,000 men. However, as the Russians 


the daughter of Abihail the uncle of Mordecai.") 
However, she was always referred to by her family 
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began to launch massive counterattacks, 
the first Carpathian Mountain offensive all 
but collapsed. The Russians held the key 
passes in the region, including the vital 
Dukla and Uzhok routes, the latter only 60 
miles (97 kms) north of Huszt. With their 
troops exhausted, food in very short supply 
and heavy rainfall, forcing men to make icy 
river crossings that left their uniforms frozen 
to their bodies, most were in no fit state to 
fight. 



Like the Allied High Command on the 
Western Front, who were profoundly 
ignorant of the conditions in which their 
troops were fighting, those directing the war 
in the Carpathians were blissfully unaware 
of the realities of mountain warfare. Also it 
was not only the soldiers that suffered but 
tens of thousands of horses too, vital to the 
maintenance of supplies, that perished from 


nickname of Esti. (See Appendix - Who's Who for 
further details/pronunciation.) 








exhaustion and starvation. With night-time 
temperatures down to -32°C (-26T), men 
and animals left exposed to the elements 
would not survive until morning and wolves 
would make a meal of the wounded. 

According to Yoszi, Baruch had been 
drafted into the Austro-Hungarian Army at 
some point during World War 1, assigned 
to the Medical Corps and based in 
Budapest, although it has not been possible 
to obtain independent verification of this. 

On at least one occasion, his two eldest 
sons and their mother are believed to have 
travelled to the Hungarian capital to visit 
him, staying in a small apartment in the city. 
However, it is also said that, having been 
called up for military service and his beard 
shaved off in preparation, he was able to 
buy himself out of conscription. 


12 His birth record gives the secular and Yiddish 
name of Emil, although he was always known by 
the seemingly unrelated Hebrew name of Shmuel 
and sometimes Shmilu, or other Yiddish nicknames. 
(Numbers 34:20 "And of the tribe of the children of 
Simeon, Shemuel the son of Ammihud.") (See 
Appendix - Who's Who for further 
details/pronunciation) 

13 Although his birth record lists his name as 
Herman, a German/Hungarian secular name, at 
home pre-war he was known by the Yiddish names 
of Majer Hersch, used in the form of a composite of 


During the war, Baruch and Sara had two 
more children, the first of whom was a 
daughter born on May 11 th 1915 and 
named Aranka, a popular name for girls 
within the family, used by Baruch’s brothers 
Gedaliah and Jeno and by his sister Esther. 
However, although the birth was duly 
registered, Aranka did not survive. 

It is possible that both Esti, and Aranka had 
she survived, would also have had the 
Berkovic name although, with the 
introduction of new administrative 
arrangements, all of Baruch and Sara’s 
subsequent children were given their 
father’s name. 

The following year, Sara, now aged 25, 
gave birth to a third son named Emil 12 
(known as Shmuel) on May 25 th and, 
following the creation of Czechoslovakia in 
1918 and their town being renamed Chust, 

the two names. The spelling shown can only be 
speculative because there is no written evidence 
and different forms were in use (Meier or Meyer 
Hirsch in Germany, Majer in Hungary and Mayer or 
Meir Hersch in Poland). Because they were spoken 
together, quickly, his sister Lajcsu/Leah/Lilly only 
discovered much later that they were in fact two 
separate names! (See Appendix - Who's Who for 
further details/pronunciation.) 

14 Without a birth record, her name at birth is most 
likely to have been Bluma, the Yiddish word for 
'flower' or Blime. However, she was generally 
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a fourth son was born on May 31 st 1920. He 
was named Herman 13 (known then as 
Majer Hersch after his grandfather). Shortly 
after came a third daughter Bluma 14 , 

(known as Blimcsu) on April 4 th 1921. 

A fifth son was born on February 2 nd 1922 
and he was named Marton 15 in memory of 
his uncle, who had died in a tragic accident 
while working at the Stahl family’s corn mill 
further along the street, supposedly when 
his long black coat became entangled in 
the machinery. When a child was named 
after someone who had died young, it was 
the tradition to give them a second name in 
order to ensure a long life and, in Marton’s 
case, his other name was Asher 25 , although 
he was known as Moti. 

A fourth daughter named Lenke 16 (known 
as Lajcsu or Lea, and later as Lilly) was 
born on March 26 th 1924 and she was 


referred to by her secular nickname of Blimcsu or 
later, in Israel, asShoshana. (See Appendix-Who's 
Who for further details/pronunciation.) 

15 His birth record and all subsequent official 
documents only shows the one 'official' Yiddish 
given name of Marton, of Hungarian/German 
secular origin. However, at home, pre-war, he was 
known by his family nickname of Moti. (See 
Appendix - Who's Who for further 
details/pronunciation.) 

16 Lenke, the name that appears in her birth record, 
was a local secular nickname for the Hebrew 



followed by a sixth son named Mozes 17 
(known as Moshe), born on June 4 th 1926. 
Although only Majer Hersch, Lajcsu and 
Moshe have birth records that give a 
precise address, it seems likely that all ten 
of these children were probably born at 
number 35 Zatkovicova ( see below in 2010). 



However, two years later, when Helena 18 , 
(known as Hencsi, and later as Helen), was 


born on January 28 th 1928, it was at 
number 41, a short distance away on the 
same side of the street and this became 
home for the family until 1944. A seventh 
son, Hanania Yom Tov Lfpa 19 (known as 
Lfpu) was born in 1930. and named in 
honour of the greatly respected Grand 
Rabbi of Sighet, Hanania Yom Tov Lfpa 
Teitelbaum. Finally, he was followed by 
Baruch and Sara’s thirteenth 
child, a daughter named 
Beyla 20 (known as Beylcsu), 
who was born in 1932. 


The house at number 41 Zatkovicova was 
on the right hand side of the road, as one 
approached the town from the Bridge of 
Arches and was situated just past the 
sports ground entrance. Many of the 
houses were painted blue, a favourite local 
colour, while others were painted green or 
pink. 

To the left of their home lived a 
Hungarian Protestant family named 
Enjedi with two daughters, Gyongyi 
and Iboja and a son called Loci. 27 

Despite the fact that the father, a 
heavy drinker, was strongly anti- 
Jewish and a Nazi sympathiser, the 
two families were very friendly and the 
children would often play together, for 
example helping to make and wrap 
candy for their Christmas tree. The 
girls were pretty and well-dressed 
and, on May 1 st , groups of local boys 


Coincidentally, a short distance 
away at number 59 lived 
another household with five 
boys, in which both parents, 
Israel and Regina (known as 
Rivka), also had the same 
family name of Berkovic! 26 



Gyongyi, Loci and Iboja 
Enjedi with Majer 
Hersch 


original, which meant 'beloved'. However, at home, 
pre-war, she was normally referred to either as 
Leah or, more often, as Lajcsu. (See Appendix- 
Who's Who for further details/pronunciation.) 

17 The birth record name of Mozes was the local 
secular equivalent of his Hebrew name Moshe 
(Exodus 2:10 "And the child grew, and she brought 
him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her 
son. And she called his name Moses"), by which he 
was always known. (See Appendix - Who's Who for 
further details/pronunciation.) 


18 Although her birth record lists her name at 
Helena, she was always known at home, pre-war, 
by the family nickname of Hencsi. (See Appendix - 
Who's Who for further details/pronunciation.) 

19 With no birth record to which to refer, this name 
relies on family testimony that he was named in 
honour of the greatly respected Grand Rabbi of 
Sighet, Hanania Yom Tov Lfpa Teitelbaum. However, 
unsurprisingly, and at home he was always referred 
to by the family nickname of Lfpu. (See Appendix - 
Who's Who for further details/pronunciation.) 

19 


20 Once again, with no birth record available, any 
spelling of the name must remain largely 
speculative. The census of March 3 rd 1944 refered 
to her as Boszi. However, she was named in 
memory of her grandmother Beyla, or possibly 
Beyle and at home was known variously as Bozenka 
or as Beylcsu and the latter will be used here 
throughout. (See Appendix - Who's Who for further 
details/pronunciation) 





would come to serenade them from outside 
the house, singing traditional songs a 
cappella, whilst bearing silver birch 
branches, an echo of ancient pagan spring 
festivals in Northern and Eastern Europe. 

A Ukrainian Catholic family named Kadar 
lived in the house next door on the right. 
They were Russian-speaking and their 
plum trees overhung the Gluck’s garden. 
Every evening, their children would be sent 
to bring the family’s cow back for the night 
from pasture nearby, accompanied by the 
sound of cow bells, before taking it out 
again the following morning. 

Amongst the Glucks’ other neighbours, 
there was a German-speaking Sudeten 
family with several daughters who lived 
opposite and another Hungarian-speaking 
family named Korshinski. Nearby, on the 
same side of the street, lived the Hartstein 
family whose business was in cattle sales, 
kosher butchery and manufacture of 
kosher meat. Majer Hersch was good 
friends with Chaim Hartstein’s sons and 
one of them, named Giba, played in 
defence for Huszti Sport Egyesulet, known 
as H.S.E., one of two local soccer teams 28 . 
Because such a trivial pursuit was frowned 
upon by the more religious Jews, the 
young men had to sneak off to matches 
between H.S.E. and the other local team 
S.K.Rus, who played on the sports field 
behind their house. 


Baruch and Sara’s sons would play soccer 
there too, although careful not to let their 
father know, particularly if it was at 
Shabbat 29 , often referred to as Shabbes. 
However, it is said that, unbeknown to her 
husband, Sara would sometimes watch the 
soccer games through a hole in the fence. 
On one occasion, Yankel supposedly 
removed the expensive hat made from 
mink fur that he wore when going to the 
synagogue and used it to mark the 
goalpost. In fact, Yankel and Joszi in 
particular were constantly getting up to 
mischief together as boys and young men 
and, according to Hencsi, were teased by 
the others, suggesting that, because of 
their Berkovic surnames, they must be 
‘illegitimate’! 

From the street, there was a high wooden 
fence with a gate that could be locked at 
night. Inside, there was 
the well, the family’s only 
source of fresh water. 

A bucket with a handle 
was kept on a shelf in the 
kitchen and, outside near 
the well, there was a 
long pole with a hook on 
the end. This was used 
to lower the bucket into 
the well, which also served as a cold store, 
with food wrapped and hung on a rope. 



A modern well in the 
front garden of a house 
in present-day Sokirnitsa 


Nearby, there were two steps up to a small 
extension where Baruch’s mother Shifra 
lived, with a kitchen and bedroom and 
unpaved floors. In the wall facing the street 
there were two windows, one for the family 
room and the other, to the right of it, for a 
room in which the brothers slept. This had 
an external ‘iron’ door that also fronted onto 
the street. 

Yoszi recalled that later, when their 
grandmother Beyla came to live with them, 
this room had been temporally opened up 
as a small grocery ‘store’ 30 , selling goods 
through a ‘hole-in-the-wall’ as a means of 
keeping her occupied. Unable to read or 
write, when her customers asked her for 
credit, she had her own ‘code’ for recording 
the transactions. However, they took 
advantage of this and she frequently had 
no cash with which to restock the store. 
Apparently, Baruch had to help her, 
reviewing the credit at the end of each 
week and, in all probability, obtaining more 
merchandise for her. 

The entrance to the house was on the right 
hand side, on which there was also, higher 
up on the side wall below the roof, an 
advertising hoarding for Bata shoes, to be 
seen by traffic approaching the town from 
the river bridge. It is believed that the family 
may have received a discount on shoes by 
way of payment. 
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Boto shoe store in Chust in March 1939 


The entrance, with the Star of David 
over the outer door, led to an internal 
entrance to the kitchen. The children 
would always get into trouble if they 
forgot to wipe their feet. There was an 
outside lavatory and having to run 
barefoot through the snow at night was a 
common experience during the winter! 

On the outskirts of the town, there were 
gypsies living in a mixture of huts and 
covered wagons. The older ones used to 
work and one of the men would come at 
night with a little wagon and would empty 
the lavatory. 

In the front yard there was what was 
referred to as a ‘summer oven’ in a little 
shed, not like the kitchen stove but more 
like a bakery oven, with a fire 
underneath. Joszi recalled that, when he 
was living at home, he would chop wood 
every Friday for the oven. Here they 


would make the challah, a rich and slightly 
sweetened white bread, rather like brioche, 
plaited and made for Shabbat and a darker 
bread for the other days. The children 
would be allowed to use a little dough to 
make their own. For their main meal on 
Shabbat, a stew known as sholenfi\ made 
with beans, marrowbone, beef and barley, 
would be prepared on Friday and taken in a 
clay pot to a nearby baker who would put it 
in his hot oven overnight, to be collected 

From left to right, Blimcsu, Lajcsu (top), Hencsi (middle), Beylcsu 
(bottom), Moshe, a friend and Lipu at the entrance to the family home. 



the following morning after returning from 
the synagogue. 

Baths were taken in the kitchen, using the 
same wooden bathtub that was used for 
laundry. With no running water, it had to be 
fetched from the well and heated on the 
wood-burning stove. Local men would often 
deliver firewood to the house and there was 
a shed in the garden where it was dried and 
stored for heating and cooking. In the main 
house, oil lamps were used for lighting, with 
candles for Shabbat. Clothes and bedding 
was ironed using a so-called box iron, into 
which hot coals or charcoal was placed to 
create the heat. 

A local Ukrainian woman named Vilma 
helped with the washing once a week and 
probably did so in other families’ homes. 
She also used to make up ghost stories of 
which Esti was particularly fond. 

Wood ash from the kitchen was collected 
and, once a week, was added to the 
washing in a large barrel to make it white. 
After being boiled in the barrel, the clothes 
and bedlinen would be taken to the river the 
' next day by the children, where it was 
rinsed out in the water, ‘battered’ with a 
‘paddle’ and carried home in a basket. 

■ In the summer, it would be dried outside 
but, in the winter, it was hung in the attic 
where any hard frost would freeze the wet 
laundry. 
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Another task that the children were given 
by their mother was to meet the man who 
delivered the post and fetch any letters or 
packages he might have. 

The special dishes that were used at 
Passover were stored away in boxes in the 
attic, which was accessed via a hatch in the 
kitchen ceiling, using a wooden step ladder, 
with the children waiting excitedly below for 
them to be brought down. The children 
would be given new shoes twice a year, 
once for Passover in the spring and then 
high ankle shoes for the winter when, after 
school, the younger ones would play in the 
snow. 

All the vegetable waste such as potato 
peelings would be used as pig swill, taken 
by the children to a nearby farm to be 
exchanged for pumpkin seeds which were 
roasted at home and eaten on Saturday 
afternoons as a treat. The mill was on the 
other side of their street, half-way towards 
the town, behind the Stahl family’s home. It 
was almost certainly here that Baruch’s 
brother Mordechai was working when he 
had his fatal accident during corn milling, 
most likely around 1915 or 16. 

Local farmers would harvest sunflowers, 
bringing them by wagon to be processed to 
produce oil and sometimes a driver would 
throw a flower down to the children as they 
were running alongside on the road. After 


pressing, the residue would be made into 
little cakes, known as pogacsa (or scones). 
These were intended mainly for use as 
animal feed but were greatly enjoyed by the 
children who loved them! Apparently, there 
was a wonderful smell from the roasting 
and other processes used at the mill. 

The mill also ground dried maize/corn to 
produce cornmeal, used both as a cereal 
for breakfast and for cooking as cornbread 
or to make mamaliga. This delicious 
Hungarian and Romanian dish is made with 
butter and sour cream, with three or four 
layers each containing different cheeses 
and cooked in the oven at around 150°C 
(300° F). 

There were many books in the house and, 
when the weather was fine, these would be 
put outside, laid along the benches on 
which they sat for their meals, so that the 
wind could blow away dust and crumbs! 
This happened particularly before 
Passover. Sara would read stories to the 
younger children every evening in the living 
room, Jewish stories and fables with a 
moral at the end, but not Biblical ones. In 
the winter, it was dark by four or five o’clock 
and the young ones would sit together by 
the stove in the lamplight, listening to books 
written in Yiddish. 

There were no toys, such as we know them 
today, just simple playthings such as a ball 


and a skipping rope. Lajcsu remembered 
being given a doll when she had measles 
or something similar, which had a porcelain 
head and eyes that closed and another that 
was a rag doll. They never celebrated 
birthdays, perhaps because they had no 
document to say exactly when they were 
born and, until 2014 when her birth record 
was finally traced, Lajcsu was absolutely 
certain that she had been born in 1926, 
rather than 1924! 

The children would play ‘stores’ in the 
basement cellar, using sample swatches of 
material from their father’s shop and 
‘paprika’ made from crushed bricks. They 
would also be given small portions of the 
foods they didn’t particularly enjoy, such as 
carrots and tomatoes, sprinkled with sugar, 
to eat in the ‘store’ like ‘grown-ups’. With no 
means of refrigeration, the cellar was used 
principally for food storage. Entry was by 
means of a pair of cellar doors outside the 
house, with steps down below ground level. 

Milk wasn’t purchased from shops in the 
town, but direct from one of the local farms. 
In the summer, the children would be sent 
to fetch it, around 20 minutes away across 
the other side of the railway line, and would 
always be told to wait for the woman at the 
farm to wash her hands or rub them with 
some ash so that they were clean before 
milking the cow. 
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Their mother would give them a little soap 
for the purpose, just in case none was 
available. As a treat, the children would 
often be given the ‘foam’, produced when 
the farmer’s wife first began to milk the cow 
and, back at home, the milk would be 
boiled and the cream taken off the top to be 
used in their father’s coffee. 


However, not everyone had to go even that 
far for their milk. The Rapaport family, who 
lived in the town centre, just behind the 
Bata shoe store on Masarykova Street, 
kept a buffalo in a stable in the courtyard 
they shared with their neighbours, which 
was milked every morning. 



Women would bring fruit for sale, such as 
apples, plums, pears, raspberries and 
blackberries which they carried towards the 
town in large baskets on their backs. The 
tempting aromas brought people out of their 
houses to buy the fruit, which was then 
bottled and stored for the winter. The family 
kept chickens for eggs and as ‘pets’ and 

the children 
used to have 
to chase the 


ravens away, 
otherwise 
they would 
take the 
chicks. Joszi 
recalled that 
they kept 


turkeys too, one at a time, which were 
bought when young and fattened on corn. 
When killed, the turkey would be smoked in 
the chimney and, once again, eaten when 
fresh food was scarce during the winter. 

Behind their house and beyond the sports 
field, on the other side of the railway line, 
there were open fields where the children 
would walk with their mother to buy 
cucumbers, tomatoes, carrots, lettuce, 
onions, radishes, string beans and peppers 
from the Bulgarian farmers. In the morning, 
after rain, they’d gather field mushrooms to 



Blimcsu and Beylcsu watch their mother peeling beets in March 
1938 to preserve in a barrel for the winter 


cook with a little oil on the top of the kitchen 
stove for breakfast, producing a wonderful 
aroma. They also grew grapes in their back 
yard and, still today, several houses in the 
street have vines growing over metal 


frames in their front gardens. Also, in the 
past, there were acacia trees, from which 
the children would pick the flowers to suck. 
From time to time Sara, together with six to 
eight other women, would pluck a goose in 
the family room for bedding, separating the 
feathers from the much softer down. 

This would take the whole day, was always 
done on a Sunday and the women would 
have lunch together. It was something of a 
social occasion, much like the process of 
preparing cabbage for pickling. A large 
white sheet would be laid on the dining 
table so that, when the leaves were pulled 
off the cabbages, any insects or soil would 
drop out and could be clearly seen and 
removed. The cabbage leaves were then 
put into barrels, salted and stored in the 
cellar for the winter. 

Sometimes red beets were also put on top, 
with a board to press everything down. 
Almost anything that could be preserved in 
this way was fermented in order to provide 
something tasty and nutritious for the 
winter. The women always wore white 
aprons over their black clothes for such 
tasks. 

Not far from where the railway line passed 
the sports field was a small halt, known as 
the Little Train Station, where only the local 
services would stop, such as those that the 
family would use when visiting their 
Berkovic relatives in Sekernice. 
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The children would love to watch the trains 
go by, waving to the passengers. Once a 
day, the Czech express train that ran all the 
way from As in the west, through Prague to 
Jashina in the east, would pass through 
Chust, its carriages marked with the CSD 
symbol of Ceskoslovenske statni drahy, 
Czechoslovak State Railways. This would 
take three hours to reach Uzhorod and 13 
hours from Chust to Prague, via Kosice and 
Brno. A daily express service by Caile 
Ferate Romane, the Romanian State 
Railway, also passed through, easily 
recognised by the black smoke from its 
locomotives. Neither of these stopped at 
the Little Train Station, but steamed past 
towards the main station on the east side of 
the town. 



Chust railway station 


Chust had a cinema called the Slovensky 
Dum, situated on Svoboda Street. It was a 
modern, spacious building, the only place in 
town with a stage and was built in the 
1930s, replacing an earlier cinema house 


where Yiddish theatre plays had been 
performed, on a corner of Duchnovich 
Street. Ivan Petrovich, the famous 
Hungarian filmstar, visited the town in 1929 
and the classic silent epic film ‘Ben Hur’ 
was screened, which ran for over two 
hours! 

Although only those aged 18 and over were 
allowed to go to the cinema, there was 
other entertainment in and around the town. 
Concerts were held in a bandstand in the 
central square on weekend afternoons, 
performed by musicians in special army 
uniforms, led by a conductor. 




At least two of the major circuses, Kludsky, 
Mederano or Krone, would visit the town 
every year and set up their big tent on the 
sports field. There would be a parade down 
Customs Street and into the town to 
promote the event, with elephants passing 
the family home. Moti loved circuses and 
was once given a free pass because he 
showed such interest while they were 


putting up the big tents and was allowed to 
help. Czechoslovak Army parades would 
also pass by on special occasions and, 
whilst watching the young soldiers, Sara 
would tease Baruch that perhaps there 
might be some older ones too for her! 

From the 17 th century, men and women 
throughout Europe were driven by hunger 
and poverty to move long distances to find 
work on the land, in domestic service, in 
construction and other jobs. Hiring fairs 
became a common means by which to 
bring men and women, and often children 
too, together with potential employers as a 
sort of outdoor job centre. In country areas, 
they were generally held twice a year, in 
May at the beginning of the harvest season 
and again in November, for the preparation 
of the ground and planting. In cities, the 
well-off were always on the lookout for 
cooks and housekeepers, while families 
were after maids and cleaners. 

A so-called ‘servants fair’ took place twice a 
year in Chust, on Duchnovic Street, once in 
the spring before Passover and then in the 
autumn before Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish 
New Year. Girls from the outlying villages 
would come with their mothers, to find 
domestic work for the next six months. 

Chust had two main hotels in the town 
centre, the Koruna (Crown) on Priecna 
Street and the Central Hotel, across the 
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Chust's Central Hotel 


road from the Great Synagogue on Benes 
Boulevard. Both had stores at street level, 
with the hotel accommodation on the upper 
floors. Hershel Goldschild had a dairy 
beneath the Central Hotel, in which he 
produced cheeses and had a bar for milk 
and fish products. His milk was delivered 
throughout the town by a young man known 
as Aaron, who would hang pitchers of milk 
on his bicycle and use tin measuring jugs to 
pour out the required amount for his 
customers. 

On Masarykova, the Auslander family had a 
large book and stationery store, owned the 
biggest print shop in 
town and also had a 
photographic 
business and studio 
on the corner of the 
Schmidt Pavilion. 


On nearby Krasna Street, a State-run 
secondary school known as the 
Gymnasium 32 occupied one of the 
grandest public buildings put up during the 
1920s, where there were parallel classes in 
both Czech and Ruthenian. 


Also on the same street was the so-called 
Czech Colony, a residential area 
surrounded by a spacious park with flowers 



and tall trees, specially designed and built 
to house government officials and 
administrators, teachers, business people 
and others. The very attractive 
accommodation was in rows of modern 
two-storey houses, the lower sections of 
which were brick-built and the upper storey 
constructed of timber beams, topped by a 
red-tiled roof. An arched gate formed the 
entrance to the estate, from which a gravel 
road led through the houses. 33 




The Koruna Hotel (above) occupied the upper 
floors of a large building, built by Yankel- 
Shmil Meirovic, comprising around seventy 
rooms, as well as offices for rent and a 
large, elegant restaurant, all run by a Mr 
Mandel. 


At street level were a variety of businesses, 
including Madra, Mr Markovic’s clothing 
store, Meir Goldschild’s candy and exotic 
fruit store, a perfume shop run by Moshe 
Schonfeld, Rosenberg’s store selling 
housewares, glass and porcelain pieces 
and, situated on the corner, Shmaya Gelb’s 
delicatessen. A bus stop outside served a 
route that ran the length of the town and 
connected with the railway station. Below 
street level, there was an underground 
tunnel that led to a huge central warehouse 
for all the agricultural equipment and work 
tools on sale in a store run by Yankel- 
Shmil’s son Yosef-Shaul. 
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It was April 2001, when I was already fifty-five years old, before I first discovered the names of my paternal grandparents. Enclosed with a letter 
from the Central Military Archive in Prague was a sheet of paper with copies of the military record cards for my father, named as Jakub Berkovic 

and his eldest brother, given as Josef Berkovic. 

Jakub’s card was almost entirely handwritten and the photocopy was not easy to read. Against ‘names of parents’ was written Baruch & Sara, 
although much of the rest was illegible. However, Josef’s card was largely typewritten and here the parents’ names were clearly visible, this time 
listed as Bernard Gluck and Serena Berkovicova. After all those years, at long last I had a family name to search for. 

But I was not alone in having little or no knowledge of my father’s family. A year after I received the information from Prague, the Association of 
Former Inhabitants of Chust and its Surrounding Villages published its two-volume, one thousand and forty-three page English-language Yizkor 
book in Israel, dedicated to the memory of the Jewish community and as a memorial to those who perished during the Holocaust. On page 120, 
there were five lines headed ‘The Burech (Baruch) Gluck Family’, submitted by one Moshe Stern, which read... 


“Very close to the SK Rus soccer field, close to the big market, called the fih mark in Yiddish, lived Mr Burech Gliick and his family. 
For some reason, he was known as Gedaliah Gluck’s older brother. R’ Burech 34 had a grocery store in town and the Gluck couple had 

boys and girls. Unfortunately, these are the only details I know.” 


Sadly, even this is incorrect, since Baruch was not Gedaliah’s older brother. However, this was all that the compilers of the book knew, or were 
able to discover, about a family of fourteen individuals, dependent as they were upon the knowledge of those with whom they were in contact. 


kkk 
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By all accounts, Baruch Gluck (Burech in 
Yiddish, Bernat or Bernath in Czech and 
Hungarian) was a tall man over six feet 
(1,8metres), with grey eyes and long 
slender fingers, someone of great humility, 
very generous and always ready to give to 
the needy. His religion was at the very 
heart of his beliefs and strict observance of 
its laws and traditions influenced every 
aspect of his daily life. He would be best 
described as devout, strictly observant and, 
unlike several of his sons, his instinct would 
have been to oppose the aims of Zionism 35 , 
believing that the Jewish people would only 
return to their homeland with the coming of 
the Messiah. 

He was always dressed in the traditional 
manner and it is said that Sara had only 
seen her husband unshaven twice before; 
once when she met him for the first time as 
a very young man, before he had grown a 
beard and then later when he was going 
into the army. 

He got up every morning at 5.00am and 
went to the synagogue nearest to the family 
home, at the end of a side street called 
Cigany utca or, in Yiddish, Zigeiner gass 
(Gypsy Street). This was known as the 
zegeiner beit midrash 36 , although why it too 
was linked to gypsies is unclear. For 
Shabbat, he had a special black coat which 
he would wear, much smoother than 
normal and slightly shiny, together with the 


One of only two known images of Baruch Gluck, taken in 1940 

mink fur hat that was only worn on this 
occasion. Once at the synagogue, he would 
have first visited the mikveli 37 , a pool in 
which to totally immerse oneself as a ritual 
bath, before saying his prayers and then 


returning home and having some milk for 
breakfast before leaving for work. In winter, 
he would light the stove, bring water for 
Sara to wash and then bring ‘the baby’ to 
her to nurse before leaving the house. 

Baruch and Sara’s children were breast-fed 
for the first two years and slept in a crib 
between their parent’s beds. Later in the 
day, Sara would relieve her husband at the 
store so he could go for evening prayers. 

He would always give her the first helping 
of any food and the weekly cycle of life in 
the home revolved around the preparations 
for Shabbat and observing the dietary and 
other rituals. It was Baruch who did all the 
shopping at the stores and, whenever Sara 
was expecting a baby, would go for the 
‘midwife’, a local woman who provided such 
services for the community. 

Baruch’s marriage to Sara would have 
been arranged by a ‘professional’ 
matchmaker. Mothers who had daughters 
of marriageable age would visit the rabbi 
and the arranger would then come to their 
house to discuss possible matches before 
checking out the medical history etc. 
However, fathers were not permitted to 
impose a match on their daughters. 

Baruch was a fairly heavy smoker and he 
would sit on a sofa in the bedroom to read 
his newspaper, the German-language 
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Berliner Morgenpost. There was also a 
dresser in the bedroom, with a mirror that 
the girls would use. 

Precise details of Baruch’s business 
activities are not entirely clear and there is 
some conflicting information about exactly 
what line of work he was in. Whilst the 
Yizkor Book for Chust states unequivocally 
that he owned a grocery store in the town, 
Lajcsu clearly remembered him having a 
shop selling cloth for making suits and 
other clothes, together with the other items 
used in sewing and dressmaking. In Britain, 
this would have been called a drapers and 
haberdashery store. At one time, he had 
two young ‘apprentices’ aged 16 or 17 and 
she recalled, in the early 1930s when she 
was about six or seven, being lifted up to sit 
on the counter, where rolls of material 
would be spread in order to measure out 
the length the customer required, because 
she couldn’t see over it. One of the 
apprentices told her she looked just like her 
father. 

Baruch would always wear his hat in the 
shop, with a dark jacket and white shirt and 
she also recalled that there was a window 
facing the street, but without any 
advertising display and, on the left, just 
inside the shop, was an early cash register. 
Rolls of suiting material were stored on 
shelves, end-on and a wooden step ladder 
was used to reach the higher shelves and 


lift down the material. It is said that, from 
time to time, he would even travel by train 
as far as Cologne and Berlin in order to 
purchase stock for the store. Salesmen 
would take swatches of samples, pasted 
into a book, to the surrounding villages and 
bring back orders. It was old swatches that 
the children played with in the basement 
cellar at home, pretending that they too 
were running a store. 



Jewish stores in Chust cl936 

However, Moti’s recollections were rather 
different. He referred to Baruch having a 
dry goods business before the Depression 
of the early 1930s, after which he went to 
work for a local baker, distributing bread 
and other products to stores in the town, 
using boys to make the deliveries and 
collect the money. Majer Hersch, on the 
other hand, described his father’s store as 


having been confiscated when the 
Hungarians occupied the region in March 
1939, after which he, as a young man aged 
18, worked in a bakery and delivered bread 
to peoples’ homes, using his bicycle. 

The truth seems most likely to have been a 
combination of all three. Lajcsu’s first-hand 
and detailed account is the most credible, 
certainly up until the early to mid-1930s. A 
combination of factors would then appear to 
have brought an end to the drapery and 
haberdashery business. The country not 
only suffered a reduction in its gross 
domestic product of over 18% between 
1930 and 1935, more than twice that of 
Hungary, but its duration was unusually 
severe. While most of Eastern Europe was 
affected for two to four years, the 
depression in Czechoslovakia continued for 
six years and, after Austria and Poland, it 
was the worst affected of any European 
country. 

It has also been suggested that Baruch was 
perhaps too generous and trusting when 
granting credit to his customers, leading to 
the financial collapse of the business. Such 
matters would not have been a subject for 
the family dinner table and the children 
were unlikely to be kept informed of their 
father’s financial and employment 
problems. That said, any business he had 
at the time of the Hungarian occupation 
would certainly have been taken away, 
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even if he was kept on by the new ‘owner’ 
to run the store. 

There is one other possible partial 
explanation for the confusion, such as the 
reference in the Yizkor Book. In Britain and 
much of the rest of Europe, the term ‘dry 
goods’ referred to grocery foodstuffs such 
as coffee, flour, cornmeal, dried beans, 
pasta etc., whereas in the USA it was used 
to describe a store selling cloth, pins, 
thread, buttons etc... in other words 
drapery and haberdashery! 

Rather than seek to impose his authority on 
the family, Baruch’s parenting style was to 
trust his children to act responsibly and in a 
way that reflected well on their parents and 
the wider Jewish community. Lajcsu was 
very tall for her age and one day, around 
1938/9, a boy had invited her out to share 
some treat with him, such as a cake or an 
ice cream. When she asked her father for 
permission, Baruch replied “if you think 
that’s acceptable for a daughter of mine, 
then by all means go ahead.” 

Sara, was a quiet, calm, self-composed 
wife and mother, unquestioning in her 
support for her husband, with a highly- 
developed sense of duty, both towards her 
family and others in her community. Of 
medium height, with dark hair and brown 
eyes 38 , she always wore a headscarf, only 
resorting to a dark brown wig when away 



from the home and in public. 

She had a very fair complexion and had to 
avoid the sun. Born in 1888, she was four 
years younger than Baruch and aged 
twenty-one when her first child, Yankel, 


was born and was forty-four at the birth of 
her thirteenth child, a quarter of a century of 
near-continuous pregnancy and child care. 

In order to give Sara a break from the 
household routine and a chance to regain 
her strength, she is remembered as having 
often been sent away for nine days during 
the summer. 

Every year at this time, there are three 
weeks during which Jews remember the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem in 
around 70CE and, for nine of those twenty- 
one days, there are strict rules as to what 
may be eaten and drunk and other activities 
that are prohibited. 

This was when Sara would leave home and 
be taken to Visk 39 , a small town fourteen 
miles (22 kms) SSE of Chust, where there 
were thermal springs widely believed to 
have curative properties. These were well- 
known across the region and local people 
would rent guestrooms in their houses, 
enabling visitors such as Sara to benefit 
without having to stay in expensive hotels. 

She is believed to have used the Castle Hill 
(or Varhegy) spring for bathing and, on one 
occasion, Majer Hersch and Lajcsu cycled 
there to visit their mother during her stay, 
with Lajcsu borrowing a bicycle from the 
Enjedi family next door. 40 
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Most family cooking took place in the 
kitchen on a wood-burning stove or range, 
with the two older daughters helping their 
mother. There was a cover in the top that 
would be lifted off to add more wood to the 
fire and, for some reason, it was referred to 
as ‘an English stove’, very similar to those 
introduced in British suburban homes from 
the mid-1800s and mostly British-made. 
Although predominantly black, it is also 
remembered as having some decoration in 
white porcelain. For minor ailments, Sara 
would take half an onion, put it on the stove 
and then onto any infected wound, to draw 
out any pus and promote healing. 

The main living/family room was heated by 
an upright iron stove and, on Shabbat, 
when no work was permitted, the fires 
would be kept alight by a young boy, or 
sometimes by a local woman, who would 
come especially for the purpose and will 
probably have performed a similar service 
for others in the local community. The 
family ate together at a large table, which 
could be opened up, with hinged sections 
at each end, to give more room when 
everyone was there or when space was 
required for other purposes. Baruch and 
Sara would sit in carver chairs at each end, 
but the rest sat on benches. 

On Friday evening, the whole family would 
be seated for the Shabbat meal, which was 
always a very happy occasion. Sara would 


light the candles and say the blessing while 
the children stood by her in a row. Then 
she would call each one to her and bless 
them individually. Later, the male members 
of the family would go to the synagogue 
where Baruch would cover each one in turn 
under his tallil 41 and bless them that, 
wherever they went, they would always be 
loved. When their father returned following 
evening prayers on Shabbat, the family’s 
female black cat would rub itself against his 
leg as the pomander of spice was passed 
around for everyone. Every Friday, the 
children also took turns to deliver food to an 
elderly widow who lived nearby on Cigany 
utca. On Sundays, they lived close 
enough to the town to be able to 
hear the bells of the Catholic 
churches. 

Sara would sometimes play rummy 
with her daughters during the 
afternoon, once again at the table in 
the main living room. It was a 
particular favourite with Esti, who 
also played poker. They would 
continue until they saw Baruch’s hat 
passing the window, as he returned 
home from work. Then Sara would 
quickly gather up the cards and 
hide them on a shelf under the 
table! 

While the first few children were young, 
Sara used to get up before anyone else 


and enjoyed weeding her little garden 
where potatoes, radishes, parsley and 
onions etc., were grown. Although most of 
the ‘garden’ was used for food crops, Esti 
loved flowers and cultivated a small heart- 
shaped bed to the left of the steps leading 
up to the front door, where she planted red 
gladioli. 

Sara also loved music, something she 
seems to have passed on to many of her 
children. Perhaps unusually for the time, 
she had a particular liking for the Hawaiian 
guitar, describing the pleasure it gave her 
as “medicine”. 

As already mentioned, Sara 
was one of five sisters to 
survive into adulthood. The 
eldest was Miriam (see left), 
whose first husband, with 
whom she had one son, died 
early in World War 1. A 
couple of years later, she 
married Moshe Davidovic, a 
widower with four sons and 
a daughter. Solem, known 
as Sol, the youngest of his 
sons, was very shy and 
withdrawn and wouldn’t sit 
on Miriam’s lap until she put 
her own son down and cuddled him 
instead. The eldest was Samuel, known as 
Shmuel, whose wife was known as Flori 
(most probably short for Floryan). 
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Miriam had three further children, two sons 
named Michael and Ize (a vernacular name 
for Yitzhak), and a daughter known as 
Tsipre (a Yiddish nickname for Tsipora). 
Issie married a Polish girl named Fanya, 



known as Fani. Miriam would frequently 
come from her home in Sekernice to visit 
her sister Sara, travelling with the wagoners 
on their way to the weekly market held on 
Wednesdays in the central square in Chust. 



-yr • _ __ 

Here, the Ruthenian farmers from nearby 
villages would bring their wagons laden 


with firewood, chickens, vegetables and 
fruit. 

The market would attract people from 
throughout the surrounding area to buy, sell 
and exchange their wares, all speaking 
different languages and dialects and this 
will undoubtedly have encouraged the 
Gluck children to acquire language skills, 
just like their father. Eventually, it is said 
that Shmuel became the best of them all at 
languages...including fluent Arabic! Joszi 
later quoted Tomas Masaryk, who said that 
“as many languages you know, as many 
times you are a human being.” 

Miriam is remembered as having had a 
great sense of humour and had a particular 
liking for stuffed cabbage, which Sara made 
for her whenever she visited. Those who 
lived in the outlying communities would also 
have to travel into Chust to visit the doctor 
and, in Miriam’s case, this was a certain Dr 
Otto Erpf, a Christian who lived on 
Korjatovic Street in the centre of the town 
and many of his patients lived in the nearby 
villages. Baruch would tease her, asking if 
she was coming for the stuffed cabbage or 
because she was missing Dr Erpf! 

Korjatovic Street was also where a new, 
modern Post Office was built in the late 
1930s and where construction of the 
Roman Catholic church of St Anne had 
begun back in 1799. This had clocks on all 


four faces of the tall bell tower that could be 
seen throughout the town and which were 
maintained by Mr Treiber, the Jewish 
watchmaker. The loud ringing of the bells of 
St Anne’s and those of the Greek Orthodox 
church on Sundays and Christian holidays, 
would irritate many amongst the Jewish 
population. 

Sara’s sister Etye had a somewhat 
unhappy marriage to a man named Aizik 
Leibovic, born in Chust in 1890 42 , with 
whom she had one daughter named Frida 
(known as Fryku), whom the Gluck children 
sometimes visited and who also came and 
stayed at their house, sharing a bed with 
two of the girls. He had a stall in the market 
from which he sold rolls of material, which 
women would buy to make clothes at 
home. They lived on Iza Street in Chust 43 , 
which ran north from the end of Duchnovich 
Street in the centre of the town towards the 
village of Iza a little over three miles (5 
kms) away. The Leibovic family home was 
near the extensive military barracks and 
this was most probably the site of an airfield 
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built in the 1930s which was later widened 
by a Hungarian Labour Battalion during the 
war. 

Whenever any of the Berkovic girls took a 
fancy to one the local young men, it was 
Baruch who was always asked to ‘vet’ them 
as potential suitors, in the absence of their 
father Yakov. Expressing his opinion of 
Etye’s husband-to-be, he is said to have 
told Beyla that “whilst he certainly knew the 
Torah 44 , he couldn’t say anything further by 
way of recommendation”. 

However, it was to be Esther, the youngest 
of the Berkovic sisters who would 
eventually have the greatest impact on the 
family’s future. With each of her older 
sisters having left home and married, she 
came to live with Baruch and Sara in Huszt. 
She was most probably in her early teens 
and already had dreams of travelling to 
America. Baruch had ordered some boots 
to be made for her and had promised that, 
when she was a little older, he would sign 
the necessary papers as her guardian so 
that she could immigrate. 

However, she became ill during one of the 
many typhus epidemics that had afflicted 
Eastern Europe since the Middle Ages and 
was nursed by Sara, most probably away 
from the other children to prevent them 
from becoming infected. Meanwhile, the 
boots had been finished and, having 


collected them from the shoemaker, 

Baruch placed them under her pillow 
to encourage her to get well again. He 
also bought her some fine-smelling 
soap and stockings, things she would 
never normally have had, as a further 
incentive to recovery. 

Esther did finally reach New York in 
1922 at the age of twenty, via Ellis 
Island, the famous entry point for over 
12 million immigrants between 1892 
and 1954 and, two years later, she 
married Josef Rubinstein. She had known 
Josef, who was her cousin 45 from 
childhood at home and, when just nine 
years old, was said to have washed his 
only shirt in the stream so he would have it 
clean for Shabbat because she felt sorry for 
him. In New York, she worked first in one of 
the many garment district sweatshops, 
making ties. 

Josef was born in 1900, one of three boys, 
the others being known as Yankel and 
Bani 46 . They were a poor family and his 
mother Rifka was even more religious than 
her husband Abraham, who was the first to 
emigrate. Rifka, who lived to the age of 
102, didn’t really want to go, fearing that 
her sons would be changed and took in 
people’s washing in order to survive.. 
However, finally she agreed to join her 
husband in 1914 and Josef is believed to 
have begun rolling cigars for a living, 


possibly in Cleveland. The 1930 
US Federal Census lists them as 
having married in 1924 and 
living in the Borough of 
Manhattan, with Joe’s 
occupation given as being that of 
a chauffeur. In fact, he was a 
taxi driver! 

However Esther, who would later 
be referred to by everyone in the 
family as The Tante’, the 
German word for aunt, 
persuaded him to give up taxi driving and 
go into business and he began with a 
grocery shop in the Bronx on the Lower 
East Side, which would then have been 
described as a ‘Mama and Papa store’, 
which they ran together. 

Throughout the 1920s and 30s, she 
maintained regular contact with her sister 
Sara. By 1930, Esther and Joe were living 
at 273 Stanton Street, on the Lower East 
Side and she wrote frequent letters which 
Sara would read aloud to her family. She 
would also send packets of unshelled 
peanuts for the children, which were a very 
special treat and certainly not something 
that could be bought in Chust. 

Being four and a half thousand miles away 
(7240 kms), she clearly felt the separation 
very strongly and, in order to have 
something to show how her sister’s family 


Josef Rubinstein's taxi 
driver badge 
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In the back row (left to right) are Moti, Blimcsu, Esti, Malka, Shmuel and Majer Hersch. In the front row are Moshe, Sara, 

Baruch, Beila and Lajcsu, with Halu seated in front. 


was growing back at home, she managed 
to persuade Sara to have a professional 
photograph taken. We will never know how 
difficult it was to get Baruch to agree to this, 


for such things would generally have been 
disapproved of, but Sara succeeded and 
we have Esther to thank for the only known 
group image of Baruch, his wife and 


mother-in-law, his daughter-in-law, 
grandson and seven of his children. Sara is 
wearing a navy blue dress with a white 
blouse. Judging by the ages of those 
involved, the image will have been taken 
during the first half of 1930 and was the 
work of Foto Angelo, whose studio was at 
24 Masarykova. However, it was only seen 
for the very first time by some of those who 
appear in the photograph when The Tante’ 
gave it to them after the war! 

Esther had no children of her own and, 
although it now seems quite extraordinary, 
she wrote to Sara asking if she would let 
her have one of the Gluck girls! Most 
probably, this was around 1932, following 
the birth of Sara’s thirteenth child Beylcsu. 
Sara is believed to have responded by 
asking “Which one should I send? I only 
have one of each.” This episode helps to 
illustrate the strength of the family ties that 
were later to prove so important in their 
survival. Remarkable as it might seem, 
Esther’s request was certainly not 
unprecedented. It turns out that Moti’s wife 
Goldie was ‘given’ by her mother to her 
sister and it may not have been an entirely 
uncommon practice, possibly associated 
with high rates of infant mortality. 

Inevitably, in such a large family, Esti was 
her mother’s great helper and, being the 
first daughter, had an extra special 
relationship with Sara. Growing up with 
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three brothers, she was clearly something 
of a ‘tomboy’, strong-minded and 
opinionated, whilst only too willing to join in 
with their games. She was also quite 
rebellious when she was young and was 
known to take her father’s cigarettes and 
smoke them in the outhouse. 

Esti did all sorts of work around the home, 
from looking after the girls and painting the 
house, to sewing and cutting everyone’s 
hair. She would also trim the boys’ hair and 
peyot ringlets 47 , certainly those of Majer 
Hersch and possibly Shmuel too, much to 
Baruch’s displeasure. However, this was 
expressed with little more than a gesture. 
There were no raised voices or arguments. 
She even trimmed the cat’s whiskers...’to 
make them neat’! 

Esti always took great pride in her 
housekeeping, using lace to line cupboard 
shelves and was always fixing and mending 
things. She was also quite inventive, 
making her own moisturising face cream. 
For her afternoon stroll along the main 
street, it is said that she would only wear 
her underclothes beneath her coat so as to 
look as thin as possible and would, 
allegedly, wear elastic at her wrists so that, 
as soon as she was out of sight of home, 
she could pull up her sleeves, which was 
not regarded as ‘proper’. Baruch’s wry 
comment on this would be to ask ’’wasn’t 
there enough material for proper sleeves?” 


The family’s diet at home was fairly 
frugal, even in the good times. 

Breakfast would typically consist of 
cornmeal boiled in water with a little 
salt, then served with milk and sugar 
added. There was no chicken or meat 
at home and, in winter, the pickled 
vegetables stored in the cellar would 
provide much of their nutrition. As 
elsewhere in continental Europe, lunch was 
the main meal. Stores were shut for two 
hours in the middle of the day and Baruch 
would come home to eat and take ‘a rest’ 
with Sara. While they were having their 
‘nap’, the children would put up a net on the 
family table and play ping-pong, (otherwise 
known as table tennis) with Moti being the 
best at the game. 

In winter, hard-packed frozen snow meant 
that children could skate on the streets or 
even hitch a ride by holding on to the back 
of passenger sleighs as they galloped past. 
Summers were short, with snow sometimes 
on the ground as late as May, so July and 
August were the months for swimming and 
other outdoor activities. Despite her very 
fair complexion, Sara still went to the river 
sometimes and wore a swimsuit in a black 
shiny material, but only when her daughters 
were there. Joszi, Esti and Majer Hersch 
enjoyed swimming in the Rika. It was also a 
source of food, with carp being caught alive 
and sold in the market from large vats. 


The area had a thriving 
lumber industry and timber 
cut further upstream would 
be floated down the Rika, the 
trunks being tied together to 
make giant rafts, up to one 
hundred feet (30 metres) long. These were 
carried downstream where they 
eventually reached the sawmills and 
woodyards scattered along the banks of the 
River Tisa, a major tributary of the Danube 
and one of the main rivers of Central 
Europe. The tutajosok, or ‘raftsmen’ who 
created the rafts and steered them using a 
wooden oar, shaped like a giant spoon, 
wore special shoes to ensure they didn’t 
lose their footing. They carried leather 
satchels, containing simple food such as 
bacon and onion bread, together with a 
bottle of homemade brandy. 

Life in Chust was generally fairly simple 
and well-ordered, not least by the family’s 
Jewish faith and observance. Although 
possibly seen as the poor relations of the 
Gluck clan and certainly the most religious, 
it was Baruch’s wisdom and judgement that 
was always sought and respected by 
others. Each of the younger members of 
the family had their own ideas and 
aspirations and, to the extent that it’s 
possible to say, had the necessary self- 
confidence to set off on their own, to face 
whatever dangers and uncertainties lay 
ahead and to realise their ambitions. 
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Whilst almost all I know of my paternal great-grandparents are their names and the villages where they lived and nothing has yet been 
discovered about their ancestors, I have been able to trace my British family tree back much further. 

Britain is one the very few European countries not to have been invaded and occupied by a hostile enemy for almost a thousand years. Having 
benefited from several centuries of relative stability and with long-established systems in place for the recording of births, marriages and deaths, 

researching one’s British ancestry presents fewer problems than in some other parts of Europe. 

All family history research is a leap in the dark, a voyage into the unknown and uncovering the unexpected is one of the many rewards. However, 
whilst it is true to say that Britain offers opportunities for discovery that may not necessarily be available elsewhere, it shouldn’t be assumed that 

there haven’t been tremendous changes during the past centuries. 

For example, the Gluck family’s home town wasn’t the only place where street names have changed. No fewer than six thousand and twenty- 
eight of London’s streets were given new names during the period 1857 to 1929, creating an additional problem when trying to discover where 
and how one’s ancestors lived. However, for the purposes of this story, we will go back no further than the nineteenth century. 

*** 
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Part Three 

In another country, far, far away... 

Whilst Baruch and Sara were busy caring 
for young Yankel, Yoszi and Esti, one 
thousand and sixty-five miles away from 
Huszt (1714 kms), at least eight long days 
travel and in the suburbs of south London, 
another young couple were also bringing up 
their three young children. Their names 
were Percy and Charlotte Field. 

Percy Field was born on September 25 th 
1881 at 61 Torriano Avenue in Kentish 
Town, in north-west London, not far from 
today’s Jewish Museum and a mile and a 
half (2.5 kms) north of London’s St. 

Pancras international rail terminal. 

Twenty years later, the 1901 census for 
England lists him as living with his parents 
at 10 Station Terrace, Camberwell, a south¬ 
east London suburb, the eldest of four 
children, with a sister and two brothers. 

Charlotte, often known as ‘Lottie’, was a 
year younger than her husband and was 
born on August 12 th 1882, the tenth of the 
thirteen children of George and Maria 
Head, with three brothers, eight sisters and 
one other yet to be identified, at least five of 
whom had died in childhood. It may be 
possible to trace her family history back as 
far as 1566, when Queen Elizabeth I was 



The Rose and Crown public house at 71 Torriano Avenue, 
five houses away from Percy Field's birthplace 


on the English throne. However, Percy’s 
distant ancestors have proved more difficult 
to identify. 


His grandfather Enoch Field was born 
around 1827 in the village of Toddington, in 
the county of Bedfordshire, some 35 miles 
(56 kms) north of London. It was a thriving 
market town during the 18 th century, 
although by 1800 its importance was 
already on the wane. 48 His father, William 


Field, had almost certainly been a farmer 
but, by 1851 and aged 24, Enoch had 
moved to Central London and become a 
policeman, based at the police station in 
Hunter Place. 49 

Whilst he was there, he met Caroline Mary 
Seer who, like Enoch, had also been born 
in Bedfordshire, in the village of Woburn, 
only six miles (10 kms) from Toddington. 
She was working as a milliner 50 and lived 
just ten minutes’ walk away from Enoch’s 
place of work, at 3 Chenies Street, between 
Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street, 
which she shared with her sister Elizabeth, 
also a milliner and a younger sister Mary. 

Enoch and Caroline 
were married at 
the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel in Great Queen 
Street (left), a mile away 
to the south near the 
British Museum, on 
December 6 th 1851. 

The next time we come 
across Enoch and 
Caroline is in the census conducted ten 
years later on April 7 th 1861. The couple 
were living at 47 Burton Street, not far from 
what is now London’s international rail 
terminal at St.Pancras, with their three 
children, listed as Laura aged eight, George 
Enoch aged six and Henry John, just two 
years old. They had also acquired a lodger, 
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a 31 year-old musician named Joseph, who 
was living with them in the house and 
contributing to the family’s income. By this 
time, Enoch had given up his career as a 



policeman and had become a straw hat 
maker. With almost everyone wearing a 
hat of some sort during this period, the 
manufacture of hats and caps was an 
important trade in London. Many of the best 
known firms were located in Blackfriars 
Road, just two miles away (3 kms), south of 
the River Thames. These supplied great 
numbers of made-to-measure top hats, 
academic mortar boards, riding hats, hats 
for Beefeaters 51 , Chelsea pensioners 52 and 
hotel doormen. One firm specialised in 
policemen's helmets, producing several 
thousand each year, and not just for the 
police in Britain. 

Another decade on, the 1871 census finds 
the family living at 32 Drummond Terrace, 


with Enoch, his wife Caroline and their 16 
year-old son George all listed as working in 
the straw hat trade and their 18 year-old 
daughter Laura employed as a dyer. Their 
son, previously listed as Henry John, is now 
given the less formal name of Harry and 
they have another child, seven year-old 
Alexander Alfred, both listed as 
‘scholars’ 53 . 

By 1881, the Fields had moved again, this 
time to number 61 Torriano Avenue, a 
little further north in Kentish Town, where 
they shared a house with two other 
families, those of Edward Ford, a house 
painter and George Bowdler, a 
hairdresser. 

Not only was Enoch also now employed 
as a dyer and 17 year-old Alexander 
working as a baker, but George Enoch, 
now a married man himself, was also 
living there with his parents. His wife was 
Caroline Charlotte Brewer, born in the City 
of London on September 19 th 1857 and 
christened a year later at the very famous 
church of St Clement Danes, on The Strand 
in central London 54 . 

They were married in 1877 at St Luke’s 
church in Kentish Town. In the 1881 
census, George Enoch is described as a 
straw hat blocker. ‘Blocking’ is the process 
by which hats, whether made of straw or 
felt, are formed into shape over a mould 


when wet or softened with steam, either by 
hand or using a special press. 

By the time of the next ten-year census, 
George and Caroline had moved to a home 
of their own at 12 Station Terrace in 

Camberwell, two miles (3 kms) 
south of the hat-making area 
of Blackfriars Road, with their 
daughter Grace, aged seven 
and a son named Alec who 
was just 2 years old. Once 
again it was quite a large 
house and shared with two 
other families, Frederick 
Soddy, a mercantile clerk with 
a wife and two daughters, and 
a widow, Ann Russell from the 
Orkney Islands 55 , described as 
“living on her own means”, in 
other words having no need to 
work, with a sixteen year-old 
daughter Jessie, a pupil teacher at a local 
board school, set up under the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. 

However, there was no mention of George 
and Caroline’s eldest son Percy, who had 
been born in 1881, for the simple reason 
that he wasn’t at home that day when the 
census was conducted on Sunday April 5 th 
1891. Instead, he was in bed... .in a ward at 
the world-famous Guy’s Hospital, first 
formed in 1721 ....although there’s no 
information as to why he was there. 



Caroline Charlotte 
Field 
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The parents of Percy Field’s future wife 
Charlotte Agnes were George Joseph 
Head, born in 1844 in the ancient Roman 
city of Bath in Somerset and Maria 
Hamden, born on October 5 th 1842 in 
Twyford, near Reading in Berkshire and the 
story of how they met is rather romantic. 



Maria Head and her daughter Charlotte Agnes 


They were travelling west in the same 
compartment on a Great Western Railway 
train from Paddington station in London. He 
was going to see his sister and brother-in¬ 


law who lived in Marlow and she was on 
her way to visit her relations in Twyford. 

They were married at St. Luke’s church in 
Holborn on December 20 th 1868 and, by 
1871, were living at 10 Brownlow Street, 
between Holborn and Covent Garden in 
central London, with a two year-old 
daughter Louisa. George was working as a 
warehouseman for a company supplying 
limestone blocks for use in lithographic 
printing. By 1881, George and Maria’s 
family had increased to seven children, two 
sons, Walter aged 6 and a baby named 
Albert and four more daughters, Annie 
aged 9 and five year-old Ada, Ellen aged 3 
and one year-old Francis, all now living at 
number 13 Ulric Street in the south-east 
London suburb of Camberwell. 

Like so much of 19 th century London, Ulric 
Street no longer exists. However, thanks to 
the work of Charles Booth, who 
campaigned on behalf of the working-class 
poor of London and for state pensions, we 
have a first-hand account of life there in 
1899. Booth’s notebook 56 for September 
28 th /29 th of that year records a walk he took 
with the local police constable in that part of 
Camberwell, as part of one of the most 
extensive social surveys of the period. His 
vivid description of his companion 
Constable Young tells us he was “a solid, 
double-chinned policeman, intelligent and 
fairly communicative, but unmarried, 


considering a constable’s pay insufficient to 
keep a wife and family.” 

The two men approached Ulric Street from 
Clarendon Avenue, which Booth describes 
as having “seven pleasant cottages of four 
rooms each 57 , with gardens and vines over 
most of the houses with lots of grapes.” 58 





Nearby Leipsic Road in 1913. The roof of the 
Victorian school can be seen behind the houses. 

Ulric Street itself was mainly two-storey 
working-class houses, one exception being 
occupied by a widow, “very respectable” 
with three other women lodging there, 
which is let at a cost of £20 a year plus 
rates and taxes. She complains bitterly of 
the noise from the nearby school, whose 
children “use the road as a convenient 
playground.” Although the street has long- 
since disappeared, the school is still there, 
with its original three-storey Victorian 
building a surviving feature of Camberwell’s 
past. 
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Ten years later, George and Maria were 
still living in Ulric Street, aged 47 and 49 
respectively, with George now working as 
an ink manufacturer, reportedly supplying 
ink to the national newspapers based in 
London’s Fleet Street and to the De La Rue 
Company, which printed the Bank of 
England’s banknotes. He is also said to 
have made wooden printing blocks and 
dealt in the cloths used in the trade. Ellen 
and Albert were still living at home on the 
night of April 5 th 1891, together with Walter, 
now aged 16 and described as working as 
an errand boy, but a new name now 
appears on the census return, that of 8 
year-old Charlotte Agnes Head. 


Percy Field and 
Charlotte Head 
were married on 
April 22nd 1905 
at St James’ 
church in 
Knatchbull Road, 
Camberwell. 

At the time, both 
of them gave 
their address as 
99 Flaxman 
Road, less than 
half a mile away. 
One hundred 
years earlier, the population of Camberwell 
had been just over seven thousand. 



Charlotte Head in November 
1901 



Charlotte Field, with Sybil, Eileen and Percy outside 
9 Penrith Road, Thornton Heath in March 1911 

However, by July 1906, when their first 
child Eileen Grace was born, it had grown 
to over a quarter of a million, as the London 
suburbs expanded rapidly to cope with the 
city’s ever-growing demand for housing. 


When their son Percy Head was born in 
June 1908, they had moved to 25 Lenham 
Road in Thornton Heath, another south 
London suburb eight miles (13 kms) from 
the centre of the city and, two years later, a 
second daughter Evelyn Sybil May was 
born in May 1910, following yet another 
move, this time to nearby Penrith Road, just 
eight minutes walk away. 

Just as Baruch and Sara later moved from 
35 Zatkovicova to number 41 to 
accommodate their growing family, so 
Percy, Charlotte and their three children 

also found the need 
for more room, making 
their final move to 3 
Seneca Road in 
readiness for the birth 
of their fourth child. 
Once again, it was 
only a short distance 
away, over the railway 
bridge, past the station 
and next to St.John’s 
Congregational 
church. Indeed, it may 
well have been the 
fact that the house was so close to the 
church that influenced their choice of home. 

Although, by then, Thornton Heath had 
several things in common with Huszt, with a 
mainline railway station, a cinema, over a 
hundred stores and a brickworks that made 
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good use of the local clay, its origins were 
entirely different. A map from 1847 shows 
an area composed almost entirely of 
scattered farms, with no village or other 
buildings at all. However, between 1860 
and the early years of the 20 th century, 
Thornton Heath was transformed from an 
isolated rural community to a major 
suburban area with a population of 15,000 
and the first electric trams outside central 
London. Its growth was due entirely to one 
thing; the coming of the railway. 



Thornton Heath railway station, with electric tram, 1906 


However, at first in 1862, the station was 
quite literally in the middle of nowhere, 
surrounded by farmland and initially called 
Colliers’ Water Station, after the nearest 
farmhouse. 

Three days after Britain’s declaration of war 
with Germany on August 4 th 1914, the 20 
year-old Edward, Prince of Wales, great- 
grandson of Queen Victoria, launched a 
National Relief Fund to help the families of 



Percv Field in 1901 

men in the forces and those suffering from 
what was described as "industrial distress". 
Within its first week, it had raised a million 
pounds and fundraising efforts began in 
towns and villages throughout Britain. In 
Thornton Heath, members of the Boy Scout 
youth movement collected waste paper, for 
every ton of which a local manufacturer 
made donations to the Fund. 

Percy Field was quick to lend his support 


The Electric Palace cinema in Brigstock Road 

the popular patriotic song Rule Britannia. 
There were orchestral, choral and solo 
performances, recitations and even a 
conjuring act. As well as organising the 
entire event, Percy also performed himself, 


and, within less than six weeks of the Fund 
being launched, he had organised what 
was advertised as a Grand Patriotic 
Concert, the first of several fund-raising 
events that he and 
Charlotte would 
arrange during the 
First World War. 

The concert took 
place at the cinema 
in Thornton Heath, 
known as the 
Central Electric 
Palace and opened 
with the national 
anthems of Britain, 

France, Belgium and Russia, followed by 
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as one of two piano accompanists, 
something he had already done at an 
earlier concert held there in April 1914. 
Although we don’t know where he worked 
or for whom, it is clear that Percy was a 
Chartered Accountant’s 59 clerk and the war 
brought a significant increase in 
accountancy work, particularly in managing 
the companies and banks of enemy states. 
The control of costs associated with 
wartime production and munitions became 
of great importance and there was an 
increase in the amount of taxation work. 

When conscription was introduced in 1915, 
Chartered Accountants were recognised as 
being of national importance and it may 
have been for this reason that Percy was 
not called up for military service. However, 
he was nevertheless in uniform, as one of 
almost 24,000 Special Constables 
appointed by London’s Metropolitan Police 
during the war. Their duties were to guard 
key sites, such as railway stations, bridges 
etc, to assist the public during air raids, to 
help keep public order and to protect vital 
services, such as water supply, from 
potential sabotage. 

On January 19 th 1915, a ‘Khaki Day’ was 
held in Thornton Heath when at least five 
hundred people donated presents for the 
troops. At the same time, the cost of food 
and the necessities of life had already risen 


by 25% and life was becoming more 
difficult for the civilian population. 

Percy and Charlotte’s fourth and last child 
was born on February 14 th 1915 and, 
because of the date, was given the name 
Thelma Valentine, later to be known by 
some as Tern or Temmie and the semi¬ 
detached house in Seneca Road was to be 



Charlotte and Thelma, in a park in Thornton Heath 


her home for the next forty-three years. 
Despite Percy not only having a full-time 
job and his duties as a Special Constable, 
with Charlotte having four young children to 
care for, the couple continued to find time 
for their charitable work and on Wednesday 
May 24 th 1916, they organised a ‘Grand 
Empire Day Concert’ at the cinema and 
theatre in Thornton Heath High Street. This 
time, the large red poster stated that “The 
proceeds of this concert are to be devoted 
to Mr & Mrs Percy Field’s Fund for 
Providing Comforts of an Edible Nature for 
Soldiers at the Front.” Reserved seats were 


on sale for one shilling 60 and could be 
obtained from Mr & Mrs Field at 3 Seneca 
Road and the programme featured “Chalky, 
the original tramp artist”, a singer named 
Miss Gladys Candy, Mr Will Leslie, a 
comedian and Miss Gwennie Sinclair, 
described as “a child vocalist”. 


From the spring of 1915, air raids by the 
giant German Zeppelin airships had 
become more regular. 



The results of a Zeppelin raid on the northern city of 
Hull, in June 1915. 
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On October 13 th , bombs were dropped on 
Beech House Road and Edridge Road in 
Thornton Heath, just two miles (3 kms) 
away from the Field family’s home and on 
other streets elsewhere in the town. 



Eileen and Percy (standing), with their parents, 
Thelma in the centre and Sybil in front, C1917/18. 


Although the bombs were small, there were 
fatalities and no doubt Percy and his fellow 
Special Constables had a very busy night. 


Blackout measures had been introduced, 
with reduced street lighting and residents 
required to keep thick curtains drawn 
across their windows during the hours of 
darkness. 

However, by 1917 the slow-moving 
Zeppelin airships had been replaced by 
twin-engine Gotha heavy bombers, aircraft 
that were capable of carrying fourteen 25kg 
bombs and with a range of over 500 miles 
(800 kms). During the summer, large 
formations of Gothas were attacking 
London and the surrounding area, causing 
hundreds of casualties. 

With as many as one hundred searchlight 
beams now to be seen from Thornton 
Heath, lighting up the night sky, there were 
also anti-aircraft guns, the nearest being a 
rapid-firing French weapon installed in 
Gonville Road, just seven minutes’ walk 
away from Percy and Charlotte’s home. 
Whenever it was fired, the windows rattled! 
The nearby Selhurst Grammar School for 
Girls had been taken over, together with the 
boys’ school next door, to serve as a 
wartime hospital for injured servicemen. 

Percy Field’s younger brother Oscar (above 
right), born in 1893, volunteered to serve as 
a Rifleman in the 21 st (County of London) 
Battalion of the 1 st Surrey Rifles. His 
battalion was sent to France in 1915 and 
landed at Le Havre on March 16 th before 



taking part in the battle of Festubert, in the 


Artois region of 
France, between 
May 15 th and 27 th . 

During the battle, 
the British lost over 
16,000 men, 
including Oscar 
who was killed on 
May 25 th . However, 
despite the 
enormous human 
cost, that particular 
battle only resulted 
in an advance of just thirteen hundred 
yards, three quarters of a mile! (1.2 kms). 


The end of the First World War in 
November 1918 brought peace at last, but 
it also brought something that killed even 
more than had died during the hostilities. 
Sadly, just as Esther’s father Yakov had 
died when she was only three years-old, so 
Thelma lost her father at exactly the same 
age when Percy became a victim of the 
worldwide Spanish Flu pandemic of 1918. 


Some say that this infected one in three of 
the world’s population and the final death 
toll has been estimated at anything 
between fifty and one hundred million, most 
dying of bacterial pneumonia, with the 
young being particularly vulnerable. 


*** 
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PART FOUR 

Meanwhile...back in Eastern Europe... 

With the end of the First World War and the 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the Gluck family’s world was changing. 
They were now citizens of an entirely new 
country, known as Czechoslovakia. Their 
home town of Huszt had now become 
Chust and the street in which they lived 
was no longer named Vamhfd utca, ‘the 
street of the tax bridge’, but Zatkovicova. 

In 1921, the country’s founding President, 
Tomas Masaryk, anxious to unite the 
different cultural and ethnic communities of 
the newly-formed nation, travelled east by 
train from Prague for his one and 
only visit to the region of Sub-Carpathian 



Ruthenia, seen here arriving in Uzhorod on 
Wednesday September 22nd. From there 
he went on to Chust, where Baruch was 
one of several representatives of the local 


Jewish community in a delegation that met 
him at the railway station. 

Family bonds were very strong and first one 
grandmother came to live with Baruch, 

Sara and the children, followed not long 
after by the other. Sara had been just 
seventeen years old when her father died in 
Vienna and, within a couple of years, she 
had married Baruch and set up home in the 
town. By the time her youngest sister 
Esther set off for America in 1921 or 22, her 
other three sisters would also have been 
married and so it seems most likely that it 
was soon after that her mother Beyla came 
to live with them. She was well-known for 
having smoked a pipe, claiming it was only 
to ease her toothache and it is said that she 
wept constantly for her beloved husband 
Yakov. 

No-one can be certain exactly where she 
would have slept, but it may well have been 
on the sofa in Baruch and Sara’s bedroom. 
Certainly, Joszi slept there on his 
occasional visits while on leave from the 
Czechoslovak Army. 

Joszi was called up for military service on 
April 21 st 1931 for eighteen months of 
active duty, following which he would have 
been liable to be recalled as a reserve at 
any time until the end of 1960. According to 
his army records, it would seem that, as a 
new recruit (novacek), he was first sent for 


basic training with the 12 th Artillery 
Regiment before being posted to the 5 th 
Battery of the 7 th Regiment as a Private on 
October 1 st , most probably at Olomouc, 50 
miles (80 kms) north-east of Brno. Twenty- 
one months after being called up, he was 
signed off as being on permanent leave, 
assigned to the reserve by the 
Commanding Officer of his Regiment’s 
Auxilliary Battery from January 15 th 1933. 

There is a family story that, late one night, 
there was heard a knocking at the window 
and it was Joszi, who had come home 
while serving with the army to see the 
newest of his siblings. This certainly seems 
to be borne out, since his service records 
refer to two short periods of leave. The first 
of these was from December 30 th 1931 to 
January 9 th 1932 and was most likely to 
have been a period of convalescence, 
having supposedly had a horse step on his 
foot. However, a second visit shortly after, 
from April 29 th to May 9 th , probably 
coincides with the birth of Baruch and 
Sara’s 13 th child Beylcsu. 

Joszi’s army documents also provide more 
personal detail than that available for most 
of the other family members. For example, 
his health records refer to Sara having had 
some unspecified heart problem and that 
he had also been diagnosed with a mild 
enlargement of the left ventricle. However, 
he was otherwise healthy and, during his 
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time in the army, his weight increased by 
over twelve pounds (5.5kgs). However, 
his dental health was another matter. 
Whilst aged only twenty-one, he had 3 
cavities, 4 extractions and 2 fillings! 

Beyla died in 1932 at her daughter 
Reizel’s home in Udvari, across the 
border in Romania and now known as 
Odoreu. That very same week, Sara was 
giving birth to her thirteenth child and she 
was named Beyla in memory of her 
grandmother. Baruch learnt of her death 
while Sara was in labour and swore 
everyone to silence until the baby was 
born to avoid upsetting his wife. 



The old cemetery in Khust in 2010. It has since been restored and is regularly maintained. 


Much of the inscription is 
unfortunately illegible but 
“daughter of the late Yakov” 
clearly appears on the first 
line, followed by the Hebrew 
letters MOH. I am told that 
this is an acronym, short for 
Mem-vov-heh, meaning ‘our 
teacher the Rabbi’, a term 
of respect and an honour 
title. Therefore, at one 
stroke, we now have the 
name of my paternal great- 
great-grandfather, after 
whom, quite possibly, my 
own father may have been 
named. 


It was probably soon after that Baruch’s 
own mother Shifra moved into the Gluck 
home, or rather to a little house in the back 
yard, situated close to the family’s well. She 
was also a widow and, when she became 
unwell, was invited to live with Baruch’s 
brother Gedaliah, whose house in the 
centre of town was bigger and better 

equipped. 

It was there that she 
died, most likely on 
May 8 th 1935 (5 lyar 
5696 in the Jewish 
calendar) and was 
buried in the main 
Jewish cemetery. 



The discovery of my paternal great¬ 
grandmother’s grave in July 2013 was an 
occasion of enormous significance. When 
one is raking over the ashes of the past in 
the forlorn hope of finding some 
fragmentary evidence, some tiny scrap of 
information, even the smallest discovery 
can be immensely gratifying. Digital images 
of documentary records are all very fine, 
but to be able to actually see where Shifra 
was laid to rest, with her name and date on 
a gravestone, was not merely just another 
piece in the jigsaw puzzle, but the source of 
other previously unknown information. 


The second line proved more difficult to 
decipher until it was identified by my 
nephew Oded as having been written in 
Aramaic, the ancient language of the Bible 
and other holy books. He revealed that it 
was a very old lament, used in Jewish 
funerals and memorials and written on 
headstones for almost two thousand years. 
Its meaning is very poetic and can be 
translated as “shame on such beauty which 
has faded into the soil. ” 

Nevertheless, a belief that this does indeed 
mark Shifra’s final resting place is based 
very largely on the fact that the year is 
about right and that this is the only burial in 
the cemetery that bears her given name. 
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However, the two grandmothers were not 
the only ones to have benefited from 
sharing Baruch and Sara’s home. In 
November 1926, the engagement was 
announced of their eldest son Yankel, then 
aged seventeen, referred to on their 
engagement card by his Hungarian name 
of Jeno and using the German word 
Verlobte for engagement. 61 
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His fiancee was a local girl 
named Margaretta Pikkel, 
aged sixteen and known as 
Malka, whose birthplace is 
recorded as Vnikov 62 . The 
Pikkel family, sometimes 
spelt Pickel, lived on 
Benesova, referred to as 
Benes Boulevard and 
Malka’s mother Brakha, 
known as Biri (right) was a 


striking, ‘aristocratic’-looking woman, born 
in 1889 to Shmuel and Margaretta Marton 
in Vel’atin 63 , a village five miles (8 kms) 
south of Chust. 




Back row (left to right) Dori, Lili/Leah, Berl's wife Tirzah, 
Elias, Helene/Hencsi, and Malka. Front row, Sara/Suri, 
Brakha , Mimi, Shlomo Josef, Eva and Hadi Berkovic. 

Malka’s very strict father, Shlomo Josef 
Pikkel, was a member of the Satmar 
Hassidic group 64 and a follower of the 
Teitelbaum rabbi. Born in Huszt in 1888 to 
Yakov and Rivka, he was a dealer in corn 
and flour, possibly including feed for horses 
and cattle, trading from 9 Benesova which 
was most probably also the family home, 
with the telephone number 74. 65 


Malka had several sisters, Dori, Lili/Leah 66 , 
Helene/Hencsi, Mimi, 67 Sara/Suri and Eva 
and, memorably, their father is once said to 
have observed that “my daughters should 
not come with a dowry; they are so 
beautiful that they should receive one 
instead!” She also had two brothers, one 
named Berl/Bela, born in 1909, who was a 
cantor and shochet 68 , married to Tirtsa (nee 
Fiksler) and lived in the historic town of 
Koszeg, on the Hungarian/Austrian border. 
Her younger brother was named Elias. 

According to Yankel, his father Baruch had 
encouraged him to go into business, 
working with his uncle Jeno at his rubber 
processing factory outside the town, on the 
other side of the river Rika, near the Red 
Hill. Reports suggest that the smell from the 
factory was very noticeable and it almost 
certainly manufactured tyres, although 
there may also have been other products 
too. However, it would appear that he either 
declined the opportunity or, having tried it 
out, discovered that the work wasn’t to his 
liking. 

We do know that Yankel became a cantor 
and, according to his own account during 
the 1940s, was trained as such in Berlin. 
However, the details are far from clear. 
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Many cantors had no formal musical 
training and relatively few appear to have 
devoted themselves exclusively to their 
duties in the synagogue, seeking other 
employment in order to support them and 
their families. Most would probably have 
learned ‘on-the-job’, alongside an already 
experienced cantor, eventually taking on 
the role, once their voices had matured. 

The first documentary evidence of him 
serving as a cantor came later, with the 
discovery of three residency permits issued 
by the police in the city of Brno, 313 miles 
(504 kms) away from Chust, in December 
1935. 

It is also believed that Yankel developed 
the necessary skills to become a shochet, 
although once again there is no proof as to 
where and when this took place or for 
which categories of livestock he may have 
been licensed to practice. However, since 
serving as a cantor will not have been a 
full-time occupation, this may well have 
been his main source of income. 

It is not known exactly when he and Malka 
set up home in a single-storey building next 


21 Known at home, pre-war, by his Yiddish name 
Majer Hersch, or more usually by the family 
nickname of Halu (or Helukan by his mother's 


to the family home 69 , but it was probably 
soon after they were married. It had one 
door opposite the entrance and, for some 
reason, a second door facing the sports 
arena. The kitchen was larger than Sara’s, 
with a big oven and there was one other 
room that must have served not only as 
Yankel and Malka’s bedroom but also for 
their two children. Herman 21 was born on 
March 12 th 1928 and Helena 22 on June 13th 
1930. Unlike the main Gluck family home, 
which was lit by oil lamps, Yankel and 
Malka had electric lighting. However, the 
wiring was apparently fixed to the walls, 
rather than being hidden within. 

As children, Halu and Hedi called their 
parents by their family names, but referred 
to Baruch and Sara as Tati and Mami, just 
as their aunts and uncles did. At home, 
they did everything the same as the other 
younger children, their mother being only 
two years older than Esti. On Friday nights, 
when Yankel and Malka were at home, they 
and their children would eat their evening 
meal with the rest of the family. Whenever 
Yankel was away from home, either 
working as a cantor, shochet or in some 
other capacity, Malka would occupy herself 


sisters) and post-war in Israel as Tsvi or Zvika (See 
Appendix - Part Two for further 
details/pronunciation.) 


selling fruit and drinks in the market in 
Chust, no doubt contributing to the family 
income. 

Sometimes, Yankel would line up ‘the 
children’ and conduct them using a wooden 
spoon while they practised songs outside in 
the front yard. He is also remembered 
being heard singing the well-known 
American song of the 1930s by Cole Porter 
titled “Don’t Fence Me In”.in English. 

While singing, Yankel could easily became 
so absorbed, it was as if he was in a trance. 
He would use a tuning fork when practising 
and he and his family would join the others 
to sing religious songs around the table on 
holy days. Baruch also enjoyed singing, as 
did Malka who was said to have a beautiful 
singing voice. 

Whilst on the subject of music, it is said that 
Halu apparently encouraged Hedi to learn 
the violin...but failed, and that Blimcsu had 
‘no ear for music’. Lajcsu certainly recalled 
listening to the radio in her parents’ room, 
which broadcast music in the evenings. In 
addition to the radio, Majer Hersch had a 
wind-up gramophone at the house, 


22 Known at home, pre-war, by the family nickname 
of Hadi (or Hediken by her mother's sisters) and 
post-war in Israel as Yehudit (Judith) (See Appendix 
- Part Two for further details/pronunciation.) 
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although the only music remembered with 
any certainty was a flexible, orange- 
coloured record of the Wiener Blut waltz by 
Johann Strauss, probably produced by the 
German Phonycord company. 

Whenever Sara was expecting a baby, their 
Hungarian neighbour would come in to 
help. The children were ushered into 
Malka’s house and Mrs Enjedi would tell 
them “Don’t cry. All you have to do is pray.” 
Their prayers will certainly have been called 
for when Dr Wassermann had to operate 
on Sara on the family room table, in 
minimal light, when she had an ectopic 14 th 
pregnancy. Malka took charge on this 
occasion, with Mrs Enjedi assisting. The 
doctor came in his carriage and, after it was 
over, he allowed the children to go in to see 
their mother, one at a time, to reassure 
them that Sara was alright. 

These frequent pregnancies will have 
taken a toll on Sara’s strength and both 
Lajcsu and Hencsi recalled that Baruch 
would send their brother Moshe to a 
nearby bar, run by Yankel Kohn on a 
corner a short distance away, along the 
street towards the town. He would be 
armed with a jug to fetch ‘a dark beer’ for 
his mother, especially when she was 
nursing but also to serve as a tonic, to 
help restore her energy. The Kohn family 
were related by marriage to Baruch’s 
brother Gedaliah and had a kosher 


restaurant known as The Guesthouse on 
the corner of Zelena Street 70 and 
Zatkovicova. 

The family’s sleeping arrangements were 
necessarily fairly basic. Esti, Lajcsu and 
Blimcsu all slept together in one room in a 
large bed, with Hencsi in a second one that 
was pulled out from underneath where her 
sisters slept, known variously as a trundle 
or truckle bed and put back to save space 
when it was not required. 

In another room, slept Majer Hersch, Moti, 
Moshe and, later, Lfpu and they were often 
joined during the school week by their Aunt 
Miriam’s son Michael, who returned home 
to Sekernice at the weekends. 

Majer Hersch and Moti had very different 
personalities. Moti was a dreamer, always 
reading, whilst his elder brother was full of 
ideas, hard-working, artistic, 
both drawing and painting, 
but not a big reader. He 
spent five years at the local 
Czech school, whilst also 
attending the yeshiva after 
school and subsequently 
continued his religious 
study. In many ways he and 
Joszi were much more 
alike. Majer Hersch was a 
keen photographer and 
took many of the surviving 
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Majer Hersch cycling 
near the Bridge of 
Arches, July 12 th 1940 


images from the 1930s. He liked to cook 
and bake, but creatively and not following 
recipes, making cheeses and always 
experimenting, describing himself as “self- 
educated”. Apparently, neither Moti nor 
Yankel were known particularly for their 
cooking skills! 

It was Yankel, Joszi and Majer Hersch who 
were the adventurous ones. Once, when 
the road was being resurfaced, Majer 
Hersch ran out and chased after the truck. 
Although the driver had told him to stay 
away, he got too close and was struck by a 
stone just underneath one of his eyes, 
came home bleeding and was scarred for 
life. 

Moti was generally much less adventurous 
physically, although he managed to find a 
single ice skate and skated with it on a 
frozen patch on the sports field. However, 
he had more of an instinct for business than 
most of the others. As a boy he had 
attended the kheyder, one of the small one- 
room schoolhouses in which most Jewish 
boys were then educated in the villages 
and towns of Eastern Europe. The kheyder 
was not a school in the usual sense, but 
rather a place where a boy might progress 
from one Hebrew teacher to another. His 
natural instinct for business led him to buy 
large blocks of chocolate with a hundred 
pieces, which he would break up and sell, 
piece by piece, to the other boys in the 
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class, earning enough to finance further 
purchases! 

Joszi too attended a kheyder where the 
rabbi was extremely strict and had a 
bamboo stick which he would use on him if 
he’d failed to do his homework correctly. A 
friend of his once angered the rabbi so 
much that he grabbed the boy’s nose, 
twisted it and it was never the same again! 
Joszi’s natural curiosity and inquisitiveness 
sometimes got the better of him. He 
recalled wandering off one day, following 
the sound of machinery and curious to 
discover what was going on. Having 
discovered it was coming from a factory of 
some sort, he was then unable to find his 
own way home. Fortunately, a family friend 
spotted him crying and came to his aid. 

He also described encountering much anti¬ 
semitism in Chust, with groups of young 
men shouting ‘Dirty Jew’ and taunting Joszi 
and his school friends to “go to Palestine”. 
Perhaps because of his inquisitive nature, 
Joszi would question his father about 
various matters, including the many Jewish 
traditions, holy days and dietary rules, so 
as to better understand the reasons for 
them. However, Baruch would simply say 
that he should accept the way things 
were. Joszi found this frustrating but 
seems not to have rebelled at all. Indeed, 
when he joined the army in 1931 and was 


unable to maintain a kosher diet, this 
clearly troubled him. 

However, whilst not previously having 
shown any great interest in Zionism, 
following his period of military service he 
decided that he wanted to prepare to go to 
Palestine. He joined a hachshara 71 to 
develop the physical, spiritual and practical 
qualities to be a pioneer on a Kibbutz. 72 

There he and the others would have 
learned a certain amount of Hebrew and 
been assigned to different jobs, depending 
upon what was available, in order to sustain 
themselves, referring to Palestine as ‘the 
homeland’. 


However, it’s not clear where the 
hachshara was, nor exactly when Joszi 
began working as a waiter in his Uncle 
Jeno’s kosher restaurant in Prague. 

In his late teens, Majer Hersch worked 
carrying sacks of flour from the station to a 
bakery, sharing his earnings with the family. 
It is claimed that he joined two bikes 
together as a means of carrying more in 

each load, as he was paid by the 
sack. 

He also made his own skis, by 
dismantling a barrel and 
straightening two of the staves, 
with which he ‘skied’ down the 



Schloss Berg during the winter and Moti 
would go to watch. 

In the autumn of 1938, Majer Hersch took 
Lajcsu to visit their mother’s red-haired 
younger sister Reizel in Udvari, on the 
outskirts of the town across the border in 
Romania. She is remembered as a most 
attractive woman with an adventurous spirit 
and was married to Moshe Itzkovic, a 
wagoner from Sekernice who wore his cap 
at a jaunty angle, was seen as rather 
different and delivered milk for a living. 
When asked for his opinion of the boy, 
especially his understanding of the Torah, 
Baruch told his mother-in-law that Moshe 
was “a diamond in the raw” and that, in his 
opinion, Reizel would bring out the best in 
him! 

Moshe and Reizel had three children, a boy 
and two girls and Majer Hersch rather liked 
the older daughter Leah. This was 
apparently encouraged by Reizel, who 
would have liked them to have got together. 
However, Leah’s younger sister Ruchi was 
rather envious and jealous and would 
invariably throw a tantrum whenever he and 
Leah were on their own together! 73 

It must have been difficult for Baruch to 
accept that his first five sons, whilst 
respecting their father’s Orthodox beliefs, 
favoured a more relaxed lifestyle for 
themselves. Only Yankel appears to have 
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worn a beard for a while, with all of the 
others remaining clean-shaven. Although 
Baruch was strictly observant, he was not 
oppressively so, but must still have been 
very disappointed. He never stopped 
studying the Torah, selecting those parts 
that related to his daily life and putting them 
into practice in his role as head of the 
household. Later, with his sons Moshe and 
Lfpu, the boys remained at the table after 
dinner on Friday nights, to be ‘tested’ on 
the Torah. At their religious school, they 
spent their time learning, memorising and 
reciting in Hebrew and their father would 
discuss interpretation. 

It was on March 16 th 1939 that Chust was 
occupied by the Hungarian Army and 
annexed from Czechoslovakia. 





Light tanks rolled through the streets and, 
for the Jewish population, daily life in the 
town changed for ever. 


An Associated Press wire photo, sent to New York on the day following the occupation of Chust. The report 
describes how the Koruna Hotel was taken over as the German Consulate. 



At first, Baruch welcomed this 
development, believing that, for the Jewish 
population, the Hungarians were an 
infinitely better prospect than the 



independent republic of Carpatho-Ukraine, 
with Chust as its capital. However, his 
optimism wasn’t to last long. 

Within the first month following the 
occupation, the Hungarians replaced all of 
the Jewish community officials with 
Hungarians, many of whom were openly 
anti-Semitic and brought in from Hungary. 
This included the senior judges, with most 
of the Jewish lawyers having their work 
permits confiscated. 
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Following the occupation, all teaching in 
schools was solely in Hungarian. However, 
due to a shortage of Hungarian doctors, the 
existing Jewish physicians in Huszt were 
allowed to continue in practice. 

The sports field behind the family’s home 
was taken over by the Hungarian forces 
occupying the town. 

A great many Jewish-owned businesses 
were confiscated and handed over to 
Hungarians who, lacking the necessary 
knowledge and experience themselves, 
would employ the prior owners of the 
enterprises. In some cases, the Jewish 
owners were at least paid enough to 
sustain themselves. However, most were 
treated very badly and were only given a 
very meagre salary. 

At the Koruna Hotel, the underground 
tunnel which ran between the warehouse 
and the store for work tools and agricultural 
equipment remained a secret, known to 
very few people and, when the Hungarians 
took over the store, they were initially 
unaware of its existence or the large 
quantities of goods that were hidden there. 
Trading continued in secret for a while and 
it may also have been put to other uses but, 
inevitably, it was eventually discovered. 

Attacks on Jews had increased and, in 
early 1941, the Beit Midrash synagogue on 


Etz Chaim Street was attacked and all of its 
windows were broken. There were arbitrary 
imprisonments based on false pretexts, 
such as buying and selling on the black 
market and accusations of Communism, 
espionage, etc., with Jews being arrested 
for absurd reasons. However, the 
community responded with an increase in 
mutual support and assistance, with 
families in financial difficulty being able to 
receive aid from the town’s charitable and 
benefit funds. 

Together with every other Jewish family in 
the town, Baruch lost his store and, with no 
income, he went to work for a baker in the 
town. This may have been a namesake of 
his who lived on Svoboda Street, near the 
cinema, with a bakery in his back yard and 
with Majer Hersch delivering fresh rolls and 
croissants by bicycle to people’s homes. 
‘Gluck the Baker’ had a son named Jeno 
with whom he may have worked. 

Baruch and Sara would enjoy listening to 
music from Germany on the radio, which 
sat on the ‘night table’ between their two 
beds. However, once the war began, 

Baruch would tune to the BBC European 
Service broadcasts, most likely in 
Hungarian. 

If he had been listening to the European 
News Bulletin, broadcast in Hungarian at 
12.45GMT on Friday April 11 th 1941, he 


would have heard the news that Hungary 
had joined in a German invasion of 
Yugoslavia, despite having previously 
signed a non-aggression pact with the 
Yugoslavs. 

The newsreader described Hungary as 
having “become a tool of National Socialist 
ambitions for world domination” and warned 
the Hungarian people that the time may 
come when they have to suffer for the acts 
of their Government. 

He also quoted the British Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, who had said that “For 
some months past, we have watched and 
witnessed with growing concern the 
German absorption of Hungary. Hungary 
was offered large territorial gains to 
become the accomplice in the assault upon 
a friendly neighbour with whom she had 
just signed a solemn pact of friendship and 
non-aggression. Count Teleki 74 preferred to 
take his own life, rather than join in such an 
act of shame.” 

However, Baruch would have learned little 
or nothing of direct relevance to the family’s 
situation from these broadcasts and would 
certainly have been very disappointed had 
he known what policies were being pursued 
in London by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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Throughout the war, the BBC’s Hungarian 
Service would broadcast programmes 
aimed at helping the Allied war effort and 
convince those who were listening that the 
Allies were winning. However, it was no 
longer the independent voice of the pre-war 
years, but under the control of an 
organisation called the Political Warfare 
Executive (PWE) that aimed to win over 
Hungarians and stir up trouble in their 
alliance with Germany. 

The daily broadcasts combined updates on 
the war with general news and reports on 
Hungarian politics. But amongst all these 
broadcasts, there was crucial information 
that was not being revealed, information 
that might have warned thousands of 
Hungarian Jews of the horrors to come in 
the event of a German occupation. 

The policy could not have been clearer. In 
1942, a memo was circulated stating that 
"We shouldn't mention the Jews at all." 
Indeed, six Hungarian broadcasters, who 
were thought to have Jewish-sounding 
names were removed from the Hungarian 
Service. 

By December that year, if not earlier, the 
British government, the PWE and the BBC 
Hungarian Service knew much of what was 
happening to European Jews. Indeed, on 
December 17 th , the British Foreign 
Secretary, Anthony Eden, made a 


On Sunday March 19 th 1944, the Germans 
occupied Hungary. In what was now Huszt 
once again, having first confiscated Jewish 
apartments and houses for use by military 
units and the Gestapo, they decreed that 
money and valuables be collected from the 
Jewish community to the value of a quarter 
of a million Pengos 75 within 48 hours. If not, 
having taken forty hostages, they 
threatened that ten heads of families would 
be executed until the total was reached. 
The money was collected on time and, 

encouraged by their 
success, they 
continued 
demanding 
jewellery and other 
items and generally 
blackmailing the 
community. 

At the end of the 
month, the wearing 
of a yellow star, the 
size of a fist onlhe left side of the chest on 
any clothing, was made compulsory. 



statement in the House of Commons about 
mass executions of Jews in occupied 
Europe and read out a United Nations 
declaration condemning "this bestial policy". 

The House then heard him read out a 
declaration made by the governments of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, the United States, the UK, the 
USSR, Yugoslavia and the French National 
Committee and, after his announcement 
the House rose and held a one-minute 
silence in sympathy for the victims. 

Four days earlier, synagogues all over 
Britain had held a day of mourning as a 
mark of concern for the massacre of the 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. 

However, unlike the BBC’s Polish Service, 
broadcasts to Hungary said nothing at all 
about the exterminations taking place 
elsewhere and this policy of silence on the 
plight of the Jews was followed right up 
until the German invasion in March 1944. 

After the tanks rolled in, the BBC did at last 
broadcast warnings but, by then, it was too 
late. News of what was happening to Polish 
Jews had begun to filter into Hungary in the 
summer of 1942 but no-one there knew that 
the Germans would occupy the country and 
bring with them the machinery of 
destruction. 


Announcements were posted on bulletin 
boards around the town listing the many 
activities which were now forbidden and 
punishable by death. Jews were not 
allowed to walk on the streets between the 
hours of nine at night and five in the 
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morning, forbidden to listen to radio 
broadcasts from abroad and many other 
day-to-day activities. 

Although the decree for the removal of 
Jews from their homes and into local 
ghettos in all the main centres of population 
was not formally adopted until April 26 th 
1944, the German and Hungarian officials 
involved had already worked out the main 
details by April 4 th . Stage one was an order 
sent to all town Mayors, police and 
gendarmerie units, requiring them to 
prepare lists of all Jewish families, 
specifying where they lived. 

In many cases, this task of registering the 
entire Jewish population was delegated to 
the local Jewish leaders, with the mother’s 
name to be included in all cases. The order 
was supposed to ensure that the lists 
included date and place of birth and 
occupation. However, the census 
conducted in Huszt a month earlier did not 
include all these details, suggesting that 
some areas were planning for ghettoization 
much earlier than others. 

The lists were faithfully prepared, possibly 
by young men not yet mobilised for service 
in the Labour Battalions, acting in pairs, 
criss-crossing the town and eager not to 
miss anyone. However, we now know that 
the lists were not entirely accurate. 
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Courtesy of Yad Vashem in Jerusalem 

Although the names of eight of Baruch and 
Sara’s children were included in the list for 


their street, only four were actually there at 
the time. 

Munkacs was chosen as the command 
centre for the region and Laszlo Endre 
identified the specific locations where Jews 
were to be concentrated, such as empty 
warehouses and factories, brickyards, 
Jewish schools and synagogues, with the 
areas concerned becoming military 
operational zones. The other key 
requirement was that the areas had 
adequate rail links, enabling swift and 
large-scale deportation. 

For those who were determined to pursue 
the policy of eradicating the Jews, time was 
clearly an important factor. Unless they 
proceeded very quickly, the advancing 
Soviet Army could reach the region before 
they could complete the deportations. In 
Sekernice, where Sara had been born, they 
could clearly hear the muffled sound of 
artillery battles at night, just sixty miles (96 
kms) away to the north. However, this led 
to those in some areas, including Carpatho- 
Ukraine, believing that they were being 
moved for military reasons, a precautionary 
measure by those who considered them to 
favour the Communists. In some ghettos, 
the rumour was spread that they were to be 
taken for agricultural work on the Great 
Hungarian Plain. 
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It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the Nazis would specifically choose 
Jewish holidays as a time at which to 
implement so-called ‘aktions’, as whole 
families would be gathered together on 
these special occasions and it was less 
likely anyone would try to escape. One 
other reason advanced in support of this 
theory is that all the best silver would be in 
use, making it easy to confiscate the 
families’ most valuable possessions. 

However, except where the timing actually 
coincided with the Nazis’ plans, it seems 
highly unlikely that they would delay these 
until the next convenient Jewish festival, 
especially in the case of a massive 
programme of deportations, such as that 
from Hungary and the Carpathians. 

What is certainly true is that whenever such 
atrocities did happen to coincide with a 
special day for Jews, the survivors would 
forever associate that festival with the 
events that took place, as opposed to the 
actual calendar dates on which they 
occurred. In this way, the particular festival 
would forever hold a special and unique 
significance for them. 


On Sunday April 16 th 1944, early in the Baruch had just returned from the 

morning on the first day of Passover, some synagogue, 

forty leaders of the Jewish community in 

Huszt were taken from their homes to be The belongings that each person was 

held as hostages in the Beit Midrash allowed to take with them were strictly 

synagogue on Etz Chaim Street until 
everyone had been moved into the 
ghetto. Gedaliah may very well have 
been amongst the group. While held 
captive there, the Hungarian police 
destroyed Torah scrolls and other 
precious religious articles, beat the 
hostages and cut off some beards out 
of sheer malice. 

Huszt was already a garrison city and, 
with each Russian advance, some 
Jews may have begun to imagine that 
they had less reason to fear the future. 

After all, Russian forces had reached 

the Romanian border in March. A „....._ .... 

However, later that month, without warning, 

Germany occupied Hungary and any hopes limited and the family was told they could 

they may have had were dashed with the pack just two suitcases. Once the 

creation of the ghetto. Four different areas occupants had left, many Jewish homes 

of the town, each with a high concentration were stripped of all furniture and anything 

of Jewish homes, were designated as else of value, even tearing up floors, 

ghettos 

Rumours spread like wildfire, including the 

The movement of the community into the story that Jews from Huszt were going to 

ghetto was conducted in stages between be transported to Mateszalka, a town in 

April 20th and 27 th , with members of the northern Hungary, 56 miles (90 kms) to the 

Hungarian Gendarmerie entering every west, where they would be put to work in 

Jewish home, supported by the local police farming, factories and elsewhere, replacing 

and, when they reached the family’s house, the men who were now serving in the army. 
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This myth of resettlement was reinforced by 
markings on the deportation trains. 



Shortly before the Gluck family left their 
house, their neighbour Mrs Enjedi 
approached Sara with a proposition. Her 
husband being a Nazi sympathiser, she 
may have had a better idea as to what 
might lie ahead and offered to take their 

youngest child 
Beylcsu and 
keep her safe 
as a member of 
her family. 
Sara’s blond¬ 
haired daughter 
could very 
easily have 
been related to 
the two Enjedi 
girls, Gyongyi 
and Iboja and it 
was a measure 
of the friendship 
between the 
two women that she clearly hoped Sara 
would agree. 


Sara and Beylcsu in April 1937 


However, it was not to be. Sara thanked 
her neighbour for her kindness but said that 
she couldn’t possibly leave her youngest 
daughter behind. There is evidence that 
this unwillingness to even consider being 
separated was very common and that there 
was a widespread attitude that ‘what will 


be, will be’. Post-war, some Jews were 
highly critical, believing that this was being 
defeatist. However, for those concerned, 
the most important thing was for families to 
stay together. 

The ghetto was extremely overcrowded, 
with fifteen to twenty people in each room, 
many sleeping on the floor on bags of straw 
as there were insufficient beds. A fence 
with barbed wire was erected around the 
ghetto area and all the windows and doors 
facing the street were boarded up. 

Baruch had been forced to shave off his 
beard and he and Moshe had to cut their 
hair short. In addition to those from the 
town itself, a further five thousand from 
villages in the surrounding area were 
concentrated in the small area bounded by 
Csoregreti, Iza and Kossuth streets. 

Under the terms of the official decree, the 
internment of children under the age of six, 
who were exempt from the requirement to 
wear a yellow star, was supposedly illegal 
but the ‘de-jewification’ 76 squads paid little 
attention to this. With such a large number 
of people there, at least twelve hundred 
must have had their birthday in captivity 
and young Lfpu cannot have been the only 
boy to have his Bar Mitzvah in the ghetto. 

A public kitchen was set up and it is 
believed that Baruch was put in charge, not 


responsible for the cooking but for 
organising the collection and distribution of 
food within the ghetto and making sure 
everyone was fed. It is said that, when 
some of the more wealthy people were 
reluctant to come to the communal area, 
Baruch sent his children to bring them food 
to save their embarrassment. 

Despite the restrictions, some Jews with 
special skills, such as electrical work, were 
permitted to walk freely, wearing white 
armbands, to undertake necessary duties 
around the town and later, some doctors 
were permitted to remain outside the 
ghetto. 

Having heard that the inhabitants of nearby 
Sekernice were soon to be transported, 
those in the ghetto managed to send a 
supply of bread. The villagers had been 
marched the three miles (5 kms) to 
Szaldobos 77 to join the other communities 
of Shandrif, Danilovo, Kreinikov, Volove, 
Selyshtsh and Zolotaref. 

Nevertheless, despite the community’s 
enforced captivity, there were acts of 
kindness and generosity from the wider 
population. The Glucks’ neighbour Mrs 
Enjedi threw bread over the fence and 
brought other food and milk, still trying to 
persuade Sara to release Beylcsu into her 
care. 
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Parts One to Four are intended to set the scene, introducing the cast 
of characters in this parallel family history and providing the essential 
background to the political upheaval in Europe and the impact of war. 
It is hoped they provide the reader with a framework within which to 
view subsequent events. However, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to weave those events into a single, chronological 
narrative. 

Therefore, what follows are seven separate accounts, beginning with 
the eldest of Baruch and Sara’s thirteen children and, throughout 
Part Five, the names used are those by which they most frequently 
identified themselves and each other in written documents. 

To assist the reader, the names used in the preceding pages are 
listed below in alphabetical order, together with that used throughout 
the following section. However, many remain the same. 



Previous 

Subsequent 


name 

name 

B 

Baruch 

Baruch 


Beylcsu 

Beylcsu 


Blimcsu 


Blime 


E 

Esti 

Esti 

H 

Halu 

Herman 


Hadi 

Helena 


Hencsi 

Helena 

J 

Jeno 

Jeno 

L 

Laycsu 

Lea 


Lipu 

Lipu 

M 

Majer Hersch 

Herman 


Malka 

Malka 


Moshe 

Moshe 


Moti 

Marton 

S 

Sara 

Sara 


Shmuel 

Shmuel 

Y 

Yankel 

Jakub 


Yoszi 

Josef 
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PART FIVE 
Jakub’s Story 

As Baruch and Sara’s first-born male child, 
it is perhaps unsurprising that Jakub might 
pursue an active role within his father’s 
strongly held religious faith. Having become 
a cantor in his youth, in December 1935 he 
was granted the first of three residency 
permits in the city of Brno, a major 
industrial centre and the capital of Moravia- 
Silesia, 313 miles (504 kms) from Chust to 
the west. 

Brno had a Jewish community from the 13 th 
century and, although there were 
subsequent expulsions, by the mid-1930s 
the population had grown to some 12,000. 
Malka will have joined Jakub there, 


certainly by no later than early 1936, living 
at number 20 Dornych, close to the main 



railway station in the city centre, for the 
birth of their third child Moshe in the city 
hospital on March 1 st , weighing 12 pounds 



Jakub and Malka's family in 1937 


2 ounces (5.5 kgs). Jakub’s daughter 
Helena described Moshe as an 
extraordinary child, very bright and 
extremely musical. The moment that his 
father began practising his singing at the 
piano, Moshe would crawl up the stairs as 
fast as he could and stay by his side until 
he stopped playing. 

However, according to the second permit, 
dated July 16 th 1936, it seems that the 
family left for Breclav, known in German as 
Lundenburg, situated in the Southern 
Sudetenland, 37 miles (60 kms) to the 
south and close to the Austrian border. 
Since both the first two permits give his 
occupation as Kantor, it seems likely that 
he will have served there in the town’s 
synagogue, possibly also as a shochet and 
taking on other work as well. Malka’s 
brother Berl who, like Jakub, had trained as 
a cantor and ritual slaughterer in Berlin, 


also lived nearby with his wife Tirzah and 
their two daughters 78 . 

By 1938, the world was changing fast. The 
Munich Agreement between Britain, 

France, Italy and Germany had already 
been signed on September 29 th and large 
parts of the Sudetenland were under 
German control by early October. This 
included Breclav, a town in which most of 
its Jewish population belonged to the 
middle-class and had played an important 
role in its industrial development. However, 
with the Sudetenland becoming part of the 
Third Reich, those Jews who had not 
already fled were expelled to the Czech 
border on Saturday October 15 th , but were 
turned away and denied entry. Over sixty of 
them remained there and, according to 
Helena’s testimony, she and her mother 
were amongst them, stranded for several 
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weeks in open fields between Mikulov and 
Ivancice, with no shelter. 

She described how the Jewish community 
in nearby Brno managed to elude the 
border guards in order to deliver food and 
clothing. 

However, Malka believed that she must 
somehow find a way of escaping if the 
family was to be reunited and so, one day, 
she disappeared and nine year-old Helena 
was left on her own. 



Meanwhile, according to Helena, Jakub and 
many of what she describes as “the elite” of 
the town were imprisoned, only to be 
released later and allowed over the border 
into Czechoslovakia. Also, it would seem 
that her brother Herman was recovering 
following a severe bout of pneumonia, 
probably with Malka’s brother Berl and his 
wife Tirzah. 

After Malka’s departure, the guards were 
angry with her for abandoning her daughter 
and, as a result, treated Helena well and 
she remained with the others who had been 


expelled until, one day, a cantor from Brno 
gave her a sign that she could cross the 
border and the family was united once 
again. Eventually, the remainder of the 
group were released into Czechoslovakia 
following the intervention of the British 
Ambassador in Prague, acting on 
instructions from London. 

Any Jews that remained in Breclav were 
deported to the Theresienstadt ghetto in 
April 1942 and from there to the 
extermination camps. 

Less than four weeks after the expulsions 
from Breclav took place, an event occurred 
that was to be a turning point in Nazi 
Germany’s anti-Jewish policy and the 
persecution of the Jews. On the night of 
November 9th, a co-ordinated wave of 
violent anti-Jewish attacks occurred 
throughout Germany, Austria and areas of 
the Sudetenland which became known as 
Kristallnacht, "The Night of Broken Glass". 



The name stems from the broken windows 
of 267 synagogues, homes and 7,500 
Jewish-owned businesses destroyed during 
the action, during which a total of ninety- 
one Jews were murdered. Up to 30,000 
Jewish males were arrested and 
transferred to concentration camps. 

By the time Jakub’s third and final 
residency permit was issued in Brno on 
December 23rd 1938, the situation had 
become even more unstable. The military 
alliance that Czechoslovakia had agreed 
with Britain and France was proving to be 
worthless and the German invasion of the 
remainder of Czechoslovakia was only 
eight weeks away. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that the occupation given on the 
residency permit no longer appears as 
Kantor, but as obchodnfk, or businessman/ 
shopkeeper and shows him living in the 
nearby town of Ivancice, an important 
Jewish centre from the 13 th century. 

It’s not clear if he planned to work there or 
was simply anxious to get away from the 
area now under German control. Removing 
the reference to being a cantor would have 
been a small but important means by which 
to avoid drawing attention to his Jewish 
identity. 

Between 1938 and the outbreak of war, just 
over a quarter of a million Jews left their 
home countries, 35,000 of whom were from 
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Czechoslovakia. Of the total, some forty 
thousand reached Palestine, governed by 
Britain since 1923, half of whom were 
‘illegal’ immigrants, travelling without 
permits. 

Being a great deal closer to the Nazi threat 
than those still in Chust, Jakub will have 
seen the direction in which events were 
rapidly moving and it is believed he was 
able to obtain one of the twelve hundred 
immigration permits that were issued in 
April 1939. At that time, only adults were 
being granted such permits for Palestine 
and so Malka and the children had no 
alternative but to remain and Helena 
remembered Jakub’s departure all too 
clearly. Three year-old Moshe was utterly 
inconsolable, falling down, crying and 
hitting his head on the floor, almost as if he 
knew he would never see his father again. 

While Malka and the children returned to 
live with her parents back home in Chust, 

her husband 
managed to 
escape through 
Romania to 
Constanta on 
the Black Sea 
coast. Together 
with 794 other 
refugees, he boarded a Greek freighter 
called the Aghios Nicolaos 79 (above) heading 
for Palestine, and arriving in early July. 


In general, the voyages arranged by 
pioneer groups such as HeHalutz 80 (or 
Hechalutz) and by the Mossad LeAliyah Bet 
organisation were efficient, well-planned 
and much quicker than many of the later 
efforts, typically reaching their destinations 
in ten to fourteen days. Disembarkation 
was co-ordinated with Haganah 81 groups 
on shore and two-thirds of the Mossad 
ships landed without being intercepted by 
the British Royal Navy. On an earlier 
voyage from Constanta in the spring of 
1939, the Aghios Nicolaos was fired on by 
a British patrol boat and one refugee killed, 
but two subsequent sailings were 
completed without difficulty and her 
passengers landed clandestinely on the 
beach 82 . 

These voyages were certainly no holiday 
cruise, with fairly insanitary conditions and 
provisions in short supply. They were 
organised by an Austrian lawyer from 
Vienna, Wilhelm Perl, who was working in 
collaboration with two members of an 
activist group named Paul Haller and 
Hermann Flesch. Jakub later reported 
having spent ten days in a ‘detention 
camp’, most likely at Atlit, south of Haifa, a 
complex of wooden barrack blocks, with 
watchtowers and armed guards, 
surrounded by a barbed wire fence. 

Having succeeded in escaping the 
occupation of his country, he made his way 



to Jerusalem, where on January 1 st 1940, 
he obtained a document from the 


Czechoslovak Consul, which confirmed his 
Czech citizenship and eligibility to serve in 
the country’s armed forces. In the 



photograph (above), dated the same day, 
Jakub can be seen standing, second from 
the left, with a group of seventeen men and 
one woman. All are wearing Czech ribbons 
in their lapels and, on the back of the 
photograph, the name Sarafand has been 
written. The British Army camp at 
Sarafand 83 , 19 miles (30 kms) south of Tel 
Aviv, was then in use as the Palestine 
Recruiting Depot for what would eventually 
become the British Army’s Jewish Brigade. 

We may never know why he was there, 
although he later claimed to have served 
with the Palestine Police, which may 
account for the months between his arrival 
in the country and his visit to the Consul in 
Jerusalem. 
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However, he 
clearly moved 
on, almost 
certainly by 
ship across the 
Mediterranean, 
to the coastal 
town of Agde in the south of France, 
between Montpellier and Narbonne, where 
the Free Czechoslovak Army had begun 
assembling in September 1939. The town 
was of very ancient origin, having been 
founded in the 6 th Century BCE by the 
Greeks with the name Agathe Tyche and, 
according to Jakub’s Czechoslovak Army 
record card, he ‘presented’ himself for 
service there on January 26 th 1940. 

Some on those who made their way to 
France were amongst more than twelve 
hundred who had escaped to Poland and 
then left in the summer of 1939 to join the 
French Foreign Legion. Many were trained 
soldiers who had already served in the 
Czechoslovak Army. Others were former 
members of the International Brigade who 
had fought in the Spanish Civil War. 
However, there were also many who, like 
Jakub, had no military experience at all and 
had travelled there by even more 
roundabout routes. 

Their new home in Agde was a former 
refugee camp, previously used to house 
those displaced by the Spanish Civil War. 



In fact, many of the Spanish refugees were 
still there, although not in the same part of 
the camp, which had been built in three 
separate and self-contained areas, each 
capable of housing 8,000 men. The No.2 
camp had been left vacant when 8,000 
Spanish refugees left for Mexico or Spain in 
July 1939 and it was this that was to 
become the main base for the 
Czechoslovak Army in France. 


First to arrive on September 23 rd 1939 were 
fifty-eight officers from North Africa, where 
they had been serving with the French 
Colonial Division, followed shortly after by 
548 officers and men who had been with 
the Foreign Legion, also in North Africa. 

The flow continued, with arrivals from Beirut 
and Paris, together with a number of 
Czechoslovak miners and other workers 
who had been resident in France. Last, but 
by no means least, there was a final group 
of around five hundred, who had fought on 
the Republican side in Spain and, unable to 
return to their homeland, been interned in a 
camp at Gurs in south-western France. 


Agde quickly proved to be far too small 
and the 1 st Infantry Regiment was 
moved out to nearby Pezenas and 
Montagnac, leaving the camp to the 2 nd 
Infantry Regiment, in which Jakub was 
serving, together with some other units. 
The first photograph of Jakub at Agde 
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shows him posed in the middle of a line of 
soldiers (above), led by two officers, outside 
one of the wooden huts, the entrance to 
which is decorated with garlands, a banner 
that refers to fighting for the republic and 
the Army’s double-tailed lion emblem. It is 
dated February 3 rd , just one week after he 
arrived and illustrates the assortment of 
clothing with which they were then 
equipped, some being old Foreign Legion 
uniform, but much of it dating back to the 
French Army during World War 1. It is said 
that there was even a shortage of boots 

and some were obliged 
to wear wooden clogs! 
Such weapons as they 
had were few and 
equally antiquated. 
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on February 13 th 1940 
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A second 
photograph, 
dated March 
16 th , shows 
Jakub sitting 
on a bench, 
probably 
outside his 
own barrack 
hut, still in his 
original 
uniform, 
wearing a 
light-coloured 
armband on 
his left sleeve and holding what appears to 
be a cigarette. What the armband might 
have signified is unknown. 

However, eight days later, as one of a 
group of five soldiers, he seems to have 
acquired a matching set of 
khaki uniform. 

At this point, the French High 
Command seemed very 
unsure what to do with their 
new East European allies 
and, although ready and 
standing by for action, it was 
many months before they were called upon. 

During this period, their life in the 
Mediterranean sunshine was a pleasant 
interlude and sporting activities were often 


arranged, with competition between the 
French, Spanish and Czechoslovaks. The 
Spanish section of the camp had its own 
post office which the newcomers were able 
to use, although all outgoing mail would 
have been subject to censorship. 

However, on June 5 th , the Free 
Czechoslovak Army received orders from 
General Weygand, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Armies, to move north in support 
of the French Army which was retreating 
southwards, with the objective of holding 
the enemy at every major east-west river 
crossing on the way. This was 
accompanied by a message from the 
General Officer Commanding the 
Czechoslovak forces, Brigadier Jaroslav 
Znamenacek. It read "This order of the 
Commander-in-Chief concerns you all, 
Officers, N.C.O’s and soldiers of the 

Czechoslovak Army which now 
forms part of the Allied French 
Army. Your Country suffers 
under the Nazis heel. The 
Victory of France is our 
Victory.” 

With the evacuation of 
thousands of Allied troops from 
the beaches of Dunkirk having already 
taken place two days earlier, the 2 nd 
Infantry Regiment left Agde on June 6 th , 
moving first to Avignon and then north 
beside the River Rhone, past Lyon and 




Dijon, reaching Autricourt on June 12 th . 
They joined two French Battalions of the 
128 th Regiment in defensive positions 
around Coulommiers, positioned along the 
River Marne, just 38 miles (62 kms) due 
east of Paris. 

However, it was already too late. General 
Weygand had told the French premier that 
the battle for France was lost and on the 
13 th they were ordered to retreat. After a 
twelve-hour march, they took up the first of 
many defensive positions as they were 
driven south, constantly under attack. 

In a publication produced later by five 
members of the 1 st Infantry Battalion 84 , 
there is a description of their arrival at 
the town of Montereau. ‘Endless is the trail 
to Montereau on the Seine. Many drop with 
exhaustion. As night falls, a town blazes 
away far ahead. At daybreak, we reach the 
river. We cross the river but the bridge is 
destroyed before everyone is across. 

The 1 st Battalion is still on the northern 
bank when French pioneers blow up the 
bridge. And, while the 2 nd and 3 rd Battalions 
occupy the southern bank of the Seine, the 
1 st Battalion crosses on emergency barges. 

German aircraft keep bombing us but they 
also bomb the host of refugees on the 
northern side of the river. No-one can count 
the dead of Montereau.’ 
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Fifty-four miles (87 kms) further south, at 
the town of Gien on the River Loire, 
General Jeannel gave orders that the 
Czechoslovaks should hold the southern 
bank of the river and, once again, the 
soldiers who were there record their 
situation at what they describe as battered 
Gien. ‘Over the bridge in the worst 
bombardment yet and a new task waits on 
the other side. Again we man the defence 
posts in the firm belief that the retreats are 
at an end, that here the German avalanche 
will be stopped. For two days we hold out 
as the Germans are attacking our positions 
in vain.’ 

On June 19 th , they report ‘A heavy toll in 
blood was taken of the enemy on the 


opposite bank of the Loire. Yet again, 
orders were given to fall back. To us all it 
appears that, after the disappointments and 
hardships of the last days, we would never 
reach Presly’, a town 27 miles (43 kms) 
further south. (See image left) 

In a handwritten letter to his troops, dated 
June 18 th , General S.lngr, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Czechoslovak forces, wrote “In 
the face of the most difficult conditions, you 
have gone through the most severe 
marches in order and good discipline. You 
have stood your ground in battle and 
bombardment as is proper for good 
Czechoslovak soldiers, gaining thereby full 
recognition from your Czech commanders 
and from all higher French commanders to 
whose units you have been attached. I am 
proud of you and express herewith my 
appreciation and thanks. ” 

The soldiers describe the scene more 
vividly. “France is in agony. Refugees 
streaming south, terrified by German 
bombs. Chaos, stray soldiers, mothers with 
babies in their arms, children without 
parents, Retreat...and always retreat.” 


received a special order of the day at 
16.30pm from Brigadier Jaroslav 
Znamenacek. It read 
“Sad times have befallen France, the 
country of many of your hopes. Struck in 
her most vital part- the army, she now 
suffers under the conqueror’s heel and the 
fate of the rest is most grievious and 
uncertain. You can understand her grief 
and distress, for you have witnessed 
something similar in your own home. It is 
up to you now to behave towards the 
people of France with sympathy which a 
good brother must show to his suffering 
brother. Be compassionate towards pain 
and endeavour by tactful behaviour and 
with all your scanty powers to help bear the 
ordeal, believing in the resurrection of 
France, even as you believe in the 
resurrection of your own country. Our 
command, the commanders, the military 
administration and the National Council 
alike are taking all steps necessary and I 
am convinced that, within a short time, help 
will be forthcoming for all of us in the 
difficulties in which we find ourselves today. 
Keep your faith and belief, while each of 
you fulfils the task assigned to him. ” 


By the 21 st , they had reached Chateauroux, 

with orders to hold the River Indre and Jakub’s journey [ 
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Then, on June 23 rd , came the final order 
from General Jeannel, for the 
Czechoslovak forces to be ready to move 
by truck the 113 miles (182 kms) to 
Nontron, from where they were taken on by 
train to Narbonne, before marching the last 
30 miles (48 kms) to Agde... right back 
where they had started. 



In the aftermath of the Fall of France, 
having successfully evacuated 338,000 
troops from Dunkirk, the British were keen 
that as many as possible of those who had 
managed to reach the Mediterranean coast 


should also be rescued, using whatever 
ships could be found. 

The order was issued on June 23 rd and, 
with the exception of many of those who 
had already made their homes in France 
and had families there, together with most 
of the Slovaks who also chose to remain, 
the majority of the Czechoslovak soldiers 
volunteered to move to Britain to continue 
the fight. 



However, the fact that not all had chosen to 
do so may well have been viewed by those 
in power in London as evidence of a lack of 
fighting spirit and, as can be seen from 
minutes of the War Cabinet in late-June of 
1940, even the British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had doubts about the 
Czechoslovaks. 

The majority of those who had chosen to be 
evacuated to Britain, some 3,552, were 


Co-ordination 
and protection 
was provided 
by two Royal 
Navy 

destroyers, 
HMS Velox 
(D34) and 
HMS Keppel 
(D84). 



Aboard the SS Rod El-Farag on June 28 th 1940, 
having sailed from Sete 



evacuated from Sete or Marseilles, using 
the SS Northmoor and two Egyptian 
vessels, the SS Mahomed Ali El-Kebir and 
the SS Rod El-Farag, between the 24 th and 
26 th of June 1940, together with some 400 
civilians. 
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The two Egyptian ships certainly joined 
Convoy HG36 and, having arrived safely in 
Liverpool between Monday July 8 th and 
Saturday July 13th, the servicemen 
marched proudly through the city from the 
docks to the railway station. 



After the privations of the battles in France 
and their forced retreat, what awaited them 
could not have been a greater contrast. 



There first home in England was to be 
Cholmondeley Castle in Cheshire (which, 
strangely, is pronounced ‘Chumley’), a 
large 19 th century country house, modelled 
on a gothic castle and the home of George 
Cholmondeley, the 5th Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, whose family had lived 
there since the 12 th century. 



Situated fifteen miles (24 kms) south-east 
of the city of Chester, between the Welsh 
town of Wrexham to the west and the 
historic railway town of Crewe to the east, 
Jakub and his companions were housed 
under canvas in the extensive parkland that 
surrounded the house from July to October 
1940. 



Conditions were necessarily fairly basic but, 
after what many 
of them had been 
through, outdoor 
washing facilities 
and the like were 
the least of their 
worries. 


Private F1974 Jakub 
Berkovic, 

Cholmondeley Park 
camp August 4 th 
1940. 
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Cholmondeley was only ever going to 
be a temporary home for the men of 
the Czechoslovak Army while 
arrangements were made to disperse 
the various units to other locations 
and, although some training and 
other activities took place, Jakub was 
certainly not confined to the camp. 


Edvard Benes, the Czechoslovak 
President-in-Exile, paid a visit to 
Cholmondeley on Friday July 26 th 1940 to 
inspire his troops with talk of liberating their 
country. 




The nearest source of entertainment 
was the city of Chester, thirty minutes 
by road to the north. Founded by the 
Romans in the 1 st century CE, 
Chester was a bustling centre with its 
cobbled streets lined with black and 
white half-timbered houses, cafe’s, bars 
and no fewer than five 
cinemas. 


The Roman Catholic priest at Cholmondeley, 
whilst celebrating mass 


Although there were two 
large aircraft factories 
close by, air raids from 
late-1940 to early-1941 
did little damage, with 
few casualties. The city 
was therefore the main 
attraction for those at 
Cholmondeley, who 
visited Chester as often 
as they could. 

Just nine weeks after arriving in Britain, 
Jakub was there on Sunday September 
15 th 1940. It had rained during the 
afternoon but the evening was fine and he 



and a friend took a rowing boat out on the 
River Dee that runs through the city. 


They were accompanied by a 25 year-old 
English woman they had met and with 

whom they had coffee.and she was 

Charlotte Agnes Field’s youngest daughter, 
Thelma Valentine Field. 
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*** 

We have Thelma to thank for much of what 
follows about Jakub’s life in wartime Britain. 
She began writing a diary when she was 
just ten years old and continued to do so for 
the next sixty-five years. 

The twelve pages of useful information at 
the front of her very first diary reveal Britain 
to be a very different place in 1926. The 
opening page gives the costs of sending 
letters, postcards and parcels by post, 
followed by the birthdays of the King and 
Queen and seventeen other members of 
the British Royal Family. 

Next come two pages of the Morse Code 85 
and a list of the world’s largest ships, 
followed by further lists of the largest cities 
and greatest seaports. 

Finally, there are pages of details of the 
winners of football championships, the 
annual boat race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities, cricket matches 
and horseracing, all considered vital 
information for anyone with a diary! 


Thelma’s very first entry in her 1926 diary 
consisted of her resolutions for the New 
Year, which reveal much of her character 
and read as follows:- 


Worhhard*atychodb. Try and/be/top 
at Arithmetic/. Works hard/ at E ngltih. 
Try and/ win/ as xholarihip. Win/more/ 
buttonw. Be/top offhe/claty. Be/good/ 
at home/. Make/ doth clothcy and/ 
practice/ crochet. 



Strawberry Fair dance in June cl925, Thelma 5 th from left 

Back at the nearby Ecclesbourne Road 
School after the Christmas holidays, just a 
five minute walk from home, her entry for 
Wednesday January 6 th 1926 records that 

she took the 
scholarship test 86 in 
English and then, 
like most other 
children of her age, 
she soon lost 
interest in the diary, 
only making 
occasional entries. 

Thelma in the school netball However, She Clearly 
team, top left enjoyed her 
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schooldays in Thornton Heath, including 
the occasional opportunity to take part in 
school concerts and drama productions. 

(Back left) 



Following her parents’ example, she was a 


regular churchgoer and, from the age of 
nine, entered the annual National Sunday 
School Union scripture examination, 
winning a 1 st Class certificate of merit in 
1924. ~ 



Miss Pavey's class at Ecclesbourne Road School, cl925, 


with Thelma in the front row, far left 




She achieved her ambition to win a 
scholarship to the local grammar school, 87 
a fifteen minute walk away and duly 
recorded starting there on September 14 th 
1926 in her diary. With no father and the 
family dependent upon what her brother 
and older sisters could earn, it was 
essential that she received a scholarship in 
order to be able to attend the school. 

Thelma was very happy there and, in 1930, 
was one of a group of girls who attended a 
special summer camp (below) for those 
considering going to university. 



Thelma at Selhurst Grammar School cl931 (Top right) 



Thelma is sitting on the far right in the bottom row 


However, although she was thought to 
have the necessary ability to go on to 
higher education after leaving the Grammar 
School, in view of the family’s financial 
situation she had little alternative but to 
earn herself a living and contribute to the 
upkeep of her home. In those days, joining 
the Civil Service and working for a 


Government department not only offered 
girls the best prospects for security but also 
opportunities for advancement and a 
lifetime career. 

The first step was to obtain the necessary 
training and qualifications in shorthand and 
typewriting and she enrolled in secretarial 
classes at The Gregg School, a six minute 
bicycle ride away from home at 181-183 
London Road in Croydon, one of thirty such 
schools in England. Aged just nineteen, she 
passed her First Class Certificate in 
Typewriting in March 1934 and was 
rewarded with an offer of employment, 
working in London as a typist with the 
Board of Trade 88 , with effect from May 7th, 
at a salary of 24 shillings a week. 89 A year 
later, she passed her Certificate in 
Shorthand, having achieved a speed of 


eighty words a minute and was promoted to 
a Shorthand-Typist, with her salary 
increased to 48 shillings and 3 pence a 
week. 90 At that time, she was working in an 
office at Sanctuary Buildings in Great Smith 
Street, close to Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament and just sixteen 
minutes’ walk from Victoria Station, the 
main London terminus for her train from 
Thornton Heath. 

Although she will not have had very much 
money to spend, she was both adventurous 
and very independent and in July 1937, at 
the age of twenty-two, she travelled to 
Germany for the first time with her friend 



Trudie Winter. They stayed at the Kurhaus 
Drachenfels hotel in the small town of 
Rhondorf am Rhine, ten miles (15 kms) 
south of Bonn. 

She went back again the following year, 
this time to Ulm in southern Germany, west 
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of Munich, climbing the steeple of the tallest 
church in the world, 530 feet (161 metres) 
high with a total of 768 steps, before 
moving on to stay at the medieval Hotel 
Barbarossa in nearby Konstanz. 

In 1939, despite the worsening political 
situation in Europe, she was off again, first 
to Belgium in the spring with her friend 
Anne Young, staying at the Hotel Pension 
Marnix in Avenue Charles Jansens in 
Ostend and then again, a few months later 
on Saturday July 15th, she and Trudie took 
a ferry across the English Channel from 
Newhaven to Dieppe. They reached Paris 
at six o’clock on Sunday morning, before 
catching another train to Basle, on the 
River Rhine in north-west Switzerland, on 
the German border. 

The following day, they set off for Lucerne 
where, having danced 
until after midnight, they 
were locked out of their 
hotel and had to sleep in 
a railway carriage! She’d 
met a young man named 
Walter Giger, a 23 year- 
old who lived on 
Hirschmattstrasse in the 
centre of the city and 
they spent several days 
sightseeing together as 
Trudie was feeling unwell, including a visit to 
the Schweizerische Landesausstellung 91 


exhibition in Zurich, seen by total of 10.5 
million visitors (below). 

On July 30 th , she crossed the border into 
Germany and moved on to Konstanz, which 
she had visited the previous year and had 
to settle for an attic room at the Hotel 
Schlussel as everywhere else was full. Next 
day, she took a boat across to Uberlingen 
on the northern shore of the lake but clearly 
felt uncomfortable as she wrote in her diary 
“I must get out of Germany at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

Early in the morning two days later, she 
was back in Paris, where she visited the 
Eiffel Tower and Les Invalides before 
travelling out to Versailles, eventually 
returning home again at six o’clock on 
Friday August 4th. It was just thirty days 
before the outbreak of World War 2. 

Thelma joined the 
Ministry of Food when 
it was first created as a 
department within the 
Board of Trade shortly 
before the outbreak of 
war. In June 1940, 
while Adolf Hitler was 
sightseeing in Paris 
following the Fall of 
France, German 
troops were being issued with English 
phrase books in preparation for an invasion 



of Britain, the first inmates were arriving at 
Auschwitz and Jakub Berkovic was waiting 
to be evacuated from France, she was 
having a week’s holiday in Bournemouth 
with her friend Dorothy. 

However, everything was about to change. 
This was the week in which the British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill made a 
famous speech in Parliament on June 18 th 
in which he told the nation that... 

“What General Weygand has called The 
Battle of France is over. The Battle of 
Britain is about to begin. Upon this battle 
depends the survival of Christian 
civilisation. Upon it depends our own British 
life and the long continuity of our institutions 
and our Empire. The whole fury and might 
of the enemy must very soon be turned on 
us. Hitler knows that he will have to break 
us in this island or lose the war. If we can 
stand up to him, all Europe may be free and 
the life of the world may move forward into 
broad, sunlit uplands. But if we fail, then the 
whole world, including the United States, 
including all that we have known and cared 
for, will sink into the abyss of a new Dark 
Age made more sinister, and perhaps more 
protracted, by the lights of a perverted 
science. Let us therefore brace ourselves to 
our duties, and so bear ourselves that, if 
the British Empire and its Commonwealth 
last for a thousand years, men will still say, 
‘This was their finest hour’." 
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Just nine days later, with the increased 
threat of air attacks on London, the entire 
Ministry of Food, comprising some five 
thousand staff, left the capital and moved 
two hundred and fifty miles (400 kms) away 
to the coast of North Wales. 

Ensuring the maintenance of food supplies 
was a key strategic priority for the wartime 
government and so, at 9.00am on Thursday 
June 27 th 1940, Thelma was at London’s 
Euston Station waiting to board a train for 
the little Welsh seaside town of Colwyn 
Bay. She managed to get a window seat 
and settled down for the journey, noting in 
her diary that her travelling companions 
were particularly uninteresting! They 
stopped at Crewe and finally arrived just 
before three o’clock. 


Although the Ministry of Food headquarters 
was housed in the very grand Colwyn Bay 



Hotel, its staff were to be billeted around 
the town, in people’s homes and small 
guesthouses and Thelma described her 


own landlady as a very nice woman. 

A certain Miss O’Flynn then arrived, with 
whom she was expected to share her room 
although, as she was only seventeen, she 
wasn’t much of a companion. Nevertheless, 
after having cups of tea, they went for a 
walk together around the town, meeting 
several Air Force servicemen along the 
way, before returning for a good supper 
and their hard, government-issue beds. 

Although prevented by circumstances from 
pursuing further academic studies, Thelma 
was an intelligent, politically aware and 
gregarious young woman. She enjoyed the 
cinema, concerts, lectures and debates, 
was an accomplished linguist who was 
quite ready to write to the newspapers to 
challenge something with which she 
disagreed and, whilst in London, had plenty 
of opportunities to indulge her wide range 
of interests. From her early teens, she had 
been a prodigious reader, keeping 
meticulous records in the back pages of her 
diaries of the hundreds of books she had 
read and so was perfectly capable of 
keeping herself amused. 

Although the small Welsh seaside town of 
Colwyn Bay was a very different 
environment from that of the South London 
suburbs, it was not without its benefits. To 
paraphrase one writer 92 , no bombs were 
falling on the town, the cinemas and the 
pier pavilion were open for business, the 


shops were doing a roaring trade, the 
schools were full to bursting and everyone 
enjoyed a bustling social life, thanks to the 
fact that Colwyn Bay had, in effect, been 
requisitioned by the Ministry of Food for the 
duration of the war. With five thousand civil 
servants from the nation’s capital suddenly 
appearing in its midst, it was experiencing 
quite a change. 


After breakfast the next day, she walked 
along the seafront to the office to discover 
everything in a complete mess. Her 



department was based in the Metropole 
Hotel on Penrhyn Road, built in 1891 and 
one of thirty-six hotels taken over by the 
Ministry of Food. Whilst out for lunch, she 
bought herself a copy of Ward Lock’s Guide 
to North Wales and stopped off at the 
nearby Lantern Cafe, where she wrote a 
letter to her mother. Interestingly, at some 
point the cafe was closed on Government 
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orders and, in great secrecy, taken over by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
use as a clandestine communications post 
in the event of a German invasion, linked to 
transmitters across the country and 
maintained ready for action throughout the 
war. 


Rather than return to her billet, she caught 
a bus along the coast to Llandudno and 
booked a ticket for the Pier Pavilion the 
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following Sunday for a performance by the 
world-famous Austrian tenor Richard 
Tauber, a particular favourite of hers. 
However, following the concert which she 
enjoyed very much, she regretted 
(somewhat naively perhaps) that he hadn’t 
sung in German. Later that week, she took 
a walk along the coast to Rhos-on-Sea and 
visited the tiny chapel on the beach, 
thought to be the smallest church in use in 
Britain, with only sufficient seating for six 
people. It is said to have been the home for 


the 6 th Century hermit 
Saint Trillo and, 
although extremely 
small, incorporates its 
own well. 

On another visit to Llandudno, Thelma and 
a friend named Ann were stopped by 
soldiers and asked to present their wartime 
identity cards, just three weeks after Baruch 
Gluck had been issued with his in Huszt. 
They also travelled further afield and 
enjoyed taking long walks in the Welsh 
countryside, visiting Conwy Castle on July 
7 th , seeing the smallest house in Britain, 

climbing the 
beautiful Sychnant 
Pass and lunching 
at the 18 th -century 
Fairy Glen, a 
popular hotel/ 
restaurant. On other 
days they would 
also go to see plays 
at the Repertory 
Theatre in Colwyn 
Bay and Thelma 
would practice at 
the rifle range and work to improve her 
German, following the evening classes she 
took at a local secondary school. 

She and Ann had been trying to find a 
place in which they could live together and, 
on July 18 th , went to see rooms at the home 




of George Hughes, who worked as a 
messenger at their office. At twelve shillings 
and sixpence a week 93 for two bedrooms 
with a cosy sitting room, they were 
extremely cheap. 

A few days later, there was an unusual 
amount of excitement when a Royal Air 
Force Spitfire fighter plane, flown by Pilot 
Officer Dennis Adams from Banbury, force- 
landed on the beach and everyone went 
down to take a look 94 . The aircraft was 
pushed onto the promenade to escape the 
incoming tide. 

Thelma was always an outgoing and 
adventurous young woman and thought 
nothing of cycling on her own along the 
coast to Rhyl, a 24 mile (39 kms) round trip, 
or south to the village of Betws-y-Coed, a 
journey of 36 miles (58 kms) that would 
have taken her at least four hours, 
frequently taking the opportunity to talk and 
sing to herself in German! 

She and her friend Ann moved into the 
rooms in George Hughes’ house on July 
31 st and, having managed to get some 
leave and obtained the necessary travel 
permits, she went home to Thornton Heath 
three days later by train, meeting friends, 
visiting her sisters Eileen and Sybil and 
spending a few days on the coast in 
Bournemouth where she was caught up in 
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her very first air raid, hearing bombs 
dropping nearby. 

Back in Colwyn Bay on August 12 th 1940, 
her first visit to Chester was on the 
following Saturday, where she met several 
Czech soldiers from Cholmondeley Castle, 
including one named Josef Svedonik, a 
Lance-Corporal in the infantry 95 , whom 
she arranged to meet in Liverpool the 
following week. It turned out that he was 
taking part in a Czech National Concert at 
the famous art deco Royal Court Theatre 
in the city, a show with singing, dancing, 
acrobatics and gymnastics at which 
President Benes also gave a speech. 

On Wednesday September 4 th , Thelma’s 
mother, sister Eileen and her young son 
Michael came to visit and stayed for several 
days. While they were on the beach on 
Saturday, they spotted a German Dornier 
Do.17 bomber circling overhead, before 
heading inland and they quickly took 
shelter. 

Another of her many activities was the 
newly-formed Debating Society, which 
probably included other Ministry of Food 
staff and she thought that this was a very 
promising development. Also, her mother 
and sister were looking for longer-term 
accommodation, so that they too could 
remain at Colwyn Bay and Thelma was 


making enquiries about a possible job there 
for Eileen. 


On Sunday 
September 15 th , 
she was up early 
and caught the 
08.26 train to 
Chester and had 
lunch at the 
Quaintways cafe- 
restaurant in 
Northgate Street, 
before meeting up 
with two Czech 
soldiers from the 
camp at 
Cholmondeley 
Castle who were also visiting the city. They 
communicated in a mix of English and 
German and, after stopping for coffee, took 
a rowing boat out on the river. 

This was her first meeting with Jakub 
Berkovic. 

They seem to have got on well, no 
doubt helped by the fact that they were 
able to talk to one another and, three 
days later, she received a letter from 
Jakub, suggesting they meet again the 
following Sunday. That week, she went 
to the cinema in Chester to see ‘The 
Young In Heart’, an American comedy 
starring Janet Gaynor and Douglas 


Fairbanks Jr. but, after the film, there was 
an air raid warning and she had to wait 
hours for her train and didn’t get back home 
until midnight, missing a netball 96 meeting 
in the conference room at the Colwyn Bay 
Hotel. 

As arranged, she met Jakub again in 
Chester on the 22 nd and, once again, made 
for the river to the south of the city, a 
popular place for walkers, surrounded by 
meadows and parkland. She recorded in 
her diary that he was strongly anti-Nazi, 
had left-wing political sympathies similar to 
her own and seemed to be “a fine 
character”. After lunch, during which there 
had been an air raid warning, they had to 
wait for the all-clear 97 to sound before once 
more hiring a boat and, at one point, they 
helped another couple by ferrying them 
across the river. 

The following day, King George VI was 
giving a speech on the radio 98 and, like 
much of the rest of the population, she 
tuned in to listen. Speaking from an 
underground air raid shelter, he warned of 
grim times to come and said that, with 
British cities now in the front line of battle, 
production of weapons for the armed forces 
must be maintained, regardless of the 
danger to those involved. He condemned 
what he called “the wickedness against 
which we fight”, reminding his listeners of a 
ship carrying evacuees that had been 
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torpedoed in which many British children 
had been lost. 

The King also announced a new medal for 
valour, the George Cross, to be awarded to 
civilians performing deeds of heroism. He 
ended by saying that “the walls of London 
may be battered, but the spirit of Londoners 
stood resolute and undismayed. As in 
London, so throughout Great Britain, 
buildings rich in beauty and historic interest 
may be wantonly attacked and humble 
homes no less dear and familiar may be 
destroyed, but there would always be an 
England.” 

Next day, always keen to learn, after tea in 
the canteen, Thelma went to a Workers’ 
Educational Association 99 lecture at the 
local library, given by a professor on the 
subject of International Relations. Usually a 
study circle for elderly gentlemen, one 
imagines an influx of young women from 
the Ministry of Food will have created quite 
a stir! 

Fifty miles (80 kms) away at Cholmondeley 
Castle, not everyone who had arrived there 
from France was entirely happy taking 
orders from their officers. Amongst the 
infantry were quite a few Communists and 
former members of the International 


Brigade who had fought on the Republican 
side in the Spanish Civil War. 

Back in July, everyone had been gathered 
together and those who were refusing to 
accept the orders of their commanders 
were asked to make themselves known. 
More than 500 men did so and were then 
disarmed, separated from the others, and 
billeted in an isolated area of the camp 
where they selected their own officers. 

During the visit by President Benes on July 
26 th , he had met with the ‘mutineers’ and 
did his best to calm the situation. During the 
welcoming parade, the disaffected 
men were kept on the sidelines. However, 
one of their officers placed himself at the 
head of the group and led them in their own 
separate parade past the President. 

Afterwards, Benes spoke with an eight-man 
'mutineer' delegation and tried to persuade 
them against their decided course of action, 
but in vain. The next day, the order was 
given that the 'mutineers' were expelled 
from the Czechoslovak forces with 
immediate effect. 

Two days later, 539 'mutineers' were 
removed from the camp, handed over to 
the British authorities and transferred 
initially to an internment camp at Oswestry. 
After several days they were transferred to 
another internment camp at York, then in 


late August to yet another, located in 
Westwood Coppice, part of Sutton Park at 
Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham. (Below) 



At the start of September, officers came 
from Cholmondeley with a list of those 
considered 'less guilty' and offered them a 
return to the Czechoslovak units. Only 2 
men did so. At about the same time, the 
British camp commander offered all the 
internees the opportunity to join the British 
forces. Many agreed to enlist, but about 
180, mostly ex-International Brigade 
members, refused. 

However, when it became apparent that 
those who were unwilling to serve in the 
British Army were likely to be transferred 
overseas, they too agreed to join the 
Pioneer Corps 10 °, travelling to a training 
centre at Ilfracombe on October 10 th 1940. 

Although this entire affair was an isolated 
incident that only involved a few of those 
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evacuated from France, it will unfortunately 
have reinforced prejudices that already 
existed within the British Government. 

One of those involved in the so-called 
‘mutiny’ was a Yiddish-speaking, 17 year- 
old Jewish boy who came from Slatinske 
Doly, a town just 34 miles from the Gluck 
family home. His name was Jan Ludvfk 
Binyamin Hoch and he had been evacuated 
from Sete near Agde, most probably on an 
Egyptian ship, the S.S. Mahomet Ali el 
Kebir, together with 1500 other Czech 
servicemen and he too ended up in the 
Pioneer Corps, before being posted to the 
6 th Battalion of the North Staffordshire 
Regiment. In March 1945, he was awarded 
the Military Cross from his bravery in action 
and shortly after the war began a business 
career. Having changed his name and 
become a naturalised British citizen, he 
later achieved fame and notoriety as the 
highly controversial British publisher, 
politician, financier, industrialist and multi¬ 
millionaire newspaper tycoon.Robert 

Maxwell! 

There is no reliable data to confirm what 
proportion of those who fled to France from 
Czechoslovakia and thence to Britain were 
of Jewish ancestry. However, it is likely to 
have been at least a significant minority, 
since it was they who had the greatest 
reason for wanting to escape. 


During their stay at Cholmondeley, 
especially when out and about in Chester 
or travelling to and from the city, these 
strangers who spoke an unfamiliar 
language and, in many cases, found great 
difficulty communicating with the local 
people, were sometimes suspected of 
being spies. The fear of imminent invasion 
was everywhere and so, in order to help 
identify the newcomers, special shoulder 
titles were produced with Czechoslovakia 
embroidered in red, to be sewn onto the 
sleeves of their battledress tunics. 

With winter 
approaching, those 
who remained in 
the camp will have 
been relieved to 
learn that their 
Commanding 
Officer General B. 

Miroslav had 
travelled south on 
September 13 th 
1940 to visit the 
town of Royal 
Leamington Spa in 
Warwickshire, in 
the heart of the 
English Midlands, 
to inspect their new 
quarters. 



CZECHOSLOVAK ARMV 

CO/AE 


TO SEE US OFF 


A memorial was unveiled by 
the Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk 101 as a permanent 
reminder of their presence 
there and Lord Cholmondeley 
gave a speech, paying tribute 
to the Free Czechoslovak 



Then, two weeks later on Saturday 
September 28 th , St. Wenceslas Day, as 
preparations began for their departure, they 
organised a farewell event to 
thank the local population for 
having made them feel so 
welcome. 



SATURDAY, SEPT 28fl> I9W 3 O’CIOK 
PRESENTATION OF ARMS AND 

PROGRAMME 

1. REVEILLE 

2 MEMORIAL UNVEILING 
3. ADDRESSES BVARHV AND 
CIVILIAN 

4 ADDRESS BV LORD 

5. ARMV PARADE 

6. LUNCHEON 
7 GAMES TOR CHILDREN 

SPORTS ITEMS 
FOLK SONGS ♦ DANCES 
REFRESHMENT 
TOMBOLA 

8. OFFICIAL FAREWELL 

Children Hind you 



Army and wishing them well in 
whatever lay ahead. 

There was a parade, as well as 
stalls and games for the 
children. Thelma was there 
and was able to get 
photographs of the sword¬ 
dancing display in national 
dress. 
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Then, on a frosty day in mid-October, 
Jakub and the others who remained were 
put on specially-chartered Great Western 
Railway trains for the 100 mile (161 kms) 
journey south from Chester to Royal 
Leamington Spa 102 . 


4 . 



The Czechoslovak Brigade established its 
headquarters in a massive Victorian villa 
known as Harrington House in the town 
centre. 103 Headquarters staff and others 
were billeted nearby, both in other houses 
along Newbold Terrace and also in Willes 
Road, but the vast majority of officers and 
other ranks were based at three large 
country estates between Leamington Spa 
and Stratford-upon-Avon. The first of these 



was Moreton Hall, a Grade II listed neo- 
Palladian mansion dating from 1909, built 
by a rich American, Charles Garland, the 
son of the founder of the First National City 
Bank in New York. The house and its 
extensive grounds were home to the 
Brigade’s Field Artillery Battery and the 
Transport Section. They had two batteries, 
each equipped with four ancient 75mm 
French field guns, designed back in 1897 
but still serviceable. 



Half a mile away to the south was another 
great Warwickshire country house, a neo- 
Jacobian mansion called Moreton Paddox 

that was 
home to 
the 1 st 
Infantry 
Battalion. 
This too 
was built 


early in the 1900s, for Charles Garland’s 
sister, and was just as large as Moreton 
Hall. 



A little further out, in the village of Kineton, 
the Brigade’s Machine Gun Company took 
possession of Woodley House in Warwick 
Road (above) and a liaison headquarters was 
established in Barford village, near 
Warwick, under Colonel Pollock. This was 
responsible for communications between 
the Brigade and the British High Command. 



The Liaison HQ at Barford Hill House 
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Elsewhere, a late 17 th century Manor 
House in the village of Butlers Marston was 



the rather unlikely base for the twelve 
mobile guns of the Anti-Tank Battery but 
these were tiny by comparison with the 
third of the big Warwickshire country 
houses occupied by the Czechoslovak 
Brigade. 


This was Walton Hall, ten miles (16 kms) 
south of Leamington Spa, and the country 



estate of the Mordaunt family since the first 
half of the 16 th century. The widowed Lady 
Mordaunt had been living there for many 
years, originally maintaining a large staff, 
with grooms, footmen, cook, housekeeper, 
housemaids and lady’s maids. However, 
with the outbreak of World War 2, much of 
the furniture had been put into store and, 
with a few faithful servants, her Ladyship 
and daughter Cicely were occupying just 
one wing of the house. By October 1940, 
the grounds had become dotted with 
Nissen huts and wooden barrack blocks as 



tfWQTA 


the estate became home to the 2 nd Infantry 
Battalion and several hundred soldiers of 
the Czechoslovak Brigade moved in, 
including Jakub, assigned to the Battalion’s 
3 rd Company. 


In Colwyn Bay, Thelma was spending her 
spare time reading, knitting, listening to the 
radio and even trying her hand at learning 
to play the mandolin, with which she 


thought she was making quite good 
progress. 

Shortly after moving into Walton Hall, Jakub 
travelled up by train to Chester for the 
weekend of November 9 th /10 th , staying at 
the Boston Hotel and that evening he and 
Thelma went to the cinema and saw 



Buchanan and Loretta Young. 

As it was raining on the Sunday, they went 
to the morning service at Chester 
Cathedral, the earliest parts of which date 
from 1093CE, where the annual service of 
remembrance was taking place for those 
who died during the First World War. There 
was a civic procession, with the city’s Lord 
Mayor, judges and other dignitaries, a 
military band and marchpast. 
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A few days later, on November 14 th , the 
Brigade received the first of many 
distinguished visitors when the British 
Secretary of State for War, Mr Anthony 
Eden, came to watch a small exercise by 
units in Kineton and Leamington. He had 
been the local Member of Parliament for 
Warwick and Leamington since 1923 and, 
quite possibly, could have been the one to 
suggest that the Brigade moved to the 
area. 104 This was followed shortly after by 
two visits from President Benes, in 
December to present colours to the 
Brigade 105 and again in January, together 
with General WtadystawSikorski, Prime 



General Sikorski at Walton Hall, with Jakub far left. 


Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Republic, another East European 
leader in exile. There was a ceremony on 
January 27 th 1941 during which he 
presented the General with the 
Czechoslovak War Cross. 106 


The only people who were able to enjoy 
living in the grand surroundings of the 
country houses were the Brigade’s officers, 
with NCOs and other ranks having to make 
do with the familiar wooden huts erected in 
the grounds, which were very soon turned 
into a sea of mud in the wet autumn and 
winter of 1940, churned up by countless 
military vehicles. 

According to several sources, many of the 
local inhabitants of Warwick and 
Leamington Spa weren’t entirely sure what 
to expect from the newcomers in their 
midst. Apparently, some believed the 
incoming Czechoslovaks would be black! 

Although it was mainly the officers who 
enjoyed the country house comforts of their 
new homes scattered around Warwickshire, 
life at Walton Hall certainly seems to have 
been fairly convivial at times with orderlies, 
unaccustomed to rigid demarcation 
between the ranks, mixing with senior 
officers for a meal in surroundings that 
have hardly changed to the present day. 
During the visit by President Benes and 
General Sikorski, they were accompanied 
by a British official, Robert Bruce Lockhart. 
He had been appointed by the Foreign 
Office as its political representative to the 
Czechoslovak Government-in-Exile and his 
report to Anthony Eden following the visit 
made an interesting observation. He wrote 


that “it was difficult to distinguish an officer 
from a private.” 



A Walton Hall scene that illustrates Robert Bruce Lockhart's 
observation, with private soldiers (Jakub at the back) dining 
and drinking with very senior officers. 


The daily pay of a Brigade ‘squaddie’ 107 in 
England was two shillings and sixpence, 
known then as ‘half a crown’ 108 , plus 5 old 
pence 109 a week as a clothing allowance. 
Since board and lodging was all provided, 
they had money to spend. For those who 
were based at Walton Hall, transport was 
essential. It was 8 miles (13 kms) into 
Stratford-upon-Avon and at least 10 miles 
(16 kms) to Leamington Spa and many 
bought bicycles for the one hour journey. 
However, at least one adventurous pair 
based out at Kineton are said to have 
acquired an Austin Seven car for the 
purpose and found that this made them 
especially popular with the local girls! 
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The big attraction was the weekly dance in 
Leamington Spa at the Blue Cafe in an old 
building known as the Parthenon, (below) in 

Bath Street. 
Wilem Tausky 110 , 
who was a 
member of the 
Brigade’s 
Ambulance 
Section at 19 
The Parade and 
was later to 
become a very 
famous 
conductor and 
composer, made 
good use of the 
piano to entertain 
his countrymen at the YMCA 111 , along with 
other Czech musicians and, in February 
1941, Mrs Benes, the President’s wife, 
visited the town to open a canteen run by 
the YMCA at Salisbury Hall in Windsor 
Street. 


Meanwhile 
training 

continued, with 
infantrymen 
like Jakub 
using the 
Wedgenock 
firing range just 
outside Warwick and providing guard duty 
at the nearby Royal Air Force station at 
Wellesbourne Mountford, an Operational 



Training Unit for Vickers Wellington 
bombers, duties that included mounting 
guard on both enemy and allied aircraft that 
had crashed in the local area. But there 
were lighter moments too, such as when 
the British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and his wife Clementine paid a visit on April 
19 th 1941, 112 


The Brigade’s famous guests were taken 
first to Moreton Paddox to inspect the 1 st 
Battalion, accompanied by President 
Benes, Averall Harriman, who was US 
President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, together with the Chief of 
the United States Army Air Corps, Major 
General Arnold. 



Having taken tea in the officer’s mess, the 
visitors moved on to Walton Hall and 
inspected the 2 nd Battalion. President 
Benes gave a short speech, saying that 
although men like Jakub had fled from 


country to country, he promised them “this 
is the end. From this country you will go 
home.” Sadly, for many, the future was to 
be very different, with Czechoslovakia 
under Soviet rule for many years and later 
divided in two. 


Thelma and Jakub had kept in touch and 
continued to meet when circumstances 
permitted. On Saturday January 4 th 1941, 
they had each travelled by train to 
Shrewsbury, almost exactly halfway 
between Leamington Spa and Colwyn Bay 
and arranged to meet at the Lion Hotel, a 
famous coaching-inn built in the 1770s 
where both the author Charles Dickens and 
biologist Charles Darwin had been regular 
visitors. They also met several times in 



River Avon, Stratford, Monday April 20 th 1942 


Stratford-upon Avon, birthplace of William 
Shakespeare and would take a boat out on 
the river, just as they had in Chester. 
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On January 13 th 1942, Jakub had a routine 
injection for typhus but became ill with a 
fever and was sent to Warwick Hospital for 
treatment. The following month, Thelma 
travelled to Leamington Spa to meet him 
and stayed at the Central Hotel in Hamilton 
Terrace. 

However, at the Brigade headquarters in 
Leamington Spa, plans were being 
prepared for an audacious operation that 
would forever link this green and pleasant 
county in the English Midlands with 
Czechoslovakia, probably the most 
spectacular secret service operation of the 
entire Second World War and the only 
successful assassination of a leading Nazi. 

SS Obergruppenfuhrer 
Reinhard Heydrich, known as 
the Reichsprotektor, was one of 
Hitler’s closest confidants, the 
right-hand man of SS leader 
Heinrich Himmler. Not only was 
he the head of the Nazi’s vast 
political and criminal police 
apparatus, and in charge of the 
infamous SS mobile killing 
squads, the Einsatzgruppen, 
but he also had another more 
elaborate and ominous title, 
that of Plenipotentiary for the 
Preparation of the Final 
Solution of the European 
Jewish Question. 


In other words, he was the man chosen by 
Hitler to personally direct the extermination 
of eleven million Jews, calculated as the 
total number who would eventually fall 
under German control once all of Hitler’s 
war aims were achieved. 

Under his direction, by the spring of 1942, 
the Germans and their Eastern European 
accomplices had already murdered some 
one and a half million Jews. 

In England, President Benes, in conditions 
of great secrecy, began to plan a 
spectacular action against the Nazi 
occupiers of his country, an operation that 
would represent a real coup, something to 
convince the Allies that 
Czechoslovakia had to 
be taken seriously and 
that the soldiers of the 
Brigade were a capable 
fighting force. 

His plan was given the 
code name OPERATION 
ANTHROPOID. Its target 
was Reinhard Heydrich. 

Parachute drops into 
Czechoslovakia had 
already begun in October 
1941 with Corporal 
Pavelka, one of Jakub’s 
fellow infantrymen from 



the 2 nd Battalion at Walton Hall. However, 
these very long night flights lasting ten 
hours or more were extremely dangerous 
operations compared with those involved 
with dropping agents into nearby occupied 
France, just across the English Channel. 
Such missions were the responsibility of the 
top-secret Special Operations Executive 
(SOE), established in 1940 to conduct 
espionage, sabotage and reconnaissance 
in occupied Europe and to aid local 
resistance movements. 

The only aircraft then available to SOE was 
the Coventry-built Armstrong Whitworth 
Whitley bomber. These simply didn’t have 
the range to get to Czechoslovakia and 
back, a round trip of up to fifteen hundred 
miles, not including any evasive action that 
might be necessary to counter attacks by 
German night fighters and to return again 
with any margin of safety. 

However, the Royal Air Force was now able 
to make available three much more modern 
four-engined Handley Page Halifax 
bombers for SOE’s use, with far superior 
range, performance and defence capabiliy. 

Just after Christmas 1941, with a 
favourable moon phase, Operation 
ANTHROPOID was finally given the go- 
ahead. 
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Jan Kubis Josef Gabcik 


The two-man team were both members of 
the 1st Battalion based at Moreton Paddox, 
Sergeants Jan Kubis and Josef Gabcik. 

Kubis was 28, the son of a fairly poor family 
in Moravia, while Gabcik was 29, a former 
locksmith from Slovakia. Both had 
previously served as sergeants in the 
Czechoslovak Army and escaped through 
Poland to join the French Foreign Legion 
and both had already been decorated for 
their bravery in action. 

Having been nominated for ‘special duties’, 
both immediately volunteered when given 
the opportunity to strike back against the 
enemy of their country. On August 16 th 
1941, they left Leamington Spa for the last 
time for training at the SOE commando 
school near Mallaig, on the west coast of 
the Scottish Highlands and, after six 
gruelling weeks, they passed with flying 


colours, highly recommended by their 
British instructors. After further training as 
saboteurs and having become competent 
parachutists, they were ready for their 
mission. 


They were taken to the Royal Air Force 
airfield at Tangmere, near Chichester on 
the South Coast, where a Handley-Page 



Halifax bomber, serial number L9613 of 
No.138 Squadron was waiting. In each of 
their backpacks was a pocketknife, a pistol 
and 12 cartridges, a piece of chocolate, 
meat-extract tablets, razor blades, some 
Czechoslovak currency, fake identity 
papers....and a cyanide suicide pill. 

There they met up with two other groups, 
both from amongst Jakub’s colleagues in 
the 2 nd Battalion at Walton Hall, who were 
also being sent out on communications 
missions, making a total of seven in all, 
plus a Czechoslovak despatcher. The 
mission very nearly ended in disaster, first 


near Darmstadt in Germany, where the 
Halifax was intercepted by two German 
night fighters which were driven off by its air 
gunners, and then again, near to the 
dropping zone, where there was heavy 
snow, poor visibility and no moon. At 02.24 
on the morning of December 29 th , with no 
lights to guide them, the two-man 
ANTHROPOID team were dropped from a 
height of just 500 feet (152metres) which, 
given the weather conditions, was 
extremely dangerous, both for them and for 
the crew of the Halifax. 

It was therefore hardly surprising that, when 
daylight dawned, the two Sergeants found 
themselves, not in the Pilzn area as 
intended, but fifty miles (80 kms) to the 
north-east, a mere 12 miles (19 kms) from 
Prague! 

The successful assassination of Heydrich 
four months later and the fate of Kubis and 
Gabcik has been well-documented in books 
and films, as has the terrible retribution that 
descended on the Czechoslovak village of 
Lidice where the entire population was 
murdered and, unfortunately, as we know 
only too well, the death of Heydrich did 
absolutely nothing to halt the drive to 
exterminate the Jews. 

Nevertheless, it was an act of great bravery 
for which those responsible will never be 
forgotten. 
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Back in Warwickshire, President Benes and 
others had visited the Brigade on 
September 28 th 1941 to celebrate the 
traditional autumn festival of St 
Wenceslas 113 , by which time the Brigade 
now totalled nearly 600 officers and around 
2,300 other ranks, an unsustainable ratio of 
one officer for every 3.8 soldiers! 

The last important visitor before the Brigade 
left Warwickshire was His Majesty King 

Peter of Yugoslavia, 
who performed an 
inspection of the 
Czechoslovak 
troops on April 21 st 
1942. Shortly after, 
following live firing 
exercises by the 1 st 
Battalion in South 
Wales between April 
25 th and May 2 nd , 
Jakub and his companions departed for the 
south-west of England and the counties of 
Somerset and East Devon. 

The Brigade Headquarters was established 
at Dillington House in llminster, a small 
market town in South Somerset. This fine 
mansion dated back to the 16th century 
and had been the country home of King 
George Ill’s Prime Minister Lord North in 
the 1770s. The home of the 1 st Battalion for 
the next few months was another country 
estate by the name of Cricket St.Thomas, 


which became familiar to British television 
viewers as the location for the late 1970s 
series To The Manor Born’. 

Meanwhile, Jakub and the 2 nd Battalion, 
under the command of 
Lt. Col. Prykril, moved 
first to Houndstone 
Army Camp near Yeovil 
in Somerset and then to 
the English Channel 
coast at Seaton in 
Devon, where they were 
based in a Warner’s 
Holiday Camp (right). 

They were mainly involved in 
anti-invasion and counter¬ 
attack exercises, during one of 
which two of the soldiers, 

Vojtech Drazka and Frant 
Rocek, were killed in a 
landmine explosion. 

On June 6 th , the 2 nd Battalion was given its 
first real assignment, replacing the 9 th 
Battalion of the British Army’s Essex 
Regiment and taking over operational 
responsibility for defending the beaches in 
their area. The following month they carried 
out a short counter-attack exercise at Beer 
Head, 2Vz miles (4 kms) along the coast to 
the west, a prominent chalk cliff headland 
that had been used for defence against 
invasion since the Napoleonic Wars of the 


1790s. In 1942, there was a radar station 
there, one of a hundred around the British 
coast that gave early warning of German 
attacks. 

President Benes 
visited the 2 nd 
Battalion at Seaton on 
July 17 th -18 th , 
inspecting the troops 
housed in the holiday 
camp and giving his 
support for the 
contribution they were 
making to the war 
effort. The following week, they were in 
action again on what is described in the 
Battalion’s war diaries as a “quick-decision 
exercise”, together with detachments from 
the Brigade’s field artillery, anti-tank battery 
and machine gun platoon. 


Jakub (centre, front) 
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The Battalion’s final exercise in the area 
was a day’s firing practice on the Merrivale 
Range, now part of the Dartmoor National 
Park, 55 miles (88 kms) from Seaton. 
Military training had taken place on 
Dartmoor since the early 1800s and it was 
used intensively for tactical exercises with 
live ammunition during the Second World 
War. During August 4 th 1942, they carried 
out live firing, with their war diary recording 
that every weapon was fired and every 
grenade thrown. 

Although the Czechoslovaks didn’t stay 
long in Seaton, moving to Lowestoft on 
August 22nd, they clearly made a lot of 
friends there and in 1972 the Town Council 
erected a plaque in Seafield Gardens to 
commemorate their stay. 

The town of Lowestoft, the most easterly 
point in Britain and around 300 miles (500 
kms) from Seaton, is an old seaside resort 
with sandy beaches where, in 1942, the 
role of the Brigade was once again that of 
coastal defence. Lowestoft is in the county 
of Suffolk which, in the Second World War, 
had no fewer than 32 operational military 
airfields. During the peak period of 
construction in 1942, across the country a 
new airfield was opening every three days 
and the biggest concentration of these was 
in Suffolk and its neighbouring county of 
Norfolk to the north. In addition, the area is 
very flat, with few natural obstacles and a 


long, low coastline, making it potentially 
vulnerable to attack from the North Sea. 

On October 7 th , the Brigade’s records show 
that they were visited by the Commandant 
of Street Fighting Schools. These had been 
established in various towns and cities 
around the country and seem to have been 
mainly intended for training members of the 
civilian Home Guard. The visit, together 
with the Chief Constable of Suffolk 114 , was 
to inspect a proposed “street fighting area” 
in the town, to be set aside for training 
purposes. It would seem as if there was a 
plan for infantrymen from the Brigade to 
take part in this training, but whether in 
preparation for possible action in Britain or 
abroad is unclear and it’s not known if it 
went ahead. 

By now, Thelma was 
back in London again 
and, ever the 
adventurous one, had 
volunteered to serve as a 
civilian motorcycle 
despatch rider and 
was about to begin 
her training course. 

Also, for the very 

first time, her mother suggested that, 
rather than Jakub staying in a London 
hotel whenever he was able to get 
leave, he might prefer to come to their 
home at 3 Seneca Road in Thornton Heath. 


Although there was no longer large-scale 
heavy bombing of London, there were still 
daylight attacks by smaller, faster aircraft, 
effective warning of which was much more 
difficult. 

After yet another move, the Czechoslovak 
Brigade’s next home was 69 miles (111 
kms) to the south in the Harwich and 
Dovercourt area of the county of Essex. On 
February 7 th 1943, the Brigade took over 
the Harwich Defence Garrison, guarding a 
60 mile stretch of coastline. This included 
responsibility for defending the Harwich 
Peninsular against sea- and air-borne 
attacks, whilst training and preparing for the 
forthcoming invasion of mainland Europe. 
They were also tasked with clearing mines 
from the local beaches which had been laid 
when England was under the threat of 
invasion. 

Harwich had been a naval base since the 
mid-1600s 115 and it was here, in December 
1938, that the first of almost 10,000 

children, predominantly 
Jewish, from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Poland arrived, 
rescued under the famous 
Kindertransport scheme. 
Those who did not already 
have sponsors in Britain or 
elsewhere were housed in the Warner’s 
Holiday Camp at Dovercourt. 116 (Left) 
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Because of its strategic importance, the 
area was frequently the target for air raids, 
1,200 in all between 1940 and 1945, with 
1,750 bombs dropped. However, a large 
proportion of these fell into the sea and 
casualties amongst the civilian population 
were small. 


go into action. With no prospect of doubling 
their numbers, preparations went ahead to 
convert from being an infantry force into an 
Armoured Brigade that rather than be used 
during the initial assault on occupied 
Europe by sea, would be held back for later 
operations. 


The Brigade Headquarters were at The 
Towers, on Main Road in Dovercourt, now 
a hotel but originally built in the Italian style 
in 1885, while Jakub and the 2 nd Battalion 
were based nearby. On March 7 th , they 
were honoured with a ceremony of the 
Presentation of Colours by the Prime 
Minister of the Government-in-Exile, 
Monsignor Jan Sramek, on behalf of 
American Czechoslovaks who had 
donated the Colours. (Right) 

To these were attached a ribbon, 
presented by the Chairman of Seaton 
District Council and bearing the words 
“To the 2 nd Battalion, Czechoslovak 
Army from Seaton, Devon; greetings, 
remembrances and gratitude”. 

Over the coming months, various 
changes took place. The problem was 
the size and composition of the 
Brigade. When compared with its 
British equivalent, it had at least a 
third too many officers, many of whom 
were older than the norm and about half as 
many other ranks as would be required to 


In August, just over thirteen hundred 
Czechoslovak soldiers who had been 
serving with the 8 th Army in the Middle East 
began to arrive and were housed at 
Wivenhoe Camp near Colchester where, on 
the 18 th , they were visited by President 
Benes and other members of the 
Government. He later went on to review 
progress with the various tank courses that 

had begun at Weeley 
in July. 

The re-organisation 
came to a head on 
September 1 st when 
the entire combined 
force was renamed the 
Czechoslovak 
Independent Armoured 
Brigade Group 
(CIABG), recognising a 
major change in the 
Brigade’s role that 
would affect many of 
those involved. 



On September 25 th 1943, the Group’s 
Commanding Officer, Major General Alois 
Liska CBE 117 wrote to the Mayor of 
Harwich, Major Blaxland-Appleton to 
confirm that their stay in the Borough had 
come to an end and thanking them for their 
hospitality. In return, at a special meeting of 
the Council on October 14 th , the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses agreed a 
statement that included the following words: 

’’During your stay with us you have made 
many friends who will always remember 
with affection and appreciation your 
unfailing courtesy, co-operation and ready 
assistance. 

You came to our country in her darkest but 
most glorious hour and, on the day, which 
is rapidly approaching, when the surrender 
of Hitlerite Germany is received, you will be 
foremost in our thoughts, as we shall then 
know that your return to your beloved 
country will no longer be delayed. ” 

However, although the newly-formed CIABG 
had moved to Northamptonshire, it appears 
that, for some as yet undiscovered reason, the 
Army had other plans for Private FI 974 Jakub 
Berkovic. 

It is clear from Thelma’s diary for 1943 that 
he was still at Dovercourt for most of April 
but, on the 28 th , when she and Jakub had 
been together in London, mention is made 
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of him ‘returning to Peterborough’, a city 
105 miles (168 kms) away to the north¬ 
west. 

His six-month stint at Milton Hall, four miles 
(6 kms) from the centre of Peterborough 
and the largest private house in 
Cambridgeshire, is something of a mystery. 
Milton Hall was apparently the temporary 
home of the Depot & Training 
establishment for the Czechoslovak 
Brigade in the summer of 1943, while the 
HQ was in the process of moving from 
Harwich to Arthingworth. The unit was 
under the command of Colonel P. Novak 
and this fairly small detachment occupied 
part of the main house and a stable block. 

Thelma had a very 
busy month in May 
1943, with more 
despatch riding 
practice, including a 
33 mile (52 kms) 
round trip to Orpington 
in Kent on the 6 th , 
preparations for a 
major Parliamentary 
debate on food 
supplies, costs and 
other matters on the 
13 th and an evening 
out in London’s West 
End with her friend Jessica to see Noel 
Coward in ‘This Happy Breed’ at the 



Thelma and Jakub in the 
grounds of Milton Hall 


Haymarket Theatre. It wasn’t until Friday 
June 11 th that she first visited Jakub at 
Milton Hall and stayed there in one of the 
six lodges and gatehouses around the vast 
estate. 

Milton Hall is best known as a training base 
for the Special Operations Executive (SOE) 
as part of important covert operations that 
were codenamed ‘Jedburgh’. This included 
a highly effective guerilla campaign in 
preparation for the D-Day invasion. 

However, Jakub had already left by the time 
the SOE arrived there and, by the 
beginning of November, had moved 100 
miles (150 kms) south to Leigh-on-Sea, 

(right) a district of 
Southend-on-Sea 
at the mouth of the 
Thames Estuary 
where it joins the 
North Sea. Once 
again, there’s little 
firm information 
about what went on 
at Leigh-on-Sea, 
although by the 
following year it 
seems to have 
been mainly a 
short-term base for 
those who were preparing to be sent across 
the English Channel to France after the 



Allied D-Day invasion of Normandy on July 
6 th 1944. 

According to one source, the 
Czechoslovaks were based in houses 
around Thames Drive and other seafront 
properties that may already have been 
requisitioned by the War Department, 
because of the potential threat of a German 
invasion earlier in the war. They were used 
to provide living quarters and for other 
purposes, including a military prison, 
medical unit etc. The nearby Belfairs Park 
seems to have been used for some training 
although, according to another account 
from someone who was there at the time, 
men were marched to fields on the outskirts 
of the town for rifle, bayonet and hand 
grenade training. However, there’s no way 
of knowing exactly 
where Jakub was 
billeted or what 
training he 
underwent whilst he 
was there. 

However, in 
February 1944, both 
he and Thelma 
were able to get 
leave and to travel 
by train for a week 
at the seaside 
resort of Torquay on the Devon coast in the 
south-west of England. (See above) 
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On their fifth day there, they walked to the 
picturesque village of Cockington, with its 
thatched-roofed cottages, looking around 
the old forge and having afternoon tea at 



the nearby Drum Inn, a large public house 
designed by the eminent British architect 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. There is mention in 
Thelma’s diary of returning ‘home’ to a Mrs 
Repik, with whom they were presumably 
staying. The next day, they walked to 
Babbacombe, before taking a bus to 
Brixham and then on to Paignton, returning 
to Thornton Heath by train on the 26 th . 

Compared with the relative peace of 
Devon, the Croydon area had been 
suffering almost nightly air raids, with a 
combination of incendiary and high- 
explosive bombs being dropped in an area 
with no industrial targets at all, only 
housing. By the end of that month, over 
1,200 incendiary bombs alone had fallen on 
the town. 





While Jakub and Thelma had been 
enjoying their break by the sea, a 
German Junkers Ju 88A-4 bomber, 

piloted by 25 
year-old 
Obergefreiter 
Johann 
Krettek was 
bound for 
London on 
Sunday February 
20 th with a load of 
incendiary bombs. 
As it approached 
the city, the 
aircraft was hit by 
anti-aircraft fire 
and burst into 
flames. Although the crew of three were 
able to bale out and survived to become 
prisoners of war, the 
pilot (above) died 
when the plane 
crashed in the back 
gardens of 64-66 
Dagnall Park, with 
one engine 
demolishing the 
front of number 62. 

This was only fifteen 
minutes’ walk away 
from Thelma’s 
home in Seneca 

Road and they went to take a look at the 
damage. 


Jakub’s army records show that, on 
March 7 th 1944, he was promoted to 
Private First Class and, on the same 
day, which was the birthday of the late 
President Tomas Masaryk, he was 
awarded the Czechoslovak Military 
Commemorative Medal with two extra 
clasps that fitted over the ribbon to show 
that he had served both in France and 
Great Britain. The rank of Private First 
Class was the equivalent of a Lance 
Corporal in the British Army, normally 
required to supervise a small team of up to 
four soldiers called a section. They may 
also have opportunities to specialise and 
undertake extra military training. 


Thelma recalled being told that Jakub had 
been recommended for officer training but 
turned down the opportunity, supposedly on 
what she described as “ political grounds”. 


Thelma was writing to Jakub most days 
(quite often when her boss was out of the 

office!) and she 
went to Leigh-on- 
Sea to visit him 
over the 
weekend of 
March 11/12 th , 
after he had been 
practising at the 
local synagogue 
in preparation for 

The Alexandra Road synagogue Purim. 
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Back at home in Thornton Heath, the air 
raids continued and, on March 21 st , she 
had to spend much of the night in the 
shelter during a raid that began at one 
o’clock in the morning. Three nights later, 
there was what she described in her diary 
as “the worst raid I’ve been in” which began 
just after she had gone to bed. At least 
thirty high explosive bombs fell and many 
people were sent to the various Rest 
Centres that provided temporary 
accommodation for those affected by the 
air raids. Less than two miles (3 kms) away 
in Balfour Road, the Heavy Rescue Service 
had a particularly difficult task recovering 
the bodies of one family who had been 
killed and there were sixty-one casualties in 
all, fourteen of them fatal. 

She visited Jakub once again over the 
weekend of March 25 th /26 th and they went 
to see ‘Claudia’, an American comedy film, 
but left early because they found it boring! 
The next day they went for a walk, passing 
the cockle sheds at Leigh-on-Sea. (below) 



Cockles, a small edible marine 
mollusc, were very popular, 
especially with Londoners from 
the East End who would travel 
there to enjoy the seafood. That 
evening after supper, they 
listened to a radio broadcast by 
Winston Churchill. However, 
others had also tuned in to hear 
the Prime Minister’s speech. 

One hundred and ninety miles 
(306 kms) away across the sea 
in Holland, a young 14 year-old 
girl was also listening to that broadcast 
whilst hiding in a sealed-off upper room of a 
building in Amsterdam, hidden behind a 
moveable bookcase. The next day she 
wrote about it in her diary, describing the 
speech as having been particularly 
inspiring. Her name...was Anne Frank. 

With effect from April 1 st , the Government 
imposed a total ban on all travel to the 
southern coast of Britain, all the way from 
The Wash on the east coast to Land’s End 
at the southern tip of Cornwall, a distance 
of 800 miles (1287 kms). This will have 
been in preparation for the forthcoming D- 
Day landings and prevented Thelma from 
visiting Jakub in Leigh-on-Sea until June 
3 rd . Nevertheless, there was apparently 
nothing to stop Jakub from travelling to 
London, presumably in uniform and, on 
Easter Saturday April 8 th , he sent Thelma a 



telegram, inviting her to meet him 
at the Gaumont Cinema in 
London’s Haymarket where they 
saw Ingrid Bergman and Gary 
Cooper in the film ‘For Whom The 
Bell Tolls’. Thelma admitted in her 
diary that she cried a great deal! 

On Sunday, they had a day out in 
the country, away from the bomb 
damage and in the peace and 
quiet of Farthing Downs, a beauty 
spot of ancient woodland and 
rolling grassland some seven 
miles (11 kms) 
south of Thornton 
Heath. From there 
they walked to the 
tiny church at 
Chaldon that 
dates back to the 
late 10 th or early 
11 th century so 
that Thelma could show Jakub the earliest 
known wall paintings in Britain, created 
around 1200CE. 

They were back in London for the weekend 
on May 20 th and walked to Westminster 
Abbey, looking at the extensive bomb 
damage in King Street before moving on to 
have tea at the Kardomah cafe in 
Piccadilly. Next, they went to the Tatler 
Cinema on Charing Cross Road, well- 
known for showing Soviet films, to see 
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‘Yakov Sverdlov’, a 1940 film about the 
Russian Revolution, which Thelma didn’t 
particularly enjoy. Finally, the day ended 
with dinner at Wilerby’s Restaurant in 
Hanover Street, although without any 
dancing afterwards as it was Shabbat. 

Sunday was spent looking around Tower 
Bridge and visiting the Tower of London, 
before Jakub caught an evening train from 
Fenchurch Street station back to Leigh-on- 
Sea. 

Thelma’s diary for May 30 th 1944 contains 
the amusing entry that she had “bought 
oiled wool to make Jak’s swimming shorts” 
but hadn’t been able to find a knitting 
pattern. Nevertheless, she must have done 
so because she began making the shorts 
on June 1 st ! 

June was not only the start of the Allied 
liberation of Europe following D-Day on 
Tuesday the 6 th , but the beginning of a new 
threat from the air in Britain. In her diary for 
Friday June 16 th , Thelma refered to an all- 
night air raid but also mentions “the new 
pilotless plane” and “flying bombs”. These 
were the latest German so-called 
‘vengeance weapon’, the V-1. A total of two 
hundred and forty-four of them had been 
launched from the Cap Gris Nez area of 
France, not far from Calais, less than ninety 
miles (145 kms) away. Some were 
destroyed by anti-aircraft guns but at least 


73 reached Greater London. Flying at a 
speed of 400 miles (644 kms) per hour, it 
only took around 15 minutes to reach their 
targets. 

Those on the receiving end quickly adopted 
the term “doodlebug” to describe the new 
threat from the sky and, between June and 
October, a total of no fewer than 9,521 V-ls 
were launched against southern England. 
Loaded with 2,000lbs (907 kgs) of high 
explosive, they could do a great deal of 
damage. 

Thelma travelled to work by train in London 
every day, from Thornton Heath to Victoria 
station and will certainly have seen the 
damage caused by a direct hit by a V-1 on 
Platform 1 just after midnight on June 25 th . 

A total of fourteen people were killed and 
82 wounded in that one attack and yet 
railway staff managed to keep the trains 
running. 



A V-1 dives to earth 

With the arrival of this new danger, Thelma 
and her sister Sybil persuaded their mother 
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to go to stay with her sister-in-law Grace, 
who lived in Bolton, 240 miles (386 kms) 
away in Greater Manchester in the north¬ 
west of England. As if to emphasise the 
threat, while Sybil and their mother were 
waiting to catch the 10.40 train from Euston 
on June 28th, Thelma watched from her 
office as a large group of V-ls passed very 
close to her building. However, not all the 
‘doodlebugs’ reached the capital. For 
example, at 5.45 that morning, one had 
been shot down by a fighter over Upper 
Otterpool Farm in Kent. 

Thelma and Jakub were together in 
Thornton Heath over the weekend of July 
1 st and 2 nd , with V-ls flying overhead for 
hours. Six came down close to Thelma’s 
house, five of which were less than half a 
mile away (800 metres). By now, she had 
become used to the flying bombs but, 
unsurprisingly, Jakub was unable to sleep 
whilst in the shelter and kept coughing 
because of the lack of fresh air. 

At lunchtime on Sunday, Thelma was in the 
kitchen preparing lunch when she saw a 
V-1 coming straight towards them. She 
shouted to Jakub to lie on the floor, 
probably underneath the dining table and 
fortunately the missile missed them, 
crashing just seven minutes’ walk away 
near number 50 Chipstead Avenue at 
12.56, destroying fifteen houses and 
causing severe damage to many others. 





The explosion blew out two windows at the 
front of Thelma’s home and brought down 
one of the ceilings, so they spent much of 
the rest of the day clearing up. A total of 
133 people were killed in Thornton Heath 
by V-ls during July and 232 houses were 
either destroyed or seriously damaged. 

With its concentration of terraced houses, 
packed closely together and fewer open 
spaces, the death toll was higher than in 
many other places in South London. 

After that traumatic weekend, Thelma wrote 
to her Aunt Grace to ask if she too could 
come to Bolton for a week’s respite from 
the bombs. During that week, she and Sybil 
shared a bed at night while the V-ls flew 
overhead, before continuing to clean the 
house and patching the empty window 
frames with linoleum floor covering. 

The following Saturday, she travelled to 
Bolton and wrote that, when the train 
stopped at Crewe, people were fighting to 
get on and, when she returned home on 
July 16 th , the house was in an even worse 
state than before. A V-1 had dropped just 
two or three minutes’ walk away, around 
the corner in Brigstock Road, at one o’clock 
that morning, killing four people, destroying 
six houses and leaving the local fire station 
and twenty other houses badly damaged. 

Next day, Thelma wrote to Jakub, asking if 
he could perhaps arrange for her to come 


and live at Chalkwell, near Leigh-on-Sea 
and that night she and Sybil slept on a 
mattress on the floor at their sister Eileen’s 
house, Sybil’s mother-in-law’s home having 
been reduced to rubble. However, on July 
26 th , she was told by staff at the Town Hall 
in Croydon that the house at Seneca Road 
would have to be completely uninhabitable 
before she could get a certificate allowing 
her to go and live near Jakub. 

The flying bombs were a daily nightmare 
and, while waiting on the platform at the 
railway station on the 27 th , she saw a pair 
of V-ls fly over making their characteristic 
‘putt-putt’ noise. Suddenly, the engine of 
one of them stopped and it dived to earth 
on Pollards Hill Golf Course in Norbury, 
doing relatively little damage. 

Contrary to what she had been told by 
local officials, Thelma received a letter 
from the police in Southend-on-Sea 
on July 31 st informing her that 
permission had been granted for her 
to live in the area, presumably as a 
result of Jakub making an application 
on her behalf. The next day, the two 
sisters went back to Sybil’s mother-in- 
law’s bombed house and picked 
apples and pears from the garden, with 
which Thelma made six pounds of jam, her 
first attempt at jam-making and, on August 
12 th , she moved into new lodgings in Leigh- 
on-Sea. 


Although, at the end of August, Jakub had 
told her of the possibility that he would be 
sent to France with the rest of the Brigade, 
life on the Essex coast was much more 
relaxed. Jakub had the use of a bicycle and 
Thelma would roam around the district, 
exploring the local sights such as the ruins 
of Hadleigh Castle, built around 1215 and 
extended by King Edward III during 
England’s Hundred Years War with France 
during the 14 th and 15 th centuries. 

It was September 15 th when she first 
returned home to Thornton Heath, to find 
her mother was already there, having come 
back from Bolton and, two weeks later, she 
broke the news to Jakub that she was 
pregnant. During the weeks that followed, 
she sought advice from her sisters, 
knowing that their mother would be most 
unhappy about this new 
development. 

The following month, with 
the whole of the front of 
the house covered in 
scaffolding and all the 
windows completely out, 
Thelma started a new job 
with the Ministry of Food 
and Jakub came to London for an 
appointment at Hammersmith Hospital on 
October 19 th . Her diary entry records that 
“he is going into hospital for a week or so 
and the doctor is going to do what he can 



Hammersmith Hospital 
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as he knows Jakub and comes from 
C.Russia 118 .” The hospital must have 
admitted him the same day as she 
describes going back there together, 
waiting while “he got fixed up” and then 
saying their goodbyes. She visited him in 
hospital two days later and wrote that “he 
told me what the doctor is trying to do”. 
However, she gives no clue as to what 
Jakub might have been suffering from, nor 
what treatment he was being given.The 
following day was a Sunday and she took 
the train to Leigh-on-Sea and met Jakub’s 
brother Josef, presumably by 
arrangement and on Jakub’s 
behalf, since he was still in 
hospital in London. She 
describes Josef as “very 
nice” and gave him a letter 
from his brother. She met 
him again later and he 
accompanied her to the 
railway station. Back in 
London, she went straight to 
the hospital to visit Jakub and stayed with 
him until 5.30, when she went back home. 

Jakub telephoned her the next day at the 
office, explained that he was being 
discharged on Tuesday and asking if she 
could get the afternoon off. They met at 
lunchtime and went to the cinema to see a 
musical comedy titled ‘If I Had My Way, 
starring Bing Crosby, followed by a 



Sherlock Holmes murder mystery and they 
enjoyed both films. 

The day after, she heard an announcement 
on the radio that Huszt had finally been 
liberated by the Russian Army and wrote in 
her diary that she “wanted to cry.” 

She still had not told her mother about the 
pregnancy but eventually plucked up the 
courage to do so on October 26 th and got 
the reaction she had expected. 

Thelma travelled to Chalkwell on Saturday 
October 28 th , Jakub having telephoned the 
day before to say that he was free at the 
weekend and, on the Sunday, they waited 
for Josef to meet them as they were 
planning to take some photographs of each 
other. Unfortunately, he didn’t appear. 


of Jakub’s colleagues who had been based 
in Leamington and who, given his love of 
music, he must have met on many 
occasions and was the same age as him. 

On November 1 st , Jakub telephoned her to 
say that everyone was being sent to 
France, including his brother Josef, with 
only five remaining in England. However, 
he was going to be one of those who 
stayed behind. Thelma was concerned, not 
knowing what would happen to Jakub now. 




Back in London the 
next day, her diary 
records that she went 
to a concert of Czech 
music given by the 
London Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Methodist 
Central Hall 119 in the 
centre of London, 
opposite Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. She mentions that it was 
“conducted by a Czech”, little knowing that 
it was none other than Wilem Tausky, one 


The typical result of a V-2 attack 

Her diary for that day also mentions 
“rockets” for the first time, referring to the 
V-2 missiles that had first appeared in early 
September. These were very different from 
the V-ls, weighed 13 tons and arrived 
without warning at 3,000 miles (4,828 kms) 
per hour. A total of twenty-nine V-2s were 
launched that day, including three that were 
fired from Scheveningen on the Dutch 
coast and targeted at England, killing seven 
people in Woolwich, twenty-four in 
Camberwell and thirty-one in Deptford. 
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Thelma’s mother was still very unhappy 
about the pregnancy and, on November 7 th , 
was threatening to speak to Jakub’s officers 
about the situation. When told of this, Jakub 
said that he “was already having plenty of 
trouble with officers” but would try to get 
leave and come to Thornton Heath at the 
weekend. 

However, his brother Josef, who Thelma 
was now referring to in her diary as Joshka 
or Jozka, telephoned her on Saturday 
morning with news that Jakub had been 
given “ten days CB” 120 but would like her to 
come in the afternoon. When she 
eventually arrived, both brothers were 
waiting for her at the gate and Josef 
explained that he was leaving for France 
the following day. 

V-ls continued to keep her awake at night, 
although by this stage the numbers were 
much smaller than previously, as the 
launch sites were being captured or 
destroyed by the Allied armies. 

At the beginning of December, Thelma 
bought a leather cigarette case for Jakub 
from the Selfridges store in London’s 
Oxford Street, further evidence that both he 
and his brother smoked during the war. 

Thelma and Jakub met in London on 
December 9 th , going to one of the three 
huge Lyons Corner House restaurants for 



Josef and Jakub at Leigh-on-Sea 


supper, before moving 
on to the News Theatre 
(right) inside Victoria 
railway station. This 
showed short films, 
newsreels and cartoons 
but not feature-length 
films. 
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She continued to write frequent letters to 
him but when she tried to send ‘Joshka’ 
some cigarettes, she was told that these 
could only be posted to British troops. 
However, a friend checked this with the 
Selfridges store and learned that packages 
could be sent to Allied soldiers and so her 
Christmas cards and gifts were posted on 
December 15 th . Shortly before Christmas, 
Jakub was given yet another period of ‘CB’, 
but only for three days this time and he 
telephoned Thelma to say that he had 
found somewhere for her to stay in or near 
Leigh-on-Sea for Christmas and Boxing 
Day. 

She and her mother went to the church next 
door on the 24 th for a service of Christmas 
carols, noting that it was very cold indeed 
and mother and daughter saw in the New 
Year whilst spending the night in the air-raid 
shelter! 

The next week, Jakub and Thelma were in 
Chester and in February a parcel arrived for 
her from ‘Joshka’ containing some Max 
Factor lipstick and face powder and a 
perfume by Lucien LaLong called 
‘Indiscret, presumably obtained on the 
‘black market’ in France. 






Thirty people died and 11 houses were destroyed by 
a V-2 in Priory Road, West Ham in East London 


As February came to an end, Jakub told her 
that “nearly all the Czechs had gone to 
Cambridge” but that he was still at Leigh- 
on-Sea. However, in London and the 
surrounding area, V-2 missiles were still 
causing panic, serious damage and many 
casualties throughout March. 



Arundel Gardens 


On April 1 st , they 
moved into a flat with a 
Czech couple on the 
top floor at number 45, 
Arundel Gardens in the 
Notting Hill area of 
West London, a 
handsome street built 
in the 1860s, with 
large four-storey 


houses on both sides. However, whilst it 
had once been occupied by many famous 
and successful people, by the end of the 
war it had fallen on hard times and no.45 
was divided into a large number of small 
apartments. It was demolished in the 1960s 
and replaced with a modern block of flats 
called Arundel Court. 

Unsurprisingly, since Thelma was now 
heavily pregnant, her diary entries are few 
and far between from April 1945 onwards, 
although she noted on May 2 nd that she had 
listened the previous night to German 
Radio announcing Hitler’s death and other 
news began to appear 
from Germany. Whilst at 
the cinema on May 5 th to 
watch a Carmen 
Miranda film called 
‘Something For The 
Boys’, the newsreel 
included footage from 
the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp 
where more than 70,000 
had perished between 
1941 and 1945. 

In her diary, Thelma 
describes it as 
“...ghastly, with living 
skeletons and 
thousands of brutally 
treated dead.” 


Then, at long last, on Tuesday May 8 th 
came Victory in Europe Day. She and 
Jakub listened to Winston Churchill’s radio 
broadcast in the afternoon and, although 
she was feeling tired and extremely 
uncomfortable, they joined the vast crowds 
in London’s West End, in Piccadilly and 
Oxford Street, with fireworks after dark. 
Having returned home, they watched the 
searchlights from the window. The following 
day, Thelma’s mother arrived and they went 
for lunch at the Czech Club 121 . 

After lunch, they went to Hyde Park and sat 
by the Serpentine lake, before moving on to 
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Trafalgar Square, where they caught a brief 
glimpse of the King and Queen as they 
passed by in a car. 

On Sunday May 13 th , 

Jakub went to a 
thanksgiving service at 
the St. John’s Wood 
Synagogue in Abbey 
Road and, whilst there, 
met an American who 
offered to help him get a 
job in the USA. A week later, on May 20 th , 
Jakub and Thelma’s son was born in St 


Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, in London with 
Jakub visiting at the weekends. 

Having moved Thelma and their son back 
home to Thornton Heath on Sunday July 
15 th , Jakub returned to camp and there are 
no entries in her diary for the next ten 
weeks. 

Then, on October 4 th , she records that 
Jakub arrived at around 6.00pm and they 
sat in the front room by themselves and 
talked. He was about to leave England and 
return to Prague to be discharged from the 


Czechoslovak Army and that evening he 
cooked fresh herrings for their supper. 

Next morning, she was up early and, after 
feeding their 41/2 month-old son, she 
cooked Jakub’s breakfast and they said 
their goodbyes as he had not wanted her to 
come to the railway station. In her diary, 
she wrote “I wonder when I will see him 
again” and noted that it was very strange 
without him. 

Thelma certainly expected him to return 
and, for all we know, so did he. 

On October 18 th , work began repairing the 
wartime damage to Thelma’s home at 3 
Seneca Road. Ceilings had come down, 
windows blown in and several rooms were 
uninhabitable. Thelma was still sleeping on 
the floor in her mother’s room. 

Throughout the months that followed, she 
wrote to Jakub at least once a week and 
appears to have resumed work once again 
on January 9 th 1946. 
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Josef and Esti’s Stories 

One shouldn’t assume that those, such as 
Jakub, Josef, Shmuel and Esti, who sought 
to reach Palestine were necessarily 
passionately committed to the Zionist 
Movement, nor that their efforts to do so 
were approved within the family. As we will 
see later, such ideas were capable of 
creating serious breaches between parents 
and younger family members, especially 
within the Orthodox community. However, 
many Jews who had previously taken little 
active part in Zionist activities came to 
believe that their only hope was to escape 
to Palestine and to do so at any cost and, if 
necessary, by ‘illegal’ means. 

The challenge was considerable. First, they 
would have to pay for their passage by sea. 
Then there were numerous other fees, for 
registration by immigration officers and for 
the official stamps required on the many 
forms that had to be completed. Finally, 
they had to obtain visas, without which they 
would be unable to receive the necessary 
exit or transit documents. 

The Germans were very well aware that 
facilitating the flight of Jews to Palestine 
would not only rid them of those they 
wanted out of the way, but also put the 
Britain in an embarrassing situation and 


create friction between the British and the 
Arabs. 

To pacify the Arab states, the British 
government had agreed that the Jewish 
population of Palestine would not be 
allowed to rise above one third of the total. 
This would allow the issue of 10,000 visas 
a year for five years, plus a further 25,000 
certificates for refugees. However, the flow 
of refugees was putting considerable strain 
on this policy. 

Adolf Eichmann was only too pleased to 
see Jews leaving the territories under Nazi 
rule but had no interest in organising 
‘illegal’ transport himself. The obstacles 
facing those who were desperate to leave 
were very considerable and, as already 
mentioned, costly to overcome but, like it or 
not, they had very little option but to 
sometimes deal with Eichmann’s agents. 

The River Danube was the ideal route to 
the Black Sea and thence to Palestine. 
Several groups of ‘illegal’ immigrants had 
already managed to evade the British naval 
blockade, including Jakub who sailed on 
one of the voyages arranged by Wilhelm 
Perl using the Aghios Nicolaos and arrived 
in Palestine in July 1939. Those like Josef 
and Esti who had gathered in Bratislava 
were told that several rivercraft belonging to 
the German Danube Line in Vienna would 


be available at the end of August 1940 to 
take them to the mouth of the Danube. 
However, in the meantime, the conditions in 
which they were forced to live were far from 
ideal. 

The refugees were currently housed at one 
of two locations, a very rough hotel on the 
outskirts of the city called the Slobodarni 
and an abandoned munitions factory, also 



on the outskirts at Lamacska cesta (Lamac 
Road), known as the Patronka which was 
being used as a hostel. The Czech group, 
totalling about 320, was composed mainly 
of young single men and women who 
belonged to one of the Zionist youth 
movements, such as the Maccabees and 
the HeHalutzim. These had already 
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undergone some preparation for life in 
Palestine. Others, such as Josef and Esti, 
had been working in Prague where the 
groups gathered and the first Czechs left 
Prague for Bratislava on November 30th 
1939. 


As Esti had grown older, she had become 
more rebellious, critical of her mother 
having had so many children and didn’t 
want that kind of life for herself. She didn’t 
wish to have her hair cut, to cover her head 
or to succumb to an ‘arranged’ 
marriage, being reluctant to meet 
the young men suggested by her 
parents. She wanted a very 
different life and had the example 
of her two elder brothers to 
follow. This led to her leaving 
home for Prague in 1937/8. 

Moreover, she adored her 
brother Josef, who was already 
living and working there and this 
would have been an important 
factor in deciding to go. 


restaurant in the city at that time. 

They were very impressed with 
her cooking skills, being highly 
creative, having refused to work 
‘front-of-house’ and serving, as 
Jeno had wanted her to. 

Josef’s best friend at school was 
Sholon Prizant, known as Sami, who was 
always a welcome guest in the family 
home. Sami’s family came from Torun, fifty 
miles (80 kms) north of Chust in the 

Northern Carpathian 
Mountains. His father and 
uncles were in the lumber 
business, sending timber 
to sawmills down the 
river. Sami had a sister 
named Brayna and four 
brothers, Jakub, Josef, 
Emil and Chaim. Their 
father had died during the 
First World War and, 
when their mother Etta 
remarried, Chaim was 
sent away to a boarding 
school at the age of 
seven so as not to be 
sharing his home with the 
two daughters of his step¬ 
father, an experience that 
affected him greatly. 




textiles, possibly with a store of 
some sort. He belonged to one of 
the Zionist organisations and, with 
Jeno’s encouragement, having 
written to Baruch to get his 
approval, began courting Esti. Sara 
had an open house to celebrate 
their engagement and Chaim’s 
mother was there, the first and only time 
she visited the family home. 



Joe (left) with 
outside Jeno J 


his fellow waiter Dusa, 
s restaurant in Prague 


Chaim and one of his 
brothers worked in 


Esti learned a great deal about 
cooking from a German chef 
named Rudy while working in the 
kitchen at her Uncle Jeno’s 
kosher restaurant at 41 Dlouha 122 
Street in Prague. The restaurant 
was very elegant and all the 
educated Jewish community 
went there, being the only kosher 


(Left to right) Chaim's mother Etta, Lilly, Sara, Blimcsu 
and Chaim's sister Brayna, with Beylcsu (front) 



Chaim (top left) and Sami (top middle) with their 
sister Brayna (centre front), possibly in Torun 
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Chaim was a very precise individual, taking 
things slowly and carefully, whereas Esti 
was more practical, just getting on with 
whatever had to be done, without any fuss. 

Esti loved Prague, with its wide avenues 
lined with lilac trees and enjoyed sitting in 
the sidewalk cafes, listening to violin music, 
sipping an iced coffee while Chaim drank 
beer. 

They were married in Prague on July 7th 
1939 and, after the wedding, at which his 


brother Sami was present and which took 
place with Jeno’s blessing on Baruch’s 
behalf, they moved to Bratislava with the 
aim of travelling to Palestine. They may 
have hoped to join Josef, who had already 
left Prague for Bratislava and was living at 
the Slobodarni although, being a married 
couple, the Patronka seems much more 
likely. Chaim had adopted the identity of 
his absent brother Emil 123 and, when their 
daughter Miriam was born on July 1st 
1940, it was Emil’s name that appeared as 
the father on her birth certificate. 

Whilst in 
Bratislava, 
Josef had 
hoped to travel 
home to Chust, 
to see his 
family once 
again before 
departing for 
Palestine. 
However, in the 
letter his father 
wrote back to 
him were the 
words “the 
weather is bad 
here”, a hidden 
warning that 
meant he 
should not 
return and he 


never saw his parents 
again. Because their 
Slovakian visas were only 
valid for a few days, the 
refugees were for all 
practical purposes 
interned, with fascist 
Hlinka guards of the 
Slovak People’s Party in 
their black uniforms (see 
left) controlling every 
aspect of their daily lives. 
The Slobodarni was 
exclusively for single 
people, with guards at the 
doors day and night and 
the inmates were only 
allowed exercise in the small courtyard 



The courtyard in the Slobodarni, with Josef handing 
out the post (bottom centre, with letters in his hand) 


The regimen at the Patronka was less strict 
but the conditions were even worse, with 
little or no heating, primitive outside latrines 



(front, from left) 3 rd and 2 nd Sami and fiancee Mimi, 4 th Jeno, then Esti, Chaim, Jeno's 2 nd wife Edith, 
(middle row, from left) 1 st and 3 rd Mimi's parents, Mr & Mrs Shterenberg , 4 th Jeno's son Shmuel and 
Esti's brother Shmuel at the far end, (behind, 5 th from right) Josef with girlfriend in a hat. (The 
photograph above was sent to the couple by someone who had cut out their own image to keep for 

themselves!) 
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and only one water tap for nearly eight 
hundred people! 

Four river steamers were to carry the 
refugees from Bratislava to the Black Sea 
coast and they finally set off on August 28 th 
1939. A group of around 200 from the 
Patronka joined the Helios which had sailed 
from Vienna, bringing the total on board to 
seven hundred on a vessel built for a 
maximum of 300. 



Another six hundred boarded the Uranus 
(above) and two more ships were later added 
to the convoy, bringing the total numbers to 
around 3500. The Uranus was in front, 
closely followed by the Helios and the 
Schonbrunn with Josef on board one or 
other of these. 

Finally, bringing up the rear was the Melk. 
All four had been built as pleasure boats for 
excursions along the Danube, not to carry 
between 800 and a thousand refugees, with 
a swastika flag flying from their mastheads. 


Those aboard the four ships were a very 
mixed group of people, from different 
backgrounds, of various nationalities and a 
wide range of ages and with varied political 
and religious beliefs. 


*** 


It may come as a surprise that some of 
these operations to support large-scale 
Jewish emigration to Palestine were 
organised specifically to satisfy the 
requirements of the then SS Obersturm- 
fuhrer Adolf Eichmann who had been 
appointed to head the Central Agency for 
Jewish Emigration in Vienna. Eichmann 
had two principal aims. First, to cause the 
removal of as many Jews as possible from 
the territory of the Third Reich and, second, 
by encouraging ‘illegal’ immigration, to 
create problems for the British in Palestine 
and promote conflict between them and the 
Arabs. 


*** 


It was a beautiful morning when the four 
river steamers left Bratislava at 08.00hrs 
and, fortunately for those destined to sleep 
on deck, the weather was fine. They had 
been told that their entire journey should 
last no more than a few weeks. Little did 
they know that, for some, it would be five 
long years before they were free! 


At dawn on September 12 th , the convoy 
arrived in Tulcea, a Romanian town whose 
harbour was situated on one of the Danube 
delta’s many branches, its minarets and 
domes symbolising a meeting of east and 
west. But where were the ships that would 
take them to freedom? 

All they could see were three, seemingly 
derelict freighters, with neither flags nor 
names, but with crude wooden structures 
being built both fore and aft, closing off the 
decks and completely changing the 
appearance of the vessels. However, the 
following morning it became all too clear 
that these were indeed the ships on which 
they would embark on their journey to 
Palestine, with names now painted on the 
hulls and Panamanian flags flying from their 
mastheads. They had been acquired during 
the summer and were due to sail from the 
Greek port of Piraeus in August but were 
delayed because of problems with foreign 
currency transfers, which were only 
resolved with the help of the German 
Foreign Office and payment of bribes. 

The largest of the trio was named the 
Atlantic. It had begun life in Ireland at 
Harland & Wolff’s shipbuilding yard in 
Belfast as a cross-channel ferry named the 
Caloric and was launched on October 10 th 
1885. 
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Fifty-five years later, having sailed under at 
least three other names, it was in very poor 
shape when, with the Schonbrunn on one 
side and the Helios on the other, boarding 
began on the morning of September 14 th . It 
was totally chaotic. 

There were 1829 people on board, 
including Josef and 328 others who had 
been in Bratislava and were members of 
the various pioneer groups, pushing and 
shoving, trying to find space within a ship 
supposedly converted to take twelve 
hundred passengers. 

The conditions on board were appalling, 
with people sitting or lying with their 
baggage, on deck, in passageways or on 
stairways, in the handful of lifeboats or in 
the hold, where there was no ventilation 
and the air smelt foul. There were only five 
toilets within the ship itself and most 
preferred to use those that overhung the 
stern, located behind the infirmary under 


the flat roof of one of the wooden 
structures, on which was painted the 
Panamanian flag. 



were aged over 65 and there were 


reckoned to be more than 100 children 
under the age of ten. 



Eventually, the Haganah, which had 
assumed responsibility for maintaining 
order in Bratislava, instituted a ‘one-way 
traffic system’ for moving around the ship; 
on the right towards the bow and on the left 
towards the stern. There was no food on 
board, no fuel and no crew. For days, 
nothing happened and, with the severe 
overcrowding and lack of food and sleep, 
tempers became frayed. Inevitably, given 
the insanitary conditions and the lack of 
clean water, many suffered from diarrhoea 
but there were also more serious illnesses, 
including heart attacks and chest infections 
and, whilst still in port, four deaths. The 
bodies were laid out on a bench, between 
the infirmary and the toilets at the stern. 
There was even a suicide, such was the 
apparently hopeless predicament in which 
the refugees found themselves. 

The Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashanah, fell 
on October 3 rd and 4 th and caused spirits to 
rise a little as everyone joined in the 
religious services and prayers and, at long 
last, the ship’s supplies finally arrived, with 
coal, water and food being loaded aboard. 
Even lifebelts were handed out, albeit cut in 
half so that everyone would at least have 
something to cling to in case of emergency. 

Finally, after yet more delays, with 
passengers and their baggage being 
moved because the ship was listing and 
repairs to pipes that had begun to leak as 
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soon as the boilers were fired up, the 
Atlantic weighed anchor on October 
5 th ... only to run aground almost 
immediately. Having been freed from the 
mud, it promptly did so again after another 
few hundred metres, damaging the ship’s 
rudder. Without the means to steer the 
ship, it was towed to the Black Sea port of 
Sulina for repairs. As they finally set sail, it 
was now almost a month since the 
refugees had first stepped aboard the 
Atlantic, but at last it felt as if they may be 
on their way. 

The Pacific, with Esti, Chaim and baby 
Miriam on board, left Tulcea on October 
11 th . Built in 1880 by Robert Steele & 
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Company at Greenock on the River Clyde 
near Glasgow in Scotland, it too had been 
ill-prepared for the voyage when the 
refugees were put on board and they joined 
in with the building of the necessary 
facilities and organising shipboard routines. 

Although the ship was certainly crowded, 
with a total of 1,061 people on board, living 
conditions were a little more comfortable 
and it was a more mixed group than that on 
the Atlantic. It included nearly five hundred 
HeHalutz and other Zionist group members 
from Berlin, 432 of those who had been 
waiting in Bratislava, 84 from Vienna and 
another 75 who had boarded during the 
journey through Bulgaria. 

It was the Berlin contingent that took 
charge, being more numerous and better 
organised, dividing the passengers into 
groups, allocating daily assignments and 
organising cultural activities, including 
Hebrew language study groups. However, it 
was still beset by similar mechanical and 
technical problems to the Atlantic, with 
neither the dynamo nor the compass found 
to be in working order and the ship’s 
engineer was unable to operate the boiler. 
Having put into the port of Varna in Bulgaria 
for repairs, more coal was taken on board. 
Inevitably, this took longer than expected 
and the local Jewish community agreed to 
pay for the repairs and contribute to the 
cost of extra food and water, in return for 


accepting eight refugees who had been 
staying in the town. In the end, forty 
additional passengers were forced aboard 
with the violent assistance of the local 
police. 

As with the Atlantic, conditions aboard were 
very difficult. On the journey, Esti not only 
nursed baby Miriam but also another 
woman’s child. 

On October 17 th , the Pacific set off for 
Crete, arriving five days later, with its 
supplies of engine oil and water exhausted. 
For two days, having run out of coal, the 
crew resorted to burning everything made 
of wood they could find, including the 
lifeboats. However, it managed to continue, 
making landfall off the coast of Palestine 
near Rosh Hanikra on the Lebanese 
border, where there was no-one to meet 
the refugees and no provision for landing 
962 passengers. Consequently, the ship 
had no alternative but to proceed south, 
accompanied by an escorting naval vessel, 
arriving at Haifa on November 15 th where 
they surrendered to the British authorities. 

Meanwhile, for Josef and the others on the 
over-crowded Atlantic, ahead lay Istanbul 
and a brief but welcome period of near 
normality as they berthed in a city alive with 
lights and music. It was October 10 th and 
the Jewish festival of Yom Kippur. 
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The local Jewish community brought fresh 
white loaves, wine and brandy, fruit and 
other provisions. Also, for the first time in 
weeks, the refugees were able to send 

letters home, 
which meant a 
great deal. 

Forced to leave 
Istanbul after just 
24 hours and 
without taking on 
more coal, the 
journey through 
the Dardanelles 
and into the Aegean Sea was trouble-free, 
with calm conditions and good weather. 
However, a storm blew up and the Atlantic, 
already highly unstable, seemed at severe 
risk of capsizing. Hundreds were seasick as 
the old vessel creaked and groaned. The 
storm continued all night and well into the 
next day, by which time they had managed 
to reach safety off the island of Lesbos, 
dropping anchor in Mytilene Bay. 

They arrived off Samos the next morning, 
but conditions were continuing to 
deteriorate, becoming ever more insanitary. 
Deaths became an almost daily reality. 

They only sailed at night, sheltering among 
the islands by day and, when they limped 
into the port of Heraklion in Crete on 
October 16 th 1939, they once again faced 



problems with replenishing their stocks of 
provisions and fuel. 



Suspicions grew that the captain, named 
Spiro, was planning to abandon them, 
having been seen the night before, together 
with the crew, buckling on lifebelts. Their 
coal supply was all but exhausted. 

However, once more, the local Jewish 
community came to the rescue with fresh 
bread, fruit and other foodstuffs, treats for 
the children and help for those who were 
sick. Two men in particular, named Sevilla 
and Cohen, not only interceded on their 
behalf with the port authorities, but also 
raised sufficient funds to purchase coal, 
water and food to continue their journey. 

Time passed. There were two babies born 
in Heraklion but also there were more 
deaths. Although two loads of coal arrived 
on October 23 rd , they remained in port and, 
two days later, the refugees were surprised 
to see the third of the ships, the Miros and 


to hear that the Pacific too was in the area. 
Finally, on November 5 th and 6 th , 80 tons of 
coal were loaded aboard and, although of 
poor quality, the Atlantic finally left port at 
10.00pm on November 7 th . 

News of the ships and their plight and 
rumours of the British Government’s likely 
response to their arrival in Palestine had 
reached Jerusalem and, on the same day 
as Josef and his fellow refugees departed 
from Crete, a poster appeared on the 
streets, protesting in the strongest possible 
terms. It read. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, not far 

FROM OUR COUNTRY’S SHORES, SHIPS 

with Jewish refugees escaping 
Hitler’s inferno are wandering these 
days. For many days they are 

WANDERING, WITHOUT SUFFICIENT FOOD, 
UNDER INHUMAN CONDITIONS, FACING THE 
ENEMY DANGER WHICH IS LURKING IN 
EACH MOMENT OF THE JOURNEY. 

TWO REFUGEE SHIPS FROM AUSTRIA 
ANCHORED IN THE PORT OF HAIFA A FEW 
DAYS AGO. ONE CARRIES 1 ,060 PERSONS 
AND THE OTHER 700 , INCLUDING MANY 
WOMEN AND SOME CHILDREN. OUR 
TORTURED BROTHERS AND SISTERS WERE 
CARRIED OVER THE WAVES FOR SEVERAL 
MONTHS SINCE LEAVING THE DANUBE 
UNTIL REACHING HAIFA. 

The sanitary conditions in their ships 

ARE INDESCRIBABLE, WHILE FATIGUE, 
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HUNGER AND ILLNESS TOOK IT’S 
TOLL. ONE HOPE KEPT THEM STRONG 
THROUGHOUT THE HORRID ROUTE — TO 
REACH THE SAFE SHORES OF THEIR 
HOMELAND. 

Why would the government not let 

THE ANGUISHED IMMIGRANTS OFF THE 
SHIPS AND ENTER OUR COUNTRY? 

IS THEIR MISERY NOT OVER YET AND THEIR 
ONLY SAFE HAVEN REFUSING TO RECEIVE 
THE SURVIVORS KNOCKING ON IT’S GATES? 

The unbelievable rumour spreading 

IS THAT THE GOVERNMENT IS ABOUT TO 
DEPORT THE SHIPS ONWARD TO THE 

Indian Ocean Islands. 

Could this be true? Can we imagine 

THAT THE ONLY GOVERNMENT WHO 
STANDS STRONG AGAINST THE NAZI 
TYRANNY IS CAPABLE OF DEPORTING OUR 
BROTHERS FROM THEIR LAST DESTINATION 
AND TRANSFER THEM IN THEIR RICKETY 
BOATS TO SOME REMOTE AND DESOLATED 
ISLANDS ?! 

Citizens of Jerusalem, Jews ! Such a 

MALICIOUS SCHEME WILL NOT BE 

tolerated! The Jewish population 

WILL NOT REST UNTIL THE DEPORTATION 
HORROR WILL BE LIFTED FROM ITS 
CASTAWAY SONS . 

“..AND YOUR CHILDREN SHALL COME BACK 
TO THEIR OWN BORDER ! ” 

Jerusalem , November 7 1940 



Whilst delayed in Crete, Italy had declared 
war against Greece, leaving the refugees 
stranded in a country at war with both 
Germany and Italy. As they edged along 
the northern coast of the island, there was 
heightened anxiety that all was not well. 

The ship was moving very slowly, hugging 
the shore and the sound of the engines was 
irregular. At daybreak, instead of being on 
the high seas on an easterly course for 
Palestine, they found themselves in a cove 
near the village of Aghios Nikolaos, with the 
captain locked in his cabin. During the 
night, the Haganah were just in time to 
prevent captain and crew from abandoning 
ship, having once more donned their 
lifebelts in preparation for swimming to the 
shore. They also discovered that most of 
the best coal had been thrown into the sea. 

With a Czech engineer, Erwin Kovac, now 
in command, the ship took to sea on the 


evening of November 8 th , although it was 
clear that they could not reach Palestine 
without making yet another refuelling stop. 
Despite being a British port, Limassol in 
Cyprus became their next goal, although 
this would only be possible by using almost 
every wooden object on the ship as fuel. 
Josef will have joined all the others who 
were fit enough to do so, as they began 
smashing everything, from bunk beds to 



doors and panelling. All but one of the 
masts were sawn up, tables dismantled and 
even an old piano taken to pieces in order 
to stoke the boiler. 


When the Atlantic eventually neared 
Cyprus, it had to be towed into Limassol by 
the British naval police on November 12 th . 
Rather surprisingly, given that it was an 
‘illegal’ vessel, the local British authorities 
were prepared to allow the Atlantic to 
continue on its journey to Palestine, but at a 
price and so the familiar problem of raising 
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money to pay for coal and other supplies 
once more reared its head. 

Conditions on board had worsened, a new 
outbreak of typhoid caused at least one 
death and several of the refugees were 
transferred to the hospital in Limassol. In a 
report prepared later for the Customs Office 
and dated December 13 th 1940, a British 
Customs official named Captain Cavanagh 
expressed deep shock at the deplorable 
conditions, highlighting the complete lack of 
hygiene amongst the passengers and the 
very poor condition of the ship itself. In 
order that the several hundred people in the 
hold could breathe, they had apparently cut 
holes through the ship’s hull very close to 
the waterline and there were neither 
lifeboats nor any life jackets for those on 
board. 

Two thousand miles (3,235 kms) away in 
London, the arrival of the Atlantic in Cyprus 
had caused a crisis Cabinet meeting of the 
British Government. The Governor of 
Cyprus had been told by the medical 
service of the “indescribably shocking” 
conditions on board and this information 
was passed to the Colonial Office in 
London, emphasising the high risk of an 
epidemic and the likelihood that the “death 
toll would probably be very heavy as 
passengers are suffering from exposure 
and hardship and are emaciated.” 


Lord Lloyd, who was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, a post which Winston 
Churchill himself had held in the 1920s, had 
been very careful to avoid the Prime 
Minister finding out about the ‘illegal’ 
immigrants and the actions being planned 
to deal with them. Nevertheless, with 
Mauritius already being considered as a 
possible detention centre for those on the 
Pacific and the Milos, it was decided that 
Churchill would have to be informed of the 
situation. 

In his reply to the Colonial Office, dated 
November 14 th , the Prime Minister made 
his views absolutely clear. “Providing these 
refugees are not sent back to the torments 
from which they have escaped and are 
decently treated in Mauritius, I agree.” 

The days passed and there were rumours 
that everyone would be interned in Cyprus 
but eventually, on November 22 nd , they 
were told they would leave the next day, 
escorted by the Royal Navy. Just before 
dawn on the 23 rd , with a crew of British 
sailors on board and now armed with two 
anti-aircraft guns, the Atlantic left Limassol 
and, twenty-four hours later, those gathered 
on the deck had their first glimpse of the 
heights of Galilee. 

Having passed Acre (Akko), Josef will have 
watched the sunrise over Mount Carmel as 
they approached Haifa and anchored near 


the Pacific and the Milos which had arrived 
some three weeks earlier. He also cannot 
have helped but notice a large, three- 
funnelled passenger vessel in the harbour. 
When officers of the Palestine Police came 
on board, it was announced that everyone 
was to be transferred to the larger ship, an 
ex-French ocean liner named the SS 
Patria, seized by the British after the fall of 
France, on which those who had arrived on 
the Pacific and the Milos were already 
being held in so-called ‘quarantine’. 



SS Patria 


Before any of the ships even arrived, the 
British had already developed a plan to 
deport all the refugees in order to 
discourage future ‘illegal’ immigration. 
Several options were originally considered, 
including sending them back to an island in 
the Aegean, detention in Cyprus, 
transferring them to tropical Africa or to 
Trinidad, or even to Britain or Australia. 
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However, the final decision was made to 
transport everyone to Mauritius, part of the 
British Empire until its independence in 
1968, using the Patria. Ironically, back in 
1938, the Germans had a plan to transport 
all of Europe’s Jews to the French colony of 
Madagascar and, following the Fall of 
France, Eichmann began drawing up 
detailed plans to put this into effect. 

Although great efforts were made to keep 
their destination a secret from the refugees, 
who had been prevented from 
communicating with friends and relatives 
already in Palestine lest they get to hear of 
the plan, the news eventually leaked out. 
There was a curfew in Haifa, the entrance 
to the port was being guarded by the army 
and police boats circled the Patria. 

Following publication of the Jewish Agency 
poster (see pages 100 / 1 ), there was growing 
unrest, with demonstrations and strikes in 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. 

In London, having already approved the 
plan in principle, Winston Churchill 
discovered that, much to his dismay, when 
the refugees arrived in Mauritius they were 
to be housed in a prison built by the French 
during Napoleonic times. He responded by 
writing to the Secretary of State on 
November 20 th , “I had never contemplated 
the Jewish refugees being interned in 
Mauritius in a camp surrounded by barbed 
wire and guards.” He went on to state that, 


after careful vetting, those already in 
Palestine should be allowed to stay. 
However, it was already too late. The 
decision had been officially announced. 

In early November, before the Atlantic 
reached Haifa, having learned of the plans 
to transport all the refugees to Mauritius, 
Haganah agents had managed to get on 
board the Patria. Although the local Jewish 
Agency was already collecting books, food 
and clothes in preparation for the voyage, 
the Haganah had other ideas and was 
planning to plant a small bomb, probably in 
the engine room, that would do sufficient 
damage to prevent the ship from sailing, 
oblige the authorities to move everyone on 
shore and, hopefully, cause the entire 
deportation plan to be abandoned. 

A leading member of the Haganah in Haifa, 
Munia Mardor, was able to board the Patria 
disguised as a dockworker and, together 
with the HeHalutz leaders on the ship, 
made plans for when and where the 
explosion would take place. 

During the evening of November 24 th , the 
refugees on board were asked to be on 
deck at 08.00hrs the following day, in order 
that all the cabins and other sleeping areas 
could be thoroughly cleaned and most of 
them complied with this request. The 
women had not been told about the bomb 


and Chaim, who was holding baby Miriam, 
suggested to Esti that they go on deck for a 
little fresh air and she followed him up. The 
transfer of refugees from the Atlantic had 
begun at dawn and, by around 9.00am, 134 
had been taken across. Another group was 
on its way when, suddenly, there was an 
explosion and almost immediately the great 
ship capsized. It all happened so quickly 
that many fell overboard, while others were 
trapped inside below the waterline. 



When the bomb exploded, Esti and Chaim 
became separated, Chaim was hit on the 
head and dropped their baby into the sea. 


Still on board the Atlantic, Josef could only 
watch in horror as the port authorities did 
what they could to rescue the survivors. A 
total of 267 people lost their lives and 
another 172 were injured. 
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Those who survived were taken to a 
warehouse before being transferred to the 
Atlit internment camp, with separate 
accommodation for men and for women 
and children. Once everyone was there, a 
rollcall was taken of those who had been 
aboard the stricken ship and, only when 
Esti heard the name Prizant called out did 
she realise that her husband had survived. 
She also learnt that her baby was safe, 
having been rescued by a passing Arab 
fisherman and was now being cared for in 
hospital. 



Those still on the Atlantic were also brought 
ashore over the following days and taken to 
a customs shed to collect their belongings, 
their baggage being inspected and their 
fingerprints taken. Under police guard, they 
were put onto buses and taken to a 
disinfection facility, showered and 


vaccinated, while their clothing was treated 
with disinfectant. Most were also then taken 
to Atlit, although the survivors from the 
Patria were segregated from those who had 
been on the Atlantic. 

The Atlit camp was built by the British in 
1938, originally intended for Italian 
prisoners of war. However, it was quickly 
put to use, housing the fast growing 
number of ‘illegal’ immigrants 124 , as well as 
some Jewish underground activists. 

The camp had a capacity of 3000 people 
and, when it was over-crowded, tents were 
also used. It was divided into separate 
areas for men and women. 

The basic necessities of life, such as 
blankets, cooking pots etc., were distributed 
and the refugees taken to the appropriate 
section of the camp. Although the camp 
was guarded by British police, there were 

also members of the 
Gaffirim, the Jewish 
Supernumerary Police. 
This uniformed force, 
with their distinctive tall 
hats, had originally 
been formed to provide 
protection for Jewish 
settlements, armed 
and equipped by the 
British. 



In Britain, the political battles continued 
between those sympathetic to the plight of 
the refugees and those hard-liners who, if 
not positively anti-Jewish, were certainly 
committed to doing everything possible to 
discourage what they saw as ‘illegal’ 
immigration. 

In the end, “as an act of clemency on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government, in view 
of the terrible ordeal these people had been 
through”, the Patria survivors were allowed 
to remain in Palestine. 

Esti and Chaim spent some time in the 
camp at Atlit but, after a while, women and 
children began to be released. Esti left with 
Miriam and a bundle of clothes that she had 
sewn whilst in the camp and was taken to 
Tel Aviv, where her sister-in-law Mimi 125 , 
husband Sami and his sister Brayna shared 
an apartment at 71 HaKishon Street and, 
within a few months, Chaim joined them 
there. Two witnesses were persuaded to 
vouch that Miriam had been born on board 
the Pacific and, much later at the age of 15, 
armed with records showing her release 
from Atlit, she was able to obtain an Israeli 
passport. Her brother Tsvi was born on 
January 10 th 1943 and Esti and Chaim 
received a letter of congratulation from 
Baruch and Sara. However, this was to be 
their very last contact with home. 
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Meanwhile, Josef and his fellow escapees 
from the Atlantic heard about the amnesty 
for those who had been on board the Patria 
and, not surprisingly, hoped that they too 
would be allowed to stay. However, the 
British had already decided that this was 
not going to happen and were examining 
the possibility of transporting the ‘illegal’ 
immigrants to Port Said by train and putting 
them on a ship there, rather than in 
Palestine, in order to avoid further unrest. 

The uncertainty didn’t last long and it was 
only fourteen days after the Patria disaster, 
on the afternoon of December 7 th 126 , that 
Fritz Haendel, who represented the Atlantic 
group, was told they were to be moved to 
another camp, as yet unspecified. 

That evening, orders were given to prepare 
to depart the following morning. However, 
some of the Gaffirim seem likely to have 
got wind of the intended destination and 
encouraged the refugees to consider some 
form of resistance. Dr Aaron Zwergbaum 
was a member of the Atlantic group, with a 
doctorate-in-law from the University of 
Brno, who kept a highly detailed record of 
their trials and tribulations which he typed 
up later on an old typewriter and gave 
carbon copies of his original draft to a few 
of his companions, including Josef. 127 

In it, he described what happened. 


A plan of passive resistance was agreed. 
The refugees would sleep naked, remaining 
in their beds and refusing to get dressed 
the next morning or to leave the barracks. 

During the night, British soldiers 
surrounded the camp, with machine guns 
positioned at strategic points. The Gaffirim 
were sent away and the refugees were 
locked into their barrack blocks, while a 
large number of trucks and buses were 
driven into position. When the order was 
given at 5.00am to get up and prepare to 
leave, everyone remained in their beds. 
What happened next was unexpectedly 
brutal. 

Police armed with truncheons entered each 
of the barrack blocks, beating anyone who 
resisted, dragging the naked occupants 
outside, wrapping them in blankets and 
throwing them onto the waiting trucks. No- 
one had anything with which to defend 
themselves but, despite this, they did their 
best to resist. The survivors from the Patria 
were locked in their barracks and unable to 
see what was happening but the noise and 
shouting must surely have alerted them to 
these shameful events. Indeed, Josef 
recalled that, as he was being taken away, 
he and Esti glimpsed each other briefly. 

Despite the very early start to the operation, 
it was 2.00pm on Sunday December 8 th 
1940 before the convoy of vehicles 


eventually left the camp, with tarpaulins 
preventing anyone seeing in or out. Each of 
the trucks and buses were guarded by 
British soldiers armed with rifles and 
bayonets for the journey to the port at 



55 Johon de Witt 


Haifa, where two Dutch vessels were 
waiting, the SS Johan de Witt and the SS 
Nieuw Zeeland . 128 



SS Nieuw Zeeland 
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Having arrived at the port, the callous 
treatment of the refugees continued. Their 
meagre belongings were searched and, 
according to eyewitness reports, many of 
their possessions were stolen. All manner 
of everyday personal and toilet items were 
confiscated on the pretext of preventing 
weapons and explosives being taken onto 
the ships. Even medicines, religious objects 
and medical instruments were not exempt 
and some belongings were reportedly 
thrown into the sea. 

Lists of who was to board which ship had 
been drawn up with no effort to ensure that 
couples or families were able to travel 
together and, not surprisingly, the general 
mood was extremely dispirited and Josef 
and his companions had still not been 
informed officially where they were being 
taken. Some, no doubt, believed that they 
would have been treated more kindly had 
they not resisted the authorities in the 
camp. However, in reality, this probably 
made little difference once the decision was 
taken to deport them. 

The two ships were very similar and, in 
both cases, the sleeping quarters for the 
refugees were in the hold, with only very 


basic facilities. However, it was infinitely 
better than the Atlantic, with hammocks for 
sleeping and space to store what little 
baggage they had. There was seating for 
meals and the hatches were removed to 
provide fresh air, important as they were 
going to be sailing through the Red Sea 
and down into the Indian Ocean. 

After the privations of the preceding weeks, 
the food was a most welcome surprise. 
According to Dr Zwergbaum’s journal, 
breakfast “seemed like a fairy tale, with milk 
tea, porridge, bread with butter and jam and 
usually even a meat dish” such as 
sausages, with eggs and bacon. However, 
the other facilities, in particular the sanitary 
and washing arrangements, were totally 
inadequate and it wasn’t long before health 
problems arose and one young Czech had 
to be landed at Port Said with a high fever 
after only one day at sea. 

Some of the Palestinian Police officers who 
were on board to guard the refugees were 
particularly arrogant, cruel and brutal. 
However, in complete contrast, the Dutch 
crews on both the ships were kind and 
sympathetic, giving sweets to the children 


and doing their best to help their captive 
‘passengers’ whenever they could. 

They had left Haifa as part of a large 
convoy of ships, escorted by several Royal 
Navy warships but, as they continued 
beyond the Suez Canal, their escorts were 
just two Royal Navy vessels, one leading 
the way and the other bringing up the rear. 
Having reached the Red Sea, with the 
temperature below decks becoming 
unbearable, the British relaxed the rules a 
little and the refugees were allowed on 
deck for an hour a day. By the 17 th of 
December, the two ships, each with its twin 
funnels painted buff with black tops, 
entered the Strait of Bab el-Mandeb and 
dropped anchor off the port of Aden for a 
two-day stopover for provisioning and 
refuelling. Around midday on the 19 th , they 
set off once more, now sailing without an 
escort of any kind and, when they rounded 
the headland at Cape Guardafui, the 
easternmost point of mainland Africa, they 
hit heavy seas which made life on board 
uncomfortable for a while. However, as 
they headed due south, conditions 
improved and it was finally revealed that 
they were bound for Mauritius. 
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Map from the original manuscript of 
Die Alijah von Bratislava nach Mauritius 
by Dr Aaron Zwergbaum 

given to Josef Gluck 

It illustrates the route taken first by the Atlantic and the Pacific from 
Bratislava to Haifa and that taken from Haifa to Mauritius by the 
Nieuw Zeeland and the Johan de Witt. 

The following journey was to take thirteen months: 

• Prague - November 30 th 1939 

• Bratislava - September 3 rd 1940 

• Budapest - September 4 th 1940 

• Belgrade - September 5 th 1940 

• Ruse - September 6 th 1940 

• Tulcea-September 11 th 1940 

• Istanbul - October 10 th 1940 

• Mytilene, Lesbos - October 12 th 1940 

• Samos - October 14 th 1940 

• los - October 16 th 1940 

• Heraklion, Crete - November 7 th 1940 

• Limassol, Cyprus - November 23rd 1940 

• Haifa, Palestine - December 9 th 1940 

• Aden - December 15 th 1940 

• Port Louis, Mauritius - December 27 th /29 th 1940 
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Josef will have caught his first glimpse of 
the island as it came into view, far in the 
distance, during the afternoon of December 
26 th and the Johan de Witt entered the 
harbour at Port Louis that night, while those 
on board the Nieuw Zeeland had to wait 
until the 29 th before they too could be taken 
ashore. 

At first sight, it appeared to be an island 
paradise, especially after all they had 
endured. The local people were friendly 
and smiling and the brilliant colours of their 
surroundings lifted their spirits until, that is, 
they reached Beau Bassin. Whatever they 
might have expected to be their temporary 
home in Mauritius, it certainly wasn’t two 
enormous cellblocks, each over 300 feet 
(91 metres) long, with barred windows and a 
sign over the entrance that read His 
Majesty’s Prisons. 


The prisoners were a very mixed group. 
40% were Austrians, 18% were Czechs 
and Slovaks, the Poles represented 


another 11 %, with a further 10% from the 
Free City of Danzig, the semi-autonomous 
city-state that existed between 1920 and 
1939. A quarter of the remaining twenty per 
cent were Germans and the rest a mixture 
of Hungarians, Latvians, Romanians, 
Russians and Turks. 


Inside each of the prison blocks was a two- 
storey hall with galleries on both sides, 
along which were seemingly endless rows 
of cells. After their two-and-a-half week sea 
journey, the refugees were in a very poor 
state and sickness was rife. There had 
already been an outbreak of typhoid and 
many were now suffering from a range of 
diseases, as well as sheer physical and 
mental exhaustion. Between twenty and 
thirty died during the first few weeks, 
including two of the children and there were 
several suicides. 


However, Josef was one of comparatively 
few who didn’t contract malaria whilst held 
in Mauritius, something he attributed 
entirely to the fact that he ate wild garlic! 

Of the 1580 who had arrived, slightly more 
men than women and including almost one 
hundred children, more than fifty died 
during the first nine months of captivity in 
Mauritius, from diseases they contracted 
during their escape from Europe and 
subsequent deportation and as a result of 
infections whilst on the island. 

There was chaos. Their baggage, such as it 
was, had yet to arrive. Families who had 
been separated during the voyage were 
searching for one another and, to make 
matters even worse, the women, together 
with at least a dozen small babies, were to 
be housed in corrugated iron sheds on the 
other side of a 13 feet (4 metres) high wall, 
with guards mounted at the gates. The 
camp simply wasn’t ready to receive the 
refugees, the women’s accommodation 
being still under construction. 

The main prison, in which the men were 
housed, was rather better. Although each 
cell contained little more than a hammock, 
a mosquito net and a window with bars, 
outside there were lawns, flowerbeds and 
trees and, since they could choose their 
accommodation, the men tended to group 
themselves according to nationality, with 
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Josef being in Block A, together with the 
rest of those who had originated from 
Prague, referred to as ‘the Praguers’. 

When, in January 1941, the South African 
Jewish community wanted to help improve 
the conditions of the refugees at Beau 
Bassin, the British response clearly 
illustrated the Government’s 
attitude: “These Jews are, 
after all, under detention for 
an offence against the laws 
of Palestine and the 
conditions of their detention 
should be sufficiently 
punitive to continue to act 
as a deterrent to other Jews 
in Eastern Europe who may 
be considering following 
their example.” 129 

This principle was the 
complete opposite of 
Winston Churchill’s request 
that the refugees be treated with kindness 
and sympathy and the civil servants made 
quite sure that papers describing conditions 
at Beau Bassin never reached the Prime 
Minister’s desk. 


newspapers and books. This led to all 
manner of good things, not just ten cases of 
books and magazines, but also sixty cases 
of clothing, which was in very short supply 
within the camp, with only one shirt, dress 
or pair of pants provided by the Camp 
Commander. Apart from anything else, this 


made washing clothes and sheets etc 
extremely difficult. Sadly, the generous gift 
from South Africa made no difference as it 
was simply confiscated and added to the 
camp’s supplies. 


As well as recording the day-to-day life of 
the camp, Dr Zwergbaum was secretary of 
the Zionist Association of Mauritius (ZAM), 
formed to establish contact with Jewish and 
Zionist groups and he wrote to the Maccabi 
Club in Cape Town, asking for Jewish 


That said, in other respects, once life 
settled into its routine at Beau Bassin, there 
was relatively little interference in the daily 
life of the inmates. They were woken at 
07.00 and received a daily ration of bread, 
margarine and sugar with their morning tea. 


Their evening meal often comprised soup 
of some sort, accompanied by bread and 
jam. 

Naturally, being on a tropical island, many 
of the local fruit and vegetables were 
entirely unfamiliar although, after a while, 
having taken over the kitchens themselves, 
the refugees learned how to use raw 
material such as sweet potatoes, bread fruit 
and many different types of dried beans. 
There was even a kosher kitchen for those 
who wished to observe the dietary laws. 

The cultivation of a vegetable plot brought 
about some improvement and, by their 
second year, it was producing considerable 
quantities of onions, beans, lentils and, to 
the surprise of the locals, excellent 
potatoes. 

Despite this, according to Dr Zwergbaum, 
their diet was fairly monotonous. There was 
a single piece of fruit most days, typically a 
banana and once a week there was a tin of 
salmon. Luxuries, such as a tin of 
condensed milk, had to last three weeks 
and, whatever the food, it was frequently 
served in old cans as there were insufficient 
plates for everyone. A tin of corned beef 
hash had to be divided amongst twenty 
prisoners. 

Inevitably, a whole range of small 
businesses sprang up in the camp as the 
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inmates put their skills and experience to 
good use. These ranged from the making of 
dolls, wooden toys and children’s dresses 
to jam, sweets and leather goods. Orders 
were even received from the Jewish 
community in South Africa. 

Whether as a genuine attempt to improve 
life for the refugees or merely to occupy 
their time, the education programme that 
was introduced proved quite popular, 
especially the English classes. Other 
subjects included history, geography, 
mathematics, economics and art and two 
lectures on the production of sugar cane 
and the sugar industry were very well 
received. In addition, the ZAM organised 
classes in Hebrew, talks on Palestine and 
the history of the Jewish people. 

With mahogany being freely available, 

Josef and others took up carving. Always 
inquisitive and eager to learn, he 
persuaded a Creole guard who spoke a 
mixture of English and French to teach him 
languages. He also invented and made 
practical objects, including folding chairs 
and sandals. 

Keeping in touch with the outside world 
was, quite naturally, a concern for all the 
inmates and the news that trickled through 
was scarcely encouraging. Because their 
mail was censored, correspondence had to 
be in a language that the censors could 


understand and letters from 
Palestine or the USA were taking 
months to reach them. 

Soon after their arrival, an appeal 
had been made for the loan or 
donation of musical instruments 
and this led to what was for many 
their very first outing from the 
camp. The response was positive 
and several pianos, violins and 
accordions arrived and, in an 
example of the ingenuity of the 
inmates, the musicians even 
transcribed Beethoven piano sonatas so 
that they could be played by a string 
quartet. 

The musical event of 1941 was the 


Guards were posted to 
supervise these 
meetings and this 
scene was the subject 
of one of several 
j humorous cartoons by 
4 Fritz Haendel, copies of 
which were stuck into 
the typewritten book 
that Josef was given by 
Aaron Zwergbaum. 

Another example of this 
- relaxation were the 
outings from the prison on Thursday 
afternoons that were introduced from 
August 1941. Every three months, Josef 
had an opportunity to join a group being 
taken to the coast for a few hours. This 



appearance of a refugee orchestra at a 
performance of Puccini’s opera La Boheme 
at the Plaza Theatre, an hour’s walk from 
the prison. 

One of the main sources of grievance 
amongst those imprisoned at Beau Bassin 
was the rigid segregation between the 
sexes imposed by the Commandant, 
Captain H J Armitage. This was particularly 
difficult for the married couples and so 
when, after a while, this was relaxed 
slightly, with married or engaged women 
allowed two-hour visits to the men’s section 
of the prison, it marked the start of a 
gradual relaxation of the strict regimen. 


might be to the small fishing village of 
Albion, just south of the capital Port Louis, 
with its white sandy beaches and the red 
and white striped Pointe aux Caves 
lighthouse standing above a boulder-strewn 
rocky shore. Here he was able to relax, 
swim and enjoy a brief period of freedom, 
away from the oppressive atmosphere of 
the prison. 

Rumours were rife, especially regarding 
their future, with stories that they would be 
shipped off to other parts of the British 
Empire, even as far away as Australia. The 
Czech contingent were especially frustrated 
since their country was an active ally of the 
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British, with a government-in-exile London 
and yet they were being detained far away 
in a British prison over six thousand miles 
(9,656 kms) away. 

Some, like Josef, had already served in the 
Czechoslovak Army and efforts to rejoin the 
armed forces began in the Spring of 1941. 
However, these were thwarted by Captain 
Armitage, whom Dr Zwergbaum 
memorably described as “an expert in the 
art of composing utterly false and 
misleading reports out of details which 
were correct as far as they went.” 

By the autumn of 1942, the relaxation of 
the rules separating men and women in 
the camp had progressed and there was a 
flurry of marriages, with the Rabbi 
officiating at weddings which were 
conducted entirely according to Jewish 
tradition. Once again, Fritz Haendel 
captured a little of the absurdity of the 
situation in another of his humorous 
illustrations. 




Also in 1942, there was a breakthrough in 
the efforts of the Czech prisoners to make 
direct contact with their government and on 
February 27 th an order was received, 
sanctioning the immediate release of an 
initial group of 85 men who, after initial 
training, left for the Middle East in April. 


They travelled via South Africa and, whilst 
in Durban, had the opportunity to be 
interviewed about their detention and living 
conditions in the camp. All previous 
correspondence had been heavily censored 
and those making critical remarks risked 
being hauled up before the Commandant. 

Now, at last, the full facts could be revealed 
about their escape from Europe, their 
treatment in Palestine, deportation to 
Mauritius and the conditions at Beau 
Bassin. A strongly worded report was sent 
from South Africa to the British Governor in 
Mauritius, with copies to the Jewish Agency 
and thence to the British Government and, 



for those who remained on the island, 
things began to improve. 

However, a second mixed group of Czechs 
and Poles were still awaiting news that they 
too could depart and it wasn’t until 
December 1942 that an order to prepare to 
do so was finally received. Despite this, 
nothing happened and it wasn’t until mid- 
March of the following year that they 
discovered the order had been cancelled. 

There followed a period during which many 
of the freedoms they had been granted 
were withdrawn, supposedly because of 
security concerns after several enemy 
attacks in the seas around Mauritius and 
rebellion was in the air. Several senior 
British figures expressed their concern over 
the continued detention of the refugees and 
argued for sending them all back to 
Palestine. 

The subject of the Mauritian detainees was 
raised in the British House of Commons in 
March 1944, where the then Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, Member of 
Parliament for Warwick and Leamington 
Spa, tried to defend the Government’s 
policy, using the reports sent by Captain 
Armitage. The inmates at Beau Bassin 
were furious and determined to campaign 
for their rights, collecting signatures to 
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achieve their aim of immediate repatriation 
to Palestine. 


By June, the Governor was personally 
involved in support of the prisoners cause 
and, amongst other recommendations, 



The second group of Czech volunteers to leave, 
including Josef (second on the right). 


sought to hasten the departure of Josef and 
the other Czech volunteers who had been 
waiting since December 1942. 

When the Deputies, members of the 
island’s Legislative Council, added their 
weight to the call for the refugees to be 
released from detention, the British 
Government was forced to give in, with the 
result that on Tuesday July 18 th 1944 
twenty-five young men, including Josef, left 
to join the Czechoslovak Army in Britain, 
setting sail on the troopship Highland 
Chieftain 130 . (Above, right.) 



Their route took them first to Mombasa, 
then on to Egypt and finally to England, 
arriving on Saturday September 16 th . 
Having been assigned to a unit of the 
Artillery Brigade, he was given 14 days 
leave to recuperate, from September 26 th . 
Penniless, not yet in uniform and knowing 
nothing of the country, he and a friend 
decided to hitchhike 131 to the only place in 
Britain that he had heard of, Loch Ness in 
the Scottish Highlands, famous for its 
legend of a prehistoric creature living deep 
in the lake! 

They returned on October 9 th , but his army 
records also refer to a second period of 
leave the following month, with six days 
from November 3 rd , once again citing 
Glasgow in Scotland as the destination. 

It was while he was waiting in line for a 
medical examination in early October that 
an officer came up to him and asked if he 
had a brother, presumably having noticed 
his family name on the list of those due to 


be seen by the doctor. Since he would have 
known nothing of Jakub whereabouts and, 
quite possibly, not seen him since several 
years before the war, this must have come 
as quite a shock to discover that he too was 
not only in the Czechoslovak Army, but in 
England and based nearby, not merely a 
remarkable coincidence given the 
circumstances, but little short of a miracle! 

Although the records give no details, Josef 
must have been based in the south-east of 
England at Leigh-on-Sea between these 
two periods of leave because, on Sunday 
October 22 nd , while Jakub was in 
Hammersmith Hospital in London for a 
week or so, he and Thelma met there, 
although whether by arrangement or 
accident isn’t clear. The following Saturday, 
both the brothers were there to meet her off 
the train at Chalkwell station, Jakub having 
left hospital four days earlier. 

(Below) The railway line from Southend-on-Sea to 
Chalkwell runs along the coast, right beside the sea. 
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On November 1 st , Jakub had telephoned 
Thelma to tell her that Josef would be going 
abroad and might be given seven days 
leave. However, he was still in Britain ten 
days later because Josef called her himself 
to report that Jakub had obviously been in 
trouble of some sort and been ‘confined to 
barracks’ for ten days. 

Following D-Day, most of the Czechoslovak 
Army had already crossed the English 
Channel to Normandy during the summer 
to join the 21 st Army Group and, by the 
beginning of October, had moved north to 
support the siege of Dunkirk. 

On 20 Nov. 1944 Josef was assigned to an 
anti-tank unit using the 47mm KPUV vz.36 
towed anti-tank weapon. These would have 
been built by the Skoda works in Plzen and 
were very successful, being widely used, 
including by the German forces. A typical 
crew would have been four to six men and 
the shell could penetrate the armour plating 
on a tank from up to 700 yards (640 
metres) away. 

Josefs Army records tell us he was a meric 
or measurer, presumably one who 
calculates how to position the gun in order 
to hit a specific target.The siege of Dunkirk 
was a key operation, surrounding the 
heavily fortified city and port that was 
defended by a German force of over 
10 , 000 . 


Although Canadians and others had been 
involved from September, it was the 1st 
Czechoslovak Armoured Brigade that 
maintained the majority of the siege, until 
the unconditional German surrender to the 
Brigade’s commander Brigade-General 
Alois Liska (above) on the 9 th of May 1945. 

In the absence of any details in his records, 
it is assumed that Josef remained with the 
Anti-Tank Battalion throughout the siege, 
supporting frequent raids into the city’s 
eastern suburbs. It is known that conditions 
were difficult for much of the winter, with 
the Czechs having to contend with flooding 
as well as counter-attacks. However, Josef 
may have had one or more opportunities for 
short periods of leave in Lille or one of the 
other local towns. 

Josef with unidentified soldier, probably at Plzen (right) 


With the war at an end, Josef returned to 
Czechoslovakia and on August 13th 1945 
he was assigned to the garrison in Plzen for 
a period, before joining the 6 th Company of 
the Allied 5 th Regiment on December 1 st 
and, on April 13 th 1946, Private First Class 
Josef Berkovic T1899 was awarded the 
Czechoslovak War Cross 1939, before 
being discharged from the Army on June 1 st 
1946 with a payment of 3,600 Kc. 132 
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Shmuel’s Story 

Although, by his own account, he always 
treated his father with respect, Shmuel was 
at heart a rebellious boy who wouldn’t do 
anything he didn’t wish to. When it was hot, 
he used to roll up the long sleeves of his 
shirt, which was not allowed for a yeshiva 
student and Baruch used to scold him and 
complain that he looked like a butcher! 

He shared his brothers’ love of sport and, 
being both a young rebel and a Zionist, he 
joined the Bnei-Akiva 133 and, after the 
Shabbat dinner at home, would meet with 
other members of the group. However, 
when his father asked him if he was going 
there, he would deny it, saying that he was 
only going to study the Torah, at which his 
father would smile knowingly. 

As a child, he went to a state general 
school in the mornings and, in the 
afternoon, studied in a kheyder like the 
other boys. Later, when he was older, he 
went to the yeshiva, continuing to study the 
traditional religious texts and, whenever a 
scholar or famous Rabbi visited, Baruch 
encouraged Shmuel to meet him so he 
could test his knowledge. His father was 
very pleased when this happened and was 
proud that Shmuel was an educated 
yeshiva student. 


In 1933, when he was 17, despite his 
orthodox upbringing, Shmuel joined the 
Mizrachi, the most prominent religious 
Zionist movement and, like dozens of other 
young people, left home in Chust to live in a 
hachshara commune in Kassa, now known 
as Kosice, 130 miles (200 kms) away to the 
west, where they worked on farms and in 
factories in order to learn advanced 



agricultural techniques and get accustomed 
to manual labour. 

Kassa was the economic and cultural 
centre of the Eastern Slovak region and, 
during the 1920s and 1930s, the city had 
become a major focus for Zionist activity in 
Czechoslovakia, with a wide range of 
different Zionist organisations, catering for 
both the religious and the secular and 
Shmuel’s group would have included both 
young men and women. Amongst all the 
other activities, he was also earning a 
living, selling ice-cream as well as working 
in various shops. 

Naturally, his father was most unhappy with 
this development and, much to Shmuel’s 
surprise, came to visit him to see for 
himself how he was living and to try to 
convince him to return home and resume 
his life as a religious Jew once again. 
However, Shmuel was unwilling to abandon 
his preparations to immigrate to Palestine 
and, on his return to Chust, Baruch is said 
to have performed /c’r/'af? 134 , part of the ritual 
for mourning the death of a close relative, 
symbolising the loss of his child and, it 
seems, no longer considered Shmuel to be 
his son. 

Although most Jews were reluctant to join 
the armed forces and tried to avoid military 
service, in 1935 Shmuel took a fitness test 
for the Czechoslovak army. According to 


Standing, left to right) Blime, Sara and Shmuel, (in front) Lea 
with mandolin and Helena 
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his own account, the officer on the draft 
committee asked him when he could join 
the army and gave him the option to 
postpone it by one year. At that time it was 
a common practice for Jews to first 
postpone for a year and then re-postpone 
two or three times until they were 
eventually excused from service. Much to 
the officer’s surprise, Shmuel made it clear 
that he wished to enlist immediately, 
explaining that, as he intended to immigrate 



Czechoslovak Army group with Shmuel standing, 
4 th from the rieht 


to Palestine, he would first like to fulfil his 
duty to the country in which he had been 
born and had grown up. 

He served in Moravia and said that Jewish 
soldiers were treated fairly and with 
respect. In those days, it was fairly common 
to find homing pigeons being used to carry 
messages, with 100,000 of these birds 
having been used during World War 1. 


Shmuel’s commander recommended him 
for a mail-pigeon training course which was 
considered highly specialised. Only 
educated soldiers who had graduated high 
school and mastered several languages 
were usually selected for this responsible 
job. However, even though he couldn’t 
speak French, he was accepted and sent 
for three months training in how to use the 
pigeons to send messages to different 
army units. His unit used to take them on 
bikes or by train, before releasing them for 
training flights to their destination. 

Between 1935 and 1938, the Czechoslovak 
government had built a system of border 
fortifications to defend the country against 
the rising threat from Germany. The 
objective was to prevent the enemy taking 
key areas in a sudden attack before the 


army could be mobilised and to defend the 
border until allies were able to come to their 
assistance. 



It is often overlooked 
that, at this time, 
Czechoslovakia had 
one of the largest 
standing armies in 
Europe, with one and 
a half million men 
under its command. 
The border between 
Germany and 
Czechoslovakia was 
960 miles (1,545 
kms) long and, in 
September 1938, 
Shmuel was 
amongst those assigned to the fortifications 
in the largely German-speaking 
Sudetenland, having travelled there by 
train. However, their journey was in vain. 
On September 30 th , following the Munich 
Conference, it was announced that Britain, 
France and Italy had agreed to Germany’s 
annexation of the region. Shortly after, 
Shmuel was discharged from the army, with 
neither money or civilian clothes. 

Still totally committed to immigrating to 
Palestine, the first hurdle was to obtain an 
entry permit. Only a strictly limited number 
of certificates were being granted each 
year, while the growing distress of Jews in 
Europe drove many of them to wish to 
leave. Following the Nazi occupation, 
would-be immigrants had to obtain special 
authorisation in order to leave 
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Czechoslovakia. This was conditional upon 
a foreign government granting a visa and 
several South American countries, 
including Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay, were willing to do so. Shmuel left 
Prague by train for Bratislava and then took 
the excursion ship Mariza 135 , sailing down 
the Danube to Constanta, on the Black Sea 
coast of Romania. 


1 



The steamer Mariza at Balchik on the Bulgarian 
coast, en route to Constanta 


Built to carry no more than some sixty 
tourists, there were around 200 members of 
different Zionist youth movements on 
board. To create more space, many of the 
benches and chairs were thrown off the 
ship and most of those on board slept on 
deck. Below, there were a few luxury 
cabins and the escapees took turns to 
sleep there. At first, spirits were high and a 
bottle of champagne was opened to 
celebrate. However, as time passed, the 
sanitary conditions deteriorated and, after a 



Waiting to sail from Constanta December 31 st 1939 

week or more, many were sea-sick and the 
voyage was delayed many times for 
different reasons. 

Rumours spread, about the Nazis’ refusal 
to allow further passage, about possible 
lack of funds to finance the larger ship 
which would carry them to Palestine and 
the risk of not being able to find a crew 



willing to operate the vessel on an ‘illegal’ 
voyage where they could be intercepted by 
the British navy. By Shmuel’s own account, 
the final days of the voyage became 


unbearable, as many disputes and quarrels 
erupted between the passengers and the 
crew, as well as amongst the Zionists 
themselves. However, although the 
steamer eventually reached Constanta, 
there were still problems to face. 

This was a Mossad 136 operation and one 
group of 725 members of the Young 
Maccabi and other Zionists were already in 
Constanta, waiting aboard yet another 
Scottish-built ship, the 55 year-old SS 
Centauro, built at David J. Dunlop & 
Company’s Inch Yard in Glasgow and 
launched on May 29 th 1884. It was now 
owned by the Piraeus Commercial & 



Maritime Co. and renamed the Hilda. 
However, Mossad suspected the ship was 
not fully seaworthy and was busily trying to 
find an alternative vessel. A second group 
of some eleven hundred people were on 
other riverboats in Yugoslavia, awaiting 
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movement to the Black Sea. Yet another 
group comprised 300 agricultural trainees 
from Berlin and Prague, together with 150 
from Danzig who were waiting in Bratislava 
and 600 more from Germany and Austria. 

The Romanian government was also 
making life difficult, barring the entry of new 
groups to the country until those already 
there had left and demanding that 15-20% 
of the passengers on each ship should be 
refugees already there or local Romanian 
Jews. With the coming of winter, conditions 
on board the Hilda grew worse and, to 
make matters even more difficult, the 
Greek government bowed to pressure from 
the British and announced that Greek ships 
would no longer be used to transport 
refugees to Palestine. 

Even after an exorbitant sum had been 
paid to the ship’s owners, the problem of 
hiring a crew remained a major issue. The 
ship’s officers were brought from Greece, 
with most of the seamen coming from 
Turkey, together with some who were hired 
locally. A few hours before the Hilda was 
due to sail, a fight broke out between the 
Turks and the Romanians and reports 
suggest that all were dismissed, with only 
the officers remaining. Exactly how the ship 
was crewed remains unclear, but it seems 
likely to have been by the use of further 
Greeks. 




Under the protection of a collective 
Paraguayan visa and flying the Paraguayan 
flag, the Hilda finally set sail on January 8 th 
1940 with 728 refugees on board, most of 
whom had German or Czech passports. 
Mossad had decided to go ahead despite 
the very serious doubts as to its 
seaworthiness, of which the passengers 
were most probably blissfully unaware. 
Shmuel’s own account describes there 
being stormy winter seas, making the 

journey even 
more 

uncomfortable. 


However, on the 
17 th they were 
intercepted by a 
routine British 
Contraband 
Control Service 
patrol outside 
Palestine 
territorial waters 
and, despite the 
Captain 
announcing by 
radio that he was 
bound for Paraguay, suspicions remained 
and the ship was boarded. Having 
conducted a search and interviewed many 
passengers, it was quickly established that 
they were indeed heading for Palestine. 



Accompanied by two Royal Navy vessels, 
they were escorted into the port at Haifa, 
with a new British captain in command, on 
or around January 18 th . 

The ship was impounded and the crew 
arrested, most likely on security charges as 
the British authorities had been unable to 
enact a legal means by which to prosecute 

mmigration laws. 

As they 
approached 
Haifa, Shmuel 
and his 
companions 
were naturally 
very excited and 
started to sing 
all the Hebrew 
Zionist songs 
they had 
learned in their 
various youth 
movements. 
However, the 
long journey 
from Bratislava was not over yet. They 
were all forced to remain on board. Even 
those who were sick and a mother with a 
new-born baby, were prevented from going 
ashore for a further two weeks, guarded by 
Arab and Jewish guards and the Jewish 
Agency. 


the crewmen for violating i 
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Unfamiliar food was sent on board in the 
form of pitta bread and black olives, 
something that Shmuel and the others will 
never have encountered before. 

Indeed, he thought the olives were small 
plums and didn’t like the taste! Rumours 
abounded, including that they were about to 
be sent back to Europe. They protested 
and stood on the deck for hours singing out 
loud. 

In fact, this was actually to create a 
diversion, with the object of sabotaging the 
anchor motor, which was put out of action 
so the ship would be unable to leave port. 

At the end of the two weeks, they were 
taken to the Atlit Detention Camp 137 , south 
of Haifa, with several strong men, including 
Shmuel, carrying the wrecked anchor motor 
from the Hilda! 

As those from the Hilda were amongst the 
very first groups of Jewish ‘illegal’ 
immigrants to be detained at the camp, 
there was no activity organized by the 
Jewish Agency. All Shmuel and his 
companions could do all day was to eat and 
sleep. Unaccustomed to the Mediterranean 
climate, he had great difficulty sleeping at 
night and even went to the doctor to be 
examined. However, he was told it was a 
simple case of lack of activity and boredom. 


As he loved to play football and volleyball, 
he organised a number of sports teams and 
also started to play chess, discovering that 
when he was physically active once again, 
he was able to sleep much better at night. 

Shmuel recalled that the meals were small 
and certainly not enough to satisfy a young 
man’s healthy appetite and, sometimes, 
they’d be given extra food by the female 
inmates. He also described how the 
detainees were not permitted to have 
visitors, nor could they receive mail. As a 
consequence, they decided to protest and 
began a hunger strike. 

Eventually, the British acceded to their 
demands and visits were allowed. Later, 
the mail also started to arrive and 
representatives of the Jewish Agency 
visited the camp and managed to secure 
improved nutrition and other conditions. 

After several months, those from the Hilda 
were released and their numbers 
subtracted from the next three-month 
schedule of legal immigrants who would be 
permitted entry. Shmuel also recalled 
bombing raids on Haifa by the Italian Air 
Force in July 1940 and, as Atlit was an 
British military camp, there was a risk it too 
would be bombed. British concerns that this 
could seriously damage their international 
public image, may well have contributed to 
their release. 


From Atlit, Shmuel moved to Mitspe 138 , a 
moshava or small farming settlement two 
miles (3.5 kms) west of Tiberias, to which 
his particular youth movement group had 
been assigned. It was planned that, once 
training had been completed, the group 
would eventually settle in a religious 
Kibbutz 139 near the Sea of Galilee 140 . At 
Mitspe, they undertook heavy manual work 
such as paving roads, blasting rocks and 
agricultural work, anything that could bring 
in some income. 

Those already at Mitspe were simple folk 
who saw the newcomers as competitors for 
their land. Shmuel’s group consisted of 
moderately religious young men and 
women, members of the Mizrachi 
movement and, feeling unwelcome, they 
began working in the neighbouring 
settlements hoping that they would soon be 
able to move to one of their own. 

At this time, Shmuel still wore a yarmulke 141 
and kept most religious commandments, 
honouring the faith in which he had been 
raised in Chust. However, he was gradually 
drifting away from the strict observance of 
his religion, as he came to regard many of 
the prohibitions as unnecessary. 

One of the nearby settlements in which he 
worked was at Migdal, seven miles (11 
kms) away to the north. He was hired to 
uproot orange trees from the orchards. 
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Because of the war, there was no means 
by which the oranges could continue to be 
exported to Europe and many farmers were 
converting to growing vegetables instead. 
The work was hard, using only hand tools 
and, for each tree extracted, he received 50 
mils 142 . He was strong 
and worked hard and, 
after a while, decided 
to live in Migdal, 
closer to the 
orchards, rather than 
travel from Mitspe. 

It was around this 
time that he met a 
young girl named 
Rachel Karacenti 
whose family, 
although originally 
from Italy, had lived 
for many years in the 
four holy cities of 
Israel: Zefat 143 , 

Tiberias, Hebron and 
Jerusalem. Indeed, 

Rachel’s father 
Mordechai claimed 
that he was the 15 th 
generation of his 
family to be born in 
Israel. 

After five months of friendship, they 
decided to get married. Shmuel was then 


aged twenty-four and Rachel just sixteen. 
However, when the othes in the settlement 
group took a vote on whether to accept 
Rachel as a member, she was refused on 
the grounds that her family was not 
religious and therefore there could be no 

place for her in a 
religious Kibbutz. This 
left Shmuel with no 
alternative but to leave 
the Mizrachi training 
group and to set out 
on a new life with 
Rachel. 

Their marriage 
ceremony took place 
at the local synagogue 
with only a dozen 
guests present. 
Rachel’s sister 
prepared a special 
dinner for the newly 
married couple and 
they rented a room in 
what had once been 
the hotel in Migdal but 
was now deserted. 
There were some 20 
rooms, most of which 
were now occupied by 
young couples who 
had made it their home. It was in this hotel 
that Shmuel and Rachel were living when 
their first two children were born, a son 



named Yigal in 1942 and a daughter 
Yardena in 1944, named after the River 
Jordan, in which Shmuel had almost 
drowned while Rachel was pregnant with 
her. 

Yigal, born in the Italian hospital in Tiberias, 
was named after Yigal Alon, founder of the 
nearby Kibbutz Ginosar, who became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Palmach, was a 
member of the Knesset for twenty-five 
years and Deputy Prime Minister of Israel, 
whom Shmuel greatly admired. 

Yigal loved to swim in the Sea of Galilee, to 
sail boats and to ride donkeys and horses. 
He had little patience to sit down and learn 
and, during his high school days, he spent 
most of his time in the fields and in the lake. 

Sadly, unaware that his father no longer 
recognised Shmuel as his son following his 
commitment to Zionism, the letter he sent 
home announcing Yigal’s birth was never 
acknowledged. 
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Herman and Marton’s Stories 

*** 

It is largely due to Herman’s enthusiasm for 
photography that we are fortunate in having 
so many images from the 1930s and early 
40s. These are an extremely precious 
inheritance, with many families having very 
few, if any, pre-war photographs. However, 
although the vast majority help illuminate 
the family’s history, some merely raise 
questions that, as yet, cannot be answered. 

Whilst his brothers 
Josef and Shmuel 
were active in 
Zionist youth 
groups, other 
images clearly 
show him and his 
great friend 
Nathan Davidovic, 
known as Nuti, in 
the uniform of the 
Hungarian para¬ 
military youth 
organisation, the 
Levente. 144 (see 

right, Herman and Nuti 
standing 2 nd row left) 

Although not openly fascist, this was 
frequently associated with the harassment 
and humiliation of Jewish youth, probably 


encouraged by the ex-service trainers who 
typically held nationalistic and anti-Semitic 
views. 

In this next image, dated 1940, Herman 
and Nuti are engaged on a construction 

project of some sort, with 
their Levente uniform 
caps clearly visible in the 
foreground. 

Membership of this 
organisation appears 
particularly incongruous 
since, according to his 
own testimony, Herman 
was already involved 
with one of the Zionist groups in his home 
town, most likely the socialist-inclined 
Hashomer Hatzair. They met at a club 
building on Svoboda Street. It had a flat 
roof, whitewashed walls and blue window 
frames and was later made into a 
synagogue for the Rabbi of Lipcse. 

Further research may shed light on these 
details but what follows is restricted to 
documentary evidence and Herman’s own 
testimony. 

*** 

Although anti-Jewish legislation is mainly 
associated with the National Socialist era in 
Germany, the first European country to 


enact such laws was Hungary, with 
measures to reduce the proportion of Jews 
in universities in 1920 and this led to moves 
to restrict Jewish participation in the armed 
forces. 

Despite the fact that as many as 20,000 
Hungarian Jews had served in the War of 
Independence in 1848/9 and at least 
10,000 had died fighting during the First 
World War, they were to be purged from 
the military. Hungary’s plans for a national 
Labour Service System were well-known, 
with its aim of keeping those who were 
regarded as “unreliable elements posing a 
threat to national security”, such as ethnic 
minorities, Communists and Jews, out of 
the armed forces, whilst still providing a 
readily available workforce for physical 
labour. 

It was introduced in July 1939, with labour 
servicemen having to report to local 
recruitment centres where, following the 
usual check-up and classification, they 
would be assigned to camps under the 
control of the eight Army Corps commands 
then in existence. However, by August 
1940, the mobilisation of Jews for labour 
had been extended. All Jews were to be 
called up and assigned on the basis of their 
age and health, with the young and fit being 
placed in Jewish field labour companies 
and, by 1941, almost 15,000 Jews had 
been drafted into Labour Battalions. 
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Many were sent to clear woods, while 
others were employed on building roads, 
dredging and clearing rivers, unloading 
freight from trains and the building and 
maintenance of airfields. 

Although those sent to the Ukraine after the 
outbreak of hostilities in June 1941 were 
initially provided with a plain military 
uniform and army boots, from February 
1942 these were removed, with Jews often 
forced to perform their duties in their own 
civilian clothes, wearing a yellow arm band 
and a military cap without any badge. 

Inevitably, as a 
fit and healthy 
young man, two 
years older than 
Marton, Herman 
was the first to 
be drafted into 
one of the 
Labour 
Battalions in 
April 1941 145 . He 
will probably 
have received 
one of the so- 
called ‘SAS’ notices 146 which required him 
to report within less than one week to the 
specified recruitment centre, where he was 
attached to an Engineering Unit of the 
Hungarian Army at Petervasar, 180 miles 


(293 kms) away to the west, from August 
1941 until the following March. 

From then on, he was only allowed one 
short visit home in April 1942 to celebrate 
Passover. These images, dated 1942, can 
only have been taken on that occasion. 

When he returned, he was kitted out with a 
regular army uniform, equipped with a 
shovel and a yellow armband (see below) and 
engaged on civil engineering work of 
various kinds in Ukraine before being 
despatched to the Eastern Front. 



The Jewish labour servicemen lived and 
worked in appalling conditions, partly 
because of the viciously anti-Semitic 


attitudes of many of the guards and those 
in command but also because they were 
generally ill-equipped, poorly clothed and 
inadequately fed. 

After endless digging of trenches, he 
suffered very badly from frostbite and, as a 
result his skin came off with his socks. To 
make matters worse, with their uniforms 
having been replaced with civilian clothes, 
conditions deteriorated. They were 
marched from place to place in extremely 
cold weather, with temperatures reaching - 
60°F (-51°C), wearing only summer clothes 
or bundled in rags. If they were lucky, the 
daily ration of food consisted of scraps of 
bones and vegetables and bread was not 
permitted. 

There were no facilities for washing or 
shaving and everyone was infested with 
lice. They were guarded by men from 
prisons, although whether they were staff or 
prisoners was far from clear. With two feet 
(61cms) of snow on the ground, the local 
inhabitants couldn’t harvest the crops and 
Herman dug up potatoes and boiled them. 

Many of the men died of typhus. Despite 
this, driven by their determination to survive 
and be reunited with their families, they 
struggled on, doing whatever they could to 
continue from day to day. 



Yankel Fried, Herman, Nuti 
Davidovic and Marton, Huszt 1942 
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Herman was in the area of Voronezh, 940 
miles (1,500 kms) north-east of Huszt, 
when the Soviet Army broke through the 
Hungarian-held bridgehead on January 12 th 



1943. The winter offensive had begun 
against the combined forces of the German 
Second Army on one flank and Italian and 
Romanian units on the other, with the 
Hungarians in the middle. In the retreat, it is 
estimated that 7,000 troops froze to death 
and only six or seven thousand of the 
50,000 Labour Battalion servicemen 
survived 147 . 

Records of those who were drafted into the 
Hungarian Labour Battalions are extremely 
sketchy. However, Herman’s name is 
included on one list which shows that, in 
common with over 17,000 other Jewish 
men in Labour Battalions, as far as his 
Hungarian masters were concerned, he 
had ‘disappeared’. 


The date given is Tuesday January 19 th 
1943. The record simply lists him 
as.’’missing” 148 . 

Following the Hungarian retreat from the 
Eastern Front, Herman had ‘volunteered’ 
for the Russians, was accepted as a soldier 
and taken to a prisoner-of-war camp with 
thousands of others, some of whom had 
escaped from their units in search of 
liberation and others, who were captured by 
the Red Army. With only dry bread to eat 
and water obtained from snow, there was 
fighting for food and the guards used 
machine guns to maintain control. Extreme 
circumstances led to extremes of behaviour 
and hunger forced some of the men to cut 
the livers out from the dead and eat them 
raw in temperatures said to be 60° below 
zero, 

Herman was then taken to a labour camp, 
but was unable to wear any shoes because 
of the frostbite to his toes. He was sleeping 
in a barn and if found, unable to walk or 
work, would have been shot. A friend of his 
was hiding in a nearby haystack, while 
Herman sought refuge alone in a tall 
observation tower. After bayoneting those 
in the haystack, one of the guards began to 
climb up the tower and he would certainly 
have been discovered but, luckily, before 
the guard could reach him, he was called 
back down. 


After the other prisoners were moved on, 
the local people returned and, when it was 
safe, Herman climbed down, as he 
described it “looking like Jesus”, not having 
shaved or had a haircut for a year. With his 
mop of fair curly hair, those looking on 
retreated, crossing themselves and thinking 
he was a vision of some sort! 

Like other members of the family whose 
language skills proved to be their salvation, 
because he was able to communicate with 
them in Ukrainian, he was taken into a 
house where he was put on top of a warm 
oven and had goose fat applied to his 
injured feet, having lost part of one toe. 

Over four nights, he moved from place to 
place, now two thousand miles (3,219 kms) 
from home, to the east of the Ural 
Mountains. Still fearful of discovery, some 
of the local inhabitants told him to seek help 
from the mayor in the nearby city of 
Chelyabinsk, a Jew to whom he claimed to 
have ‘proved’ he was Jewish by dropping 
his trousers! 

He was given a letter by the mayor and, 
armed with this, was able to obtain work as 
an interpreter. Together with several others, 
he wrote to Stalin and, quite remarkably, 
they were eventually released and taken to 
Moscow by train to appear in propaganda 
films and then transferred on to Kiev. 
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There he was put into a communications 
unit, given six weeks training and made a 
Corporal in charge of a six-man unit within 
an Anti-tank Brigade, possibly part of the 4 th 
Army. 

During a two-hour Katyusha rocket 149 
barrage one morning, contact was lost with 
their Battery Commander as the 
communication wires had been cut. No-one 
wanted to go and repair the break but, 
having been threatened by the officer that 
he would shoot them if they refused, 
Herman and a friend went to fix the line. 
After that experience, he said he lost any 
sense of fear, becoming fatalistic instead. 

He met many partisans who told of 
deportations and extermination and, having 
already experienced the most intolerable 
conditions and learned of events at home, 
he became determined to survive at all 
costs. As the Germans retreated, Herman’s 
unit reached the Czech border and were 
caught between two hills, where he hid 
under a truck and many were killed. They 
captured a town but the Germans counter¬ 
attacked with six tanks and four anti-tank 
guns dug in outside. 

Now being led by a Captain from the British 
Army, they destroyed three of the guns and 
used grenades to disable the tanks’ tracks. 


With one tank turret blown off and another roads to bring supplies to the Eastern 

destroyed, the others retreated. Front. 


Then came May 1945 150 and they learnt 
that the war was finally over. 


Marton’s story is a little different. He 
was in Budapest from around 1940, 
working for a Jewish manufacturing 
business, producing armaments for 
the German Army. For a while he 
then took a job in a Jewish hospital, 
working in administration, before 
being drafted into a labour battalion 
at Hodmezovasarhely in south-east 
Hungary in October 1943. They had six 
weeks training there, marching with shovels 
on their backs and being subjected to 
pointless hard labour, such as scrubbing 
floors with a toothbrush! 


From there, he was moved 250 miles (402 
kms) north-west to Jaroslaw in Poland to 
build a bridge, in a unit of 200 Jews, 
guarded by fifty Hungarians, none of whom 
wanted to be given such duties and, 

accordingly, took 
out their anger on 
the men. Then, it 
was back to the 
Carpathians again, 
building yet more 
bunkers or 
trenches. These 
were lined with tree 
trunks and where, because of the altitude, 
there were no trees, they had to be carried 
up from lower down, with six to eight men 
carrying each tree trunk. 



Being a predominantly agricultural area, he 
was initially put to work on farms for the first 
few months, picking grapes and gathering 
crops, before first being moved further east 
to construct defences along the border with 
Yugoslavia and then, in April 1944, north to 
Rakhov, 63 miles (101 kms) to the east of 
Huszt in the Carpathian Mountains, on civil 
engineering work, constructing military 


Just as Herman was experiencing, 
conditions were very poor. They had to 
construct their own small shelters in which 
to sleep, made out of branches, just to give 
a little protection. They drew water from a 
nearby river for washing and to drink. 
However, Marton seems to have fared 
somewhat better than Herman as far as 
food was concerned, with breakfast 
consisting of black coffee and a piece of 
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bread and soup for both their midday and 
evening meals. 

Discipline was harsh, with men punished by 
having their hands tied behind them and 
then being hoisted up by their wrists, to 
hang there until they fainted and were 
taken down. 

As the Russians advanced, so Marton’s 
unit retreated, eventually reaching 
Beregszasz 151 by November 1944. They 
were there for about three weeks and it 
seemed as if they might be taken by train to 
Germany. However, a small group of them 
went to the unit commander, said to him 
that they would tell the Russians that he 
had not mistreated them and asked that 
they be allowed simply to leave, with no 
interference from the Hungarian soldiers. 
The unit commander agreed, being fearful 
of the advancing Russians himself. 

Marton and several others began walking 
and, after hiding on a farm for three days, 
he managed to get a lift on a Russian truck 
going to Huszt. When he reached the town, 
he found some others who had survived 
but, on returning to the family home, there 
was no-one there. It had been used by the 
Hungarian occupying forces and looted by 
the locals and almost nothing remained. 


He had actually passed by the house 
during the retreat to Beregszasz. Their 
neighbour Mrs Enjedi came out to meet him 
and both were in tears as she explained 
what had happened there, how she had 
offered to take care of Beylcsu but, as he 
understood it, his little twelve year-old sister 
had wanted to remain with her parents. 

He met up with some other young men and 
together they found themselves an 
apartment and opened a grocery store. 
They bought a case of apples from the 
market and, after starting in this modest 
way, after three months they had a fully 
stocked shop. On two occasions, he went 
to Bucharest for more supplies, items such 
as matches, needles, lighter flints, razor 
blades and other products that were in 
short supply in Huszt, travelling free on the 
train. The war was not yet over, but 
refugees were streaming in all directions. 

Marton told the story that a Czech Army 
officer came into the store one day, looked 
at him and asked if he had a brother in the 
army. He replied that he had and that his 
name was Jakub Berkovic, whereupon the 
officer said he knew him and could see the 
family likeness. Marton therefore knew that 
at least one other family member had 
survived. 152 


Diesel fuel, which the farmers needed for 
their tractors, was very scarce. Both the 
Czech and Russian armies were 
headquartered there and the soldiers had 
access to plenty of diesel... but no alcohol, 
and so Marton and his partners obtained 
home-made spirits from the farms and 
exchanged this with the soldiers for diesel 
fuel. 

Then, one Sunday, local police came to the 
store and took Marton and his colleagues 
away to the Russian military headquarters. 
They were brought to a large dining room 
and a senior Russian officer stood up on a 
chair and made a speech, saying that his 
forces were fighting to liberate them, while 
they sat at home doing nothing. He singled 
out Marton, pointing at him and saying that 
he knew he had a store and was selling all 
manner of merchandise and he wanted him 
to return tomorrow and sign up to join the 
Russian Army. 

Marton, very wisely, replied ‘Yes Sir’... and, 
that night, he left the store, walked the ten 
miles (16 kms) to the Tisa River and 
crossed into Romania. From there he 
travelled first to Budapest and then to 
Prague, where he was reunited with the 
others. 
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Herman and Marton survived the 
Hungarian Labour Battalions, but others 
were not so fortunate. The other Marton 
Gluck, son of Baruch’s brother Gedaliah 
and his first wife Szerena, who was born on 
September 6 th 1907, was drafted into 
Battalion Unit 108/59 TMSX and died in 
Gyimesfelsolok 153 in Romania on 
November 16th 1942. A story that 
circulated within the family was that he had 
been hit by a falling tree, presumably whilst 
clearing a forest for roads or some other 
purpose. 


Lea and Blime’s Stories 

Lea was 4-5 years old when she first went 
to the kindergarten in Reti Street. It was 
behind the Ruthenian school and had 
several classrooms and a big yard that 
served as a playground. Entry was by a 
wide iron gate and a green door. About 
two-thirds of the children were Jewish and 
the language spoken was Czech. 

After staying there for one year, she moved 
to the elementary school for children aged 
six to fourteen. 

Classes there were mixed and on her first 
day there, as happens to many children, 
she was upset and crying. Her first teacher, 
a big man named Mondel who wore a gold 
watch on a chain across his chest, took it 


Later on, another 
teacher, Mrs Bonyova, 
who this time was 
teaching in Ukrainian, 
both spoken and in 
writing, was preparing 
Lea for the test to enter 
the gymnasium in 
Prague...a test that had 
to be taken in Czech! 

From a young age, Lea wanted to become 
a teacher and believed attending a 
gymnasium would be the best possible 
preparation. However, the school in Chust 
included lessons held on Shabbat which 
would have been a problem for Baruch. 

A lot of time was spent on lessons in history 
and geography. Because Czechoslovakia 
was such a young country, this formed 
much of the core of history teaching, only 
later moving on to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Habsburgs etc. 

In geography, they would draw maps 
showing the place of the country in Europe, 
but ranging wider, “from Scandinavia to 


Mrs Bonyova's class in 1935-6, with anti-semitic 
Ukrainian Principal Borony 
(Lea far right) 


The atmosphere at school 
was highly patriotic, 
images of Tomas 
Masaryk were 
everywhere and “the 
children worshipped him”. 
As for writing, she only 
ever remembered using 
pencils, never pens. 


Some of the nearby 
streets were paved and 
others were cobbled and the hill down 
which Lea walked from school would be icy 
in winter. She recalled being hit from 
behind by a boy sliding down the street. 
Once, Lea had tooth pains while at school 
and was eventually sent over the road to Dr 
Wassermann’s house to have the tooth 
removed. 


Girls had to learn crochet and needlepoint 
at school, which Lea hated, making and 
decorating blouses for special occasions, 
such as Mothers’ Day, celebrated annually 
on May 8 th , when they would go out as a 
school group to the Red Hill (Piros Domb), 
on the other side of the river, with an 
audience for whom they would sing songs. 



out and showed her the watch which 
calmed her down. He was tough and a 
strict disciplinarian, but only with the boys. 
Her second teacher was a Mrs Kohnova, 
who subsequently 
survived Auschwitz but 
lost her son there. 


Mesopotamia” as Lea put it. They learned 
about Italy and France, “Napoleon and 
Josephine” but Lea couldn’t recall ever 
having heard of Ruthenia or the 
Ruthenians! 
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This picture of Lea, as tall as her teachers, 
on Mothers’ Day cl 937, shows her wearing 
a white blouse which she had made at 
school in home economics. It was made of 
organdie with cross-stitching and although 
she was not good at needlework, the 
teacher passed her because she got such 
good marks from other teachers. When she 
brought the blouse home, Sara had felt 
sorry for her and finished the decoration 
herself. 

With her two elder sisters helping their 
mother in the kitchen most of the time, Lea 
didn’t get much opportunity to learn and 
grew up with little experience of cooking. 
However, when she and her mother talked 
about their religious traditions and Sara 
explained the various obligations and 
conventions of their faith, Lea told her that 
she wouldn’t wish to have her hair cut short 
and definitely didn’t want to become a nun! 



Although only three years older than Lea, 
Blime was initially much closer to her sister 
Esti, eight years her senior. She greatly 
admired her daring, 
enjoying going with her 
to the Sunday concerts 
at the bandstand in the 
town centre that 
provided an ideal 
opportunity for watching 
the local young men. 

However, when Esti 
moved to Prague 
around 1936/37, Blime 
turned to Lea for 
friendship and shared 
activities. 

Around this time, there 
was a Hungarian 
Labour Battalion camp 
on Iza Street, just 
opposite where their 
aunt Etye Leibovic lived. 

One of those serving 
there was a young man 
from Debrecen in 
Hungary to whom Blime 
took a liking. Unable to 
obtain kosher food at the camp, the 
authorities sought local families who would 
feed Jewish labourers and this young man 
was introduced to Etye. With an only child, 
Frieda, it was thought he might be a fitting 
match for their daughter and this caused 


Blime to open up to Lea about how she felt. 
However, in the end it was Frieda who 
married the young man from Debrecen, 
whose family name was 
Krausz. Sadly, the marriage 
was short-lived as, four 
months later, her husband 
died whilst serving in the 
Labour Battalion 

At the end of the school year, 
Lea would perform in the choir 
on the stage at the Slovensky 
Dum cinema, situated on 
Svoboda Street. 

Once she sang solo when 
aged about 12 or 13. The 
song was about the River Tisa 
(‘Tisa, Tisa’) and Lea began 
the song on her own, with the 
choir coming in later. At the 
back of the cinema, facing the 
stage, was hung a picture of 
Tomas Masaryk and Lea’s 
teacher told her to 
concentrate on the picture 
and “sing to Masaryk”. She 
would walk around the house, 
practising the song all day, much to the 
amusement/irritation of everyone 
concerned! Esti was very proud of Lea and 
was the only one in the family who came to 
see her performance. 


Lea in the garden of Raizel Itzkovic's 
home in Odoreu, around 1938 
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Forced by the Hungarian anti-Jewish laws 
to leave school at 14, Lea tried a week of 
learning with a local seamstress. However, 
not only did she have no natural aptitude 
for the work, it also didn’t satisfy her 
aspirations. 

Her first job was in a shoe shop owned by a 
couple by the name of Izikovic from the 
nearby community of Bilke, 12 miles (19 
kms) to the north of their home town. 

There she had to climb a tall ladder to 
reach the boxes of shoes stacked on 
shelves right up to the ceiling and, as a 
young girl, she found the experience 
extremely embarrassing. She also disliked 
serving the poorer customers with their 
smelly feet! 

Mrs Izikovic was a charming, goodhearted 
woman, with a beautiful flower garden in 
which she also grew apples, pears and 
plums and had a large walnut tree, the 
produce from which she generously 
distributed amongst her neighbours. 
However, the enterprise didn’t last very 
long as it couldn’t compete with the large 
Bata store in the town centre. 

The next job Baruch found for her was in 
the only general store in town. It was 
situated in the Holz Platz, not far from 
Gedaliah’s store and called Huszonot Filer 
(’25 cents’ in Hungarian). 


She worked with the couple who owned it 
and one other experienced 
assistant and was allowed 
to help dress the windows 
with toys and dolls. There 
was also a travelling 
salesman who visited the 
surrounding villages, took 
orders for goods which Lea 
helped to pack up. 

Whenever her father met 
her after she finished work at 7.00pm to 
walk her home, he would always have a 
piece of candy in his coat pocket, having 
also brought her a sandwich in the store for 
lunch. 

Despite their fairly basic lifestyle, health 
problems were few and far between. The 
children were given cod liver oil throughout 
the winter and there seem to have been no 
other history of health problems amongst 
the family. Lea only remembered a doctor 
calling at the house on two occasions, 
arriving in his horse-drawn carriage. She 
recalled hearing the sound of the horse’s 
hooves and afterwards lived in fear that, on 
returning from school, there would be a 
carriage outside. 

A few years earlier, when she was 11 or 12, 
she began to experience swelling and pains 
in her legs which were initially treated with 
home remedies and “voodoo stuff’! To 
cheer her up, Esti use to carry her from her 


bed to show her the flowers. For minor 

ailments, Sara would take half 
an onion, put it on the stove 
and then place it on any 
infested wound and it would 
be cured. When the leg pains 
failed to improve, Dr Salamon 
was called but Lea had no 
recollection of what took place 
as she was far too busy 
staring at him because he 
was so handsome! 

Rather than seek to impose his authority on 
the family, Baruch’s parenting style was to 
trust his children to act responsibly and in a 
way that reflected well on their parents and 
the Jewish community. Lea was tall for her 
age and one day, around 1938/9, a boy had 
invited her out to share an ice cream with 
him. When she asked her father for 
permission, Baruch replied “if you think it’s 
acceptable for my daughter, then by all 
means go ahead.” 

After the Hungarian occupation, anti-Jewish 
laws forced Lea to leave school and Jewish 
girls from Slovakia fled east to the Chust 
area in the belief it would be safer. The 
store in which she worked was confiscated, 
along with all other commercial businesses 
owned and run by Jews. In the early part of 
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the war, She saw soldiers being moved by 
train, along the railway line that ran beside 
the sports field. These could well have 
been Italian forces, part of the Corpo di 
Spedizione Italiano that moved into 
Russia during July and August 1941. 

It was Blime who was the first to suggest 
that, to ease the financial pressures on the 
family, she and Lea should perhaps leave 
home and fend for themselves in 
Budapest. Their Uncle Gedalia and others 
questioned the wisdom of this but their 
father Baruch said he trusted his girls and 
that they could go, displaying a remarkably 
liberal attitude for an Orthodox father. They 
had a cousin, Jeno’s daughter Aranka, 
married to Laszlo Mauskopf 154 who, 
although twenty-three years older than Lea, 
was of a similar build and thought to look 
very much like her. She gave Lea one of 
her dresses before the two sisters set off 
for Budapest, arriving there in February 
1943. Budapest was then still thought to be 
a haven for Jews. After their eldest brother 
Jakub had left for Palestine, his wife Malka 
also needed work and moved to Budapest, 
leaving their three children with her parents 
in Huszt. Later, when she obtained a job at 
an orphanage, the two older children were 
able to join her there, while the youngest, 
Moshe, remained with his grandparents. 

They would have travelled to Budapest by 
train, across the Great Hungarian Plain via 


Debrecen, early in 1943 and 
when Lea and Blime arrived 
they spent their first night in 
Budapest at the orphanage 
where Malka had a room of 
her own, having been given 
the address before they left 
home. 

Neither of the girls had ever 
used an inside flushing 
lavatory before and weren’t 
sure how it operated. On 
first encountering one and having pulled the 



Malka and her son 
Herman in Budapest 



Blime had already learned the art of spinning from a 
Hungarian neighbour at home in Huszt 


chain, they were so surprised at what 
happened that they ran out and shut the 
door! 155 Similarly, they only saw coal for the 
first time when they moved to Budapest. 

Blime had long been an accomplished 
seamstress, producing wonderful 
needlepoint into her old age, but neither 
she nor Lea could find work in Budapest at 
first. Although both girls may have been 
aware of, or even have witnessed, the twice 
yearly ‘servants fair’ in their home town, it is 
hardly surprising that when they 
experienced the hiring fair in Budapest for 
the first time it should feel much like a slave 
market. 156 Those who were successful in 
being hired also received their board and 
lodging and some girls were fortunate 
enough to enjoy a good relationship with 
their employer. But, for many, long working 
hours, under payment and physical and 
mental abuse were common and some 
wound up working on the streets. 

Lea’s first prospective employer was a man 
who took her to his house where there 
appeared to be no woman around and so 
she left at once. 

Blime and Lea were, quite naturally, 
wishing to stay together if possible and to 
find work in an observant, kosher home. 
Initially, they both worked as maids, living 
with well-off families and working in the 
home for their board and lodging but 
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without being paid. Blime was hired by a 
family named Klein, a very nice couple who 
treated her well, with just one child, a very 
intelligent boy named Ivan. Their home, in 



which Mrs Klein’s parents also lived, was in 
Pest on the eastern side of the Danube. 157 
They were Orthodox Hungarian Jews and 
the husband was active in the Great 
Synagogue in District VII, the Jewish district 
of the city. They were a rich and 
sophisticated family, very different from 
those in Huszt. 


Not far away in Buda, on the other side of 
the river, Lea managed to get a job with a 
modern Orthodox couple who had two 
children. They owned a car and every 
morning, when the father left to drive to 
work, she remembered the affection with 
which his wife would see him off. Their 
house was at 13 Gul Baba utca (left), a 
cobbled street in the 2 nd District, one of the 
steepest in the city, a short walk from the 
Margit Bridge and named after an Ottoman 
Turk from the 16 th century whose tomb and 
mosque nearby is a national monument 
and place of Muslim pilgrimage. 

Lea recalled that they had a most beautiful 
piano. Blime would come to meet her and, 
one day, they were window shopping, 



admiring the display in a pastry shop but 
without money to buy anything, when who 
should come along but Malka’s son 
Herman, aged just 14 and living in the 
orphanage, with a slice of poppy seed cake 
which he gave them. It is believed that he 
contracted pleurisy at some point during the 
war, in all probability whilst he was in 
Budapest. 

On another occasion, they happened to see 
a man on the street, pushing away a girl 
who had approached him. Not 
understanding what had happened, they 
told a woman at their apartment block 
about the incident and she explained that 
the girls were prostitutes, of which neither 
Lea nor Blime knew anything. Later, they 
learned that there had been prostitutes 
working in Chust, especially in and around 
the Koruna Hotel. 

However, Lea only worked there for 
perhaps two or three months as she 
became ill with a chest infection, returned 
home with Blime and was nursed back to 
health by her mother. Once she was fit 
again, the two sisters travelled back to 
Budapest and Lea found a new job with a 
couple named Lovinger in Pest. They had 
two children, a boy aged nine and a girl of 
five whom Lea thought looked like the child 
film star Shirley Temple! 
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It was a large apartment in a block at Arena 
utca 17 near Varosliget Park, a wide 
boulevard in the XIVth District of the city. 



A very smart, expensive-looking, seven- 
storey building, the Lovinger’s apartment 
had beautiful parquet floors that Lea was 
required to clean, wax and polish by hand. 
As well as other housework, she did the 
laundry, also entirely by hand, waited at 
table and washed the dishes. She occupied 
the maid’s room, which was just large 
enough for one bed and was supposed to 
have Sunday off but still had to do the 
laundry first. Afterwards, she would explore, 
walking around the city. 

On one occasion, Lea had taken the 
younger child to the park and, whilst playing 
on the swings, the girl was hit in the face 
and was bleeding. Lea was mortified that 
she might be seriously injured and was 
fearful of the consequences. However, Mrs 
Lovinger was very understanding and all 
was well. 


Meanwhile, Blime had been working in a 
‘sweatshop’ at Magyar utca 50 158 , a 20 
minute tram ride away, making dresses, 
blouses and coats. After a few weeks, she 
managed to arrange for Lea to join her 
there. They were up on the 6 th floor, with 
little ventilation, being unable to open the 
windows. The radio played classical music 
all day, much of which Lea managed to 
memorise. There were about twenty to 
thirty girls employed there, most of them 
also refugees from Carpatho-Ukraine, each 
working on their own particular jobs such as 
sewing buttons or seams. On one side, Lea 
had a girl from Seylesh and on the other, 
from Mukachevo. All were on piecework. As 
sisters, Lea and Blime weren’t permitted to 
sit together and initially it was the other girls 
who helped Lea. 

However, with her lack of sewing skills, she 
was soon moved onto ironing finished 
clothes, mainly blouses. Lea worked ten 
hours a day, standing whilst pressing 
clothes with a heavy electric steam iron, the 
power cable for which hung down from the 
ceiling. The only girl from their home town 
who was working there was none other 
than Lea’s school friend Rozika 159 Liebovic, 
whose father produced soda syphons and 
Rozika adopted the name Gluck when in 
Budapest, perhaps because it sounded 
much less Jewish. 

They could now afford to pay for a room, 


becoming tenants in the apartment block 
which Lea had previously occupied when 
working for the Lovinger family, sharing the 
single bed and remaining there until the 
following year. Lea recalled that, at least 
once or twice, she and Blime went to the 
theatre to see a musical production, paying 
just one pengo 160 to stand high up at the 
back of the auditorium 161 . 



Food supplies had become very short and 
they saved money by walking, rather than 
taking the tram on the Rakoczy utca route, 
so that they could have a little more to 
spend on food. They kept in touch with 
home by post and once their father Baruch 
sent them a loaf. Unfortunately, because of 
the length of time it took to reach them, the 
bread was mouldy but they nevertheless 
cut off the outside and ate the rest. Now 
they were both working, they sent money 
home to help the family, collecting offcuts of 
white cotton material which were also sent 

back for use 
in making 
shirts for 
their 
brothers. 


Lea at the 
corner of Abonyi 
and Izso streets, 
near Varosliget 
Park in Budapest 
1944 
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Downstairs at Arena utca 17 lived at least 
two, and possibly 
up to four, young 
Frenchmen. It is 
estimated that 
around 70,000 
French prisoners- 
of-war, both 
civilians and 
military, captured 
after the Fall of 
France, managed 
to escape from 
camps in 
Germany, with at 
least 4,000 
crossing the border into Hungary. Many of 
them made for Budapest and were hiding 
or being hidden in houses across the city. 
Some will have joined up with the 
underground resistance groups, who were 
now producing tens of thousands of forged 
documents. These included, among others, 
birth certificates, marriage certificates, 
identity cards, Police Residential Cards and 
later Protection Documents from the 
embassies of neutral countries. Many Jews 
managed to survive thanks to these 
documents, especially in Budapest. 

According to one estimate, at the time of its 
liberation by the Russians, as many as half 
the Jews in Budapest had a document of 
some sort produced by the underground 
resistance. 


The escaped POWs in the apartment block 
only spoke French and the two young 
women knew nothing about them and, with 
one exception, had nothing to do with them. 

One of the Frenchmen, they later 
discovered, was named Andre Buchet 162 
and, unlike his compatriots, was able to 
speak a few words of Hungarian. He was 
aged 34, from Paris and showed them a 
photograph of his wife. He also had his own 
camera and took several pictures of Lea 
and Blime. It is possible that he had been 
held in Stalag XVII A at Kaisersteinbruch in 
Austria, just 20mls (34 kms) from the 
Hungarian border, where the majority of 
prisoners were French and Lea believed he 
may have been a political prisoner. 

Another resident was 
Latabar Kalman, a 
Hungarian comedian and 
film actor, perhaps the 
country's most popular 
comic in the post-war 
years. Known as Latyi, he 
reached his peak 
popularity during the 
wartime period and had 
already starred in three 
films. After the war, he made several 
successful tours in Western Europe, Israel 
and America, idolized by the emigre 
Hungarian community. 



Andre Buchet with Blime 



German forces had occupied Hungary on 
Sunday March 19 th 1944 and in Budapest, 
around six o’clock that morning, large 
numbers of aircraft appeared, flying over 
the city. By the time Lea and Blime were 
up, the entire city had been overrun by the 
Germans, with the police headquarters, the 
General Post Office and radio stations all 
taken over. With the Palace surrounded by 
German troops, the Regent and head of 
state Admiral Miklos Horthy was powerless 
to oppose the occupation and, a few days 
later, Nazi sympathiser General Sztojay 
was appointed as head of the government. 

Within a week, all prominent Jewish 
businessmen and others who held 
important positions in Budapest were either 
arrested or deported to Germany and the 
city was certainly no longer a haven for the 
Jewish population. 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Adolf Eichmann 
had already learned from the German’s 
experience with the Danes that, unless the 
local administration and police were 
supportive and supplied active assistance, 
efforts to deport the Jews would be a great 
deal more difficult. However, with Horthy 
neutralised, the new Hungarian Prime 
Minister and the gendarmerie were not 
merely co-operative but positively eager to 
assist. 
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Allied bombing of Budapest had begun with 
the US Army Air Force on the night of April 
2 nd 1944 and by British aircraft on the 
following night. Targets included the rail 
yards of Pest, the armament works at 
Csepel and the Thokol aircraft components 
factory. Also, on April 5 th , the first yellow 
stars appeared on the streets, sewn on the 
front of coats or other outdoor clothing to 
comply with the latest order from the 
Germans. Some stores in Budapest began 
selling clothes with the stars already 
attached. 



Despite this development, in several of the 
photographs of Lea, Blime and their friends 
out on the streets between the apartment 


block and Varosliget Park, they are smiling 
and looking fairly relaxed. This was all part 
of Eichmann’s initial tactics of reassuring 
the Jewish leaders that they need not be 
concerned as to what was going to happen 
to them and, as long as there was no 
disorder, all would be well. There were 
enormous numbers of Jews, especially in 
Budapest and the surrounding area and 
even imposition of the yellow stars to be 
worn by everyone suggested containment 
rather than deportation. After all, it must 
have seemed to many that the war was 
beginning to enter its final phase, with the 
Russians advancing from the east. 

However, far away from the capital and 
especially in the lands which had been 
annexed by the Hungarians back in 1939, 
events moved with great speed and, in 
early April, almost 200,000 Jews were 
forced from their homes and herded into 
ghettos. 

By May 1944, having learned of the 
ghettoization in Huszt, the two sisters felt 
they should at least try to get back home to 
their family. They went to Keleti station 
where a large crowd of people had 
gathered, hoping to board trains but, as 
most were wearing their yellow stars, 
Hungarian police began opening fire on 
them and, in the resulting melee, Lea’s 
friend Rozika Liebovic was killed. 



Lea, with Rozika Liebovic (left) and another friend, 
neither of whom survived 


On June 16th, the Mayor of Budapest 
issued a decree, designating almost two 
thousand apartment buildings across the 
city as so-called ‘Yellow-Star Houses’, in 
which some 220,000 Jews were to be 
concentrated. The scheme was planned by 
Laszlo Endre, the architect of the 
deportations from Huszt the previous month 
and the buildings chosen were those in 
which at least 50% of the tenants were 
Jewish. Having been ordered to vacate 
their own homes by midnight on June 21 st , 
after that deadline Jews were forbidden to 
live anywhere but in a Yellow-Star House. 

In the majority of cases, families were only 
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entitled to occupy one room and under no 
circumstances was a Jewish family 
permitted to have more than two rooms, 
irrespective of its size or the physical needs 
of individuals. 

However, the magnitude of the task proved 
impossible to complete in the limited time 
available, with many thousands of Jews 
having to move themselves and all their 
belongings to their newly designated 
homes. A few days later, still more new 
restrictions were imposed on the Jewish 
population, preventing them from 
entertaining guests in their apartments, 
obliging them to travel in the rear section of 
the city’s trams and banning them from 
Budapest’s parks and promenades. 

This concentration of the Jewish population 
in known locations throughout the city was 
clearly in preparation for 
eventual deportation and the 
fate that had already befallen 
those in the provinces and the 
countryside. However, the two 
sisters seem to have been 
completely unaware that their 
apartment block at Arena utca 
17 was now designated as a 
Yellow-Star House and, long 
after, Lilly had no recollection of the special 
signs that were required to be fixed 
alongside every entrance to the building, a 


12 inch (30 cms) diameter canary-yellow 
Star of David on a black background. 

Allied air raids on 
the city 
continued, 
including British 
Royal Air Force 
night bombing 
operations to 
drop hundreds of 
mines along the 
River Danube, 
while Boeing 
Flying Fortress 
and Liberator 
heavy bombers of the US Army Air Force 
maintained daylight attacks on military 
targets around the city. During one daytime 
air raid, the window of the girls’ room was 
blown out whilst both of them were there in 
the room. 

In September 1944, whilst working in the 
sweatshop, Lea became ill once again, with 
a high temperature and swollen legs, 
probably not helped by spending long hours 
standing at the press. Blime returned from 
work to find her in bed and, having put a 
thermometer in Lea’s mouth to take her 
temperature, fell fast asleep exhausted by 
her side. When she awoke, the 
thermometer was still there! 

Mrs Lovinger still lived in the apartment 
block and she called a doctor to come and 


see Lea. He happened to be Jewish and 
was probably Mrs Lovinger’s own family 
doctor. He took her in his car and checked 
her into a hospital, where there were many 
injured from the bombing.Their sister-in-law 
Malka came to visit her in hospital on her 
own during the daytime bombing and Lea 
showed her a leaflet that a nurse had given 
her. This made Malka laugh and she 
explained that it was warning prostitutes 
about the health risks and only then did Lea 
realise that she was on a ward for patients 
with venereal diseases and that she was 
the odd one out! She was also the only one 
confined to bed, the other patients being up 
and about...and seeming surprisingly 
happy. It was all very confusing! 



As far as was possible, Lea and Blime 
never allowed themselves to be separated, 
so fearful were they of being left on their 
own. They went to the lavatory together 
and, if there was an air raid and there 
wasn’t sufficient room for them both down 
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in the cellars, they would stay in their room, 
even if the windows were blown out. They 
were inseparable, each looking after the 
other. 


The wailing of the air raid sirens and the 
sound of bombs exploding across the city 
were now so commonplace that the two 
girls, up on the second or third floor of the 
apartment block, had become accustomed 



to this way of life and no longer always 
sought shelter in the cellar. This was used 
both as a coal store and as a place in which 
families would keep possessions for which 
they had no room in their apartments. While 
the air raids were taking place, everyone 
would sit around on boxes and, on one 
occasion, the father of one of the families 
shared a handful of raisins with them, for 
which they were very grateful. 


Nearly 40% of the buildings in Budapest 
had been damaged or destroyed in the 
British and American air raids before the 


siege by the Russians, Districts IX and XII 
being the worst affected. This further 
depleted the city’s Jewish population which, 
with deaths from forced labour introduced 
in 1941 and the actions of the Arrow Cross 
militia, is estimated to have been halved. 

Mr Lovinger had already been taken to a 
labour camp and the children too had left 
for England, possibly with the help of a 
Swiss rescue group and it is believed they 
survived. Lea now began to feel greater 
sympathy for his wife, being able to relate 
to her changed circumstances. 

On the floor above Lea and Blime’s tiny 
room lived two fairly elderly ladies and, one 
day, a pair of nuns came to the block and 
offered to convert the older women to 
Catholicism. Only one did so, although it 
made little difference in the end. Sometime 
around the third week of October 1944, 
they were at home when men with machine 
guns arrived, most likely a mix of police and 
Arrow Cross militia and, using a 



megaphone from the courtyard at the rear, 
ordered everyone, including any ‘converts’, 
to leave the building. They were allowed to 
take some clothes, food and a blanket, but 
everything of value was to be left behind. 
They were told that if any valuables were 
found on them, they’d be shot and, if they 
couldn’t discover who was responsible, one 
person in ten would be killed. 

On October 18 th , Eichmann had returned to 
Budapest. Hans Geschke of the Gestapo, 
the man responsible for the destruction of 
Lidice following the successful 
assassination of Reinhard Heydrich, was 
made Head of the SD 163 , the intelligence 
agency of the SS in Hungary and 
eliminating the country’s Jews appeared to 
be more important than anything else, even 
perhaps than winning the war. It was 
agreed that Eichmann could take 50,000 
Jews on foot to Vienna, a distance of 200 
miles (322 kms), to build underground 
factories for the production of the V- 
weapons, flying bombs and rockets and the 
Messerschmitt Me-262 jet fighter. 

Mrs Lovinger always kept a great many 
things under lock and key, including food 
and drink. However, they were able to gain 
access to the locked pantry and amongst 
the food they took with them were items 
such as sardines, chocolate and little 
portions of roux that she made in advance 
for use in sauces. Before they left, Andre 
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Buchet, the young Frenchman who lived 
downstairs, took more photographs of Lea 
and Blime. 


estimated seven thousand people died 
there during the winter of 1944-45 and were 
later buried in the grounds. 


thrown in the Danube. Lea and Blime were 
soaking wet, very cold and, carrying a 
sodden blanket, lacked the strength to carry 
anything else. 


The Dohany Synagogue ghetto was fenced 
in between October 20 th and 26 th and it was 
raining and cold as they were marched 
there. The streets were lined with crowds of 
people, mainly women, who clapped as 
they went past, shouting abuse and 
rejoicing in their fate. 



On arrival, they were put inside the building 
rather than out in the courtyard and told 
they would be leaving the next day and 
would not be permitted to take any food 
with them. Consequently, everyone ate 
absolutely everything they had brought by 
way of food and, as a consequence, many 
became ill. With only two lavatories, one for 
men and the other for women, conditions 
quickly became very bad indeed. An 


The next day, the two sisters were marched 
out of the synagogue whilst the city 
was being bombed, over the Margit 
Bridge, most probably towards the 
Nagybatony-Ujlaki United 
Factory/Brickyard at Obuda, 
one of a chain of brickworks 

established along Becsi utca 
since the 1860s and the 
largest of the transit camps in 
the autumn of 1944. There 
was no food or water and the 
weather was very cold. While Lea 
recalled that they were under cover, 
with her resting her head in Blime’s 
lap, it’s not clear whether they were in 
one of the brick-drying barns with a 
roof but no sides, or elsewhere. 

For the next several days, they were 
told to line up and were marched back 
and forth, five or six abreast with Hungarian 
Fascist Arrow Cross guards on each side, 
to the Jozsefvarosi freight station to take 
them to Austria. However, there were no 
trains available and, each time, they were 
marched back to the brickyard. 

This would have been a three-hour 15km 
round trip in freezing conditions. People 
were shot at random and their bodies 



Although the police were 
supposed to keep order, 
the real power was in the 
hands of the Nyilas, Arrow 
Cross Party members, who 
robbed them of their 
valuables, clothing and any 
other supplies they might 
have had. 

Most of the 70,000 Jews 
taken to the Obuda brickyards were 
marched towards the Reich frontier at 
Hegyeshalom, the Hungarian checkpoint on 
the road to Vienna, a journey of between 
200 and 230 kms that would have taken 
seven or eight days. 

There was little or no food, at best three or 
four portions of watery soup throughout the 
entire march and members of the Swiss 
Legation and even several senior war- 
hardened SS Generals were shocked by 
the sheer brutality with which the marchers, 
men, women and children, were treated. 
Overall, the Arrow Cross was responsible 
for the reduction of the Jewish population of 
Budapest by an estimated 100,000 or more 
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A 1942 image of the National Child Protection League's Izabella Camp 
on Szentendre Island , where Lea and Blime were held in late-1944 



between October 1944 and February 
1945. Murders took place all along the 
Danube Embankment and in Varosliget 
Park, near where Lea and Blime had 
been living. So many bodies had piled up 
on the park benches there in November, it 
took several days to remove them all. 

However, Lea and Blime were instead 
marched down to the river, possibly to the 
unfinished Arpad Bridge to be loaded on 
an open barge on which they stood, 
packed with a great many other women. 
They were taken 15 miles (24 kms) up the 
river to a camp, south of the village of 
Horany on Szentendre Island, opposite the 
east bank of the Danube and the village of 
Malomarok. The vessel was dangerously 
overloaded and several of the occupants 
fell into the river and were drowned. 

The camp consisted of wooden barrack 
blocks and, because it was designed for 
children, the bunks were short and they 
slept on straw bedding. Between November 
18 th and 21 st , there were approximately 500 
there, but by the 29 th , this had grown to 
1200 . 

Each day, they were woken before dawn, 
marched in the dark for about an hour to 
dig ditches up to six feet (1.8 metres) deep 
as anti-tank defences. Such ditches, on an 
island in the Danube, would have had little 
strategic value and were simply another 


example of pointless hard labour, used as a 
means of degrading those involved. As the 
ditches became deeper, it was increasingly 
difficult for the women to throw out the soil. 

From time to time, they were forced to 
stand in line to be given filthy water. Many 
of them fainted or collapsed and the 
Hungarian Arrow Cross guards on 
horseback would shoot them. Blime 
frequently had to pull Lilly up when she was 
too weak to stand and would talk to her to 
keep her going. However, at one point, an 
elderly Hungarian guard, probably a 
reservist who went home at the weekends, 
did bring them an apple. 

One day, while they were marching, they 
came across a group of men and 
recognised one of them as having come 


from Huszt, who told them of the 
deportations and said there was no-one left 
there. 

As was the practice in all the camps, there 
were constant roll-calls, where they were 
lined up and frequently ordered to give up 
any valuables they might have and told 
that, if they failed to do so, every tenth 
prisoner would be shot. Blime still had one 
or two precious items, such as a watch and 
a pair of the tiny gold ‘sleeper’ earrings that 
used to be given to babies a few weeks old. 
These were concealed under the thread on 
a spindle and Lea was worried that, if their 
barracks were to be searched, they would 
be found. However, it was never 
discovered. 

There were also other threats and, on one 
occasion during roll-call, the German who 
was in charge told the guards that if any of 
his men had “mixed their blood” with the 
prisoners, he would shoot them dead. 

Conditions in the camp continued to 
deteriorate. After the clay’s work, there was 
a thin soup in a large vessel, with lumps of 
speck floating in it. The girls used the fat to 
protect their shoes from the damp and 
many became ill in the unhygienic 
conditions, with no lavatories or washing 
facilities, other than the river. 
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However, as the Russian grip on Budapest 
tightened, by Christmas 1944 the Gestapo 
and several German divisions had already 
left the city and moved north along the 
Danube, accompanied by several thousand 
members of the Arrow Cross Party and 
their families. A Hungarian Army battalion 
began retreating from Szentendre Island 
but subsequently opted to surrender 
instead. 

At midday on December 26 th , with the 
Russians having finally encircled the city, a 
Cossack reconnaissance unit appeared in 
the small town of Szentendre, on the west 
bank of the river, the Russian 25 th Guard 
Rifle Division having arrived on the Island 
the previous day, followed shortly after by a 
larger force. The occupation of the Island 
was completed by January 3 rd but, by then, 
Lea and Blime were long gone. 

They had been lined up for the daily roll-call 
one morning when the two sisters heard 
their names called out, together with the 
Hungarian word spanyol, meaning Spanish 
or Spaniard. Much to their astonishment, 
they were handed all-important citizenship 
documents, showing that they were under 
the protection of a neutral country. 

Realistically, there was only one person 
who could possibly have obtained these on 
their behalf and that was their French friend 
Andre Buchet. They may have been 


genuine so-called ‘letters of protection’, 
issued by Angel Sanz Briz, the Charge 
d’Affaires of the Spanish Legation in 
Budapest. Alternatively, they could quite 
possibly have been forgeries, produced by 
the underground movement with whom 
Andre Buchet was working or from another 
source. Whichever is correct, in all 
probability, they will have saved their lives. 

Somehow, they managed to make their 
way back to Budapest. The Russians had 
found 70,000 Jews in the ghetto but by now 
it was empty. Inside a building in which they 
sought shelter, everything had been 
stripped. It was bitterly cold as they 
searched for any food that had been left 
behind. Their only possession was a piece 
of soap, which they used to wash their 
underclothes at night. However, the 
building’s superintendent took it away and, 
for the next 73 years, Lea/Lilly refused to 
throw away even the smallest sliver of 
soap, preferring to cut them up with 
scissors and put into a bottle of water to 
make liquid soap! The next morning, the 
superintendent told them they could not 
stay there. They were still wearing their 
yellow stars and were afraid to go out on 
the streets but, nevertheless, he insisted 
that they leave at once. 

The fighting got closer and closer and, on 
the night of January 10 th , Russian and 
Romanian troops had crossed the Hungaria 


Boulevard and entered Varosliget Park, just 
a mile and a quarter (2 kms) from their 
previous room in Arena utca. The 2 nd 
Company of the Budapest Police Assault 
Battalion, supported by a force of three 
hundred gendarmes, drove them back but 
one of their obsolete tanks was destroyed 
and half the men were killed. The 
exhausted group was pushed back across 



the park to Arena utca, where a counter¬ 
attack supported by two German tanks 
managed to recapture around half of the 
park. 


Two days later, Arena utca became the 
front line, with the German Panzer Corps 
Feldherrnhalle Division facing the Russian 
forces in Varosliget Park, the majority of 
which was now in Soviet hands. 


However, whilst hiding in a basement, the 
two young women could hear the noise of 
heavy armoured vehicles and a man who 
was hiding with them recognised the 
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distinctive sound as that of Russian, rather 
than German tanks and told them that their 
liberators had at last arrived. 



It soon became apparent that the Russians 
were on the streets and, unlike the 
Hungarians around them, Lea and Blime 
could both communicate a little, having 
learnt Russian as a second language in the 
4 th grade at school. 

They had been told Arena utca 17 was 
‘safe’ and so removed their yellow stars, 
although there was shooting going on all 
around them, with Russian aircraft strafing 
the city. They sought sanctuary in the cellar 
of the apartment block but it still wasn’t truly 
safe, since Russian soldiers were prowling 
the streets at night, looking for women. 

They would never get undressed at night 
and, on one occasion, climbed out of a 
window to get away from Russians. At 


another time, Lea had to protect Blime from 
a soldier, challenging him to shoot her, 
before discovering that he was only armed 
with a flashlight. On a separate occasion, 
she hid her in a barrel when a Russian 
appeared. The soldier attempted to strike 
matches to look for her in the darkened 
cellar, but was too drunk to do so and 
eventually left. They were told that their 
liberators had been given vodka and three 
days of so-called ‘rape leave’. 

Lea became hysterical at the lack of action 
by the other adults in the cellar who didn’t 
understand Russian. They were advised by 
an older woman to cover their heads with a 
scarf and to tell men that they were ‘sick’ 
and she urged them to move on before 
some Russian soldiers, who at first had 
been friendly and helpful, returned drunk 
and expected sex. Lea and Blime had no 
experience of such things and so they left, 
under fire from the air while out on the 
streets, but survived unscathed. 


One day, someone came with news that 
there were tanks in the streets nearby and, 
not long after, a Russian officer came down 
into the bunker and told them they were 



Knowing of the potential risks they would 
face at the hands of drunken soldiers who 
had endured a one hundred day siege and, 
in all probability, suffered badly during the 
long campaign against the Germans, a 
woman told them ‘children, you get out 
before dark, because you won’t be safe.’ 


They joined a bread queue in the street 
while Russian planes continued to strafe 
the city, before finding their way to an area 
that was already free of Germans and 
Arrow Cross militia. Once again, they 
sought refuge in a cellar or bunker with 
others and found a Jewish man hiding in an 
ironing board cupboard. There was no 
electrical power and people were using 
homemade oil lamps for light. 


After their liberation on January 17 th /18 th 
1945, a Russian officer came looking for 
pillowcases, to be used to carry objects 
looted from nearby houses that would then 
be sent back home. Another ordered his 
batman, who was making borsch for his 
officer, to give some to the two girls and 
then whispered to them that he too was a 
Jew. 
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On another occasion, they were given food 
that some Russians had ‘liberated’ from 
stores that were still intact. 

Having been completely powerless for so 
long, liberation released a strong desire in 
Lea to fight back in some way, to do 
something useful and she admitted to 
imagining, at least for a moment, that she 
should volunteer to join the Russian Army. 

They had returned to the original house in 
which they’d sheltered. Whenever the 
soldiers came, they hid in the space 
between the houses, climbing from the 
bathroom window until it was safe to 
emerge. They were asked to report anyone 
who had hurt or mistreated them and they 
could have denounced the Superintendent 
who threw them out. However, they 



decided not to. Once the guns had fallen 
silent, the Russians began checking 


everyone, looking for combatants who had 
simply thrown away their uniforms. Anyone 
without papers risked being taken away by 
the Russians for forced labour. A temporary 
‘consulate’ was set up where everyone 
queued for papers. The Czechoslovak 
official asked them to repeat a Czech 
tongue-twister to prove their nationality. 

This was “Tfiatficet stfibrnych vlastovky 
letel pres tfiatficet stfech“. (Thirty-three 
silver swallows flew over thirty-three roofs). 

However, they were later stopped by a 
Russian soldier who demanded to see their 
papers. They presented those obtained for 
them by Andre Buchet when they were in 
the forced-labour camp on Szentendre 
Island but he was unable to read them and 
promptly tore them up and threw them in 
the mud. 

However, having been vetted, Lea and 
Blime were directed to a ‘camp’ of some 
sort, with hundreds of other men and 
women. There were no beds but the 
Russians gave them bread and other food 
and it was certainly better than scavenging 
in the rubble-strewn streets of the city. 

Everyone continued to hide food in case 
they weren’t given any more, with the result 
that the whole place was overrun with rats. 

It was here that they saw Andre Buchet 
once more and learned that his home was 
in Paris. During the spring and summer of 


the previous year, he had taken many 
photographs, of Lea, Blime, Rozika 
Liebovic and another friend, wearing 
dresses bearing the yellow stars. Several of 



Helena, Malka and Herman, probably at the orphanage 


these images were taken on the same spot 
on Izso Street, near the corner with Abonyi 
Street, identifiable by the elaborate iron 
railings that continue to line both sides of 
the street. However, how the two sisters 
came to have prints of these photographs is 
still a complete mystery. 

They most certainly didn’t have them whilst 
they were in the labour camp on 
Szentendre Island, nor when they were 
struggling to survive during the siege of 
Budapest. It therefore seems most likely 
that it was at this final meeting with Andre 
that he gave them the photographs, as a 
gift by which to remember the time they had 
spent together. 
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Coincidentally, it was also 
on Abonyi Street that their 
niece Helena is known to 
have attended school during 
1943/4. This was the Pest 
Jewish Community 
Gimnazium, the equivalent 
of high school in the USA or 
grammar school in Britain, 
where she is recorded as 
having completed her 
studies with good results, finishing at what 
appears to be the third grade in the upper 
school. 


that were there at the start of the war, only cheeks and his mother’s fair complexion, 

fifteen survived and many may have served He was a gentle soul, sensitive and always 

as food for the starving population. willing to share whatever he had. Times 

were very difficult and food was scarce. 

The Childrens’ Stories 


Before leaving Budapest, the two young 
women met Helena’s mother Malka once 
more, out on the street where they 
discovered her cutting meat from a frozen 
horse carcass, a not uncommon sight. 


The animals at the zoo in nearby Varosliget 
Park fared little better. Of the two thousand 


By the spring of 1944, only four of Baruch 
and Sara’s twelve children were still at 
home in Huszt. 



Blime, with the two youngest children in early 
March 1943, when Lipu was 12 and Beylcsu was 11. 


Moshe was in his late teens, a good-looking 
young man, with delicate features, dimpled 


Moshe was now the eldest son in the house 
and, sitting around the family table, with 
Baruch having cut the bread into slices, he 
would always be willing to give up his 
helping or to share it with any of the others, 
holding back for the benefit of his younger 
brother and sisters. 

Their great-aunt Sara’s son Yankel kept 
pigeons in a loft at their home and 
whenever Helena and her mother went to 




Helena, Beylcsu and Herman behind their 
home in 1942 
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visit, Helena was fascinated by the birds. 
She came home and excitedly told Moshe 
all about them, saying she would love to 
have some too. True to character, Moshe 
managed to get her some pigeons. 

Helena was 
now sixteen 
and, in the 
absence of her 
older sisters, 
will have taken 
on the 

responsibility 
of being her 
mother’s 
helper in the 
home, taking care of the two younger 
children. 


Lipu was just thirteen but, with the 
restrictions imposed by the Hungarians, 
many teenagers weren’t receiving any 
education at all and he and his sister 
Beylcsu were most likely spending their 
time in and around the house. Whenever 
the pail of water was empty and needed 
filling, if Beylcsu saw Sara looking as if she 
was going to take it to the well, she would 
shout “Mummy’s going for water”, knowing 
that either Moshe or Lipu would not want 
their mother to have to do it, the pail being 
very heavy when full. 


The mass deportations from Carpatho- 
Ukraine and Northern Transylvania began 


on Monday May 15 th 1944 and, over the 
following eight weeks, more than a quarter 
of a million Jews were transported to 
Auschwitz. 


reached the brick factory on the left, owned 
by Mordechai Davidovic, where there was a 
railway siding. Waiting there was a goods 
train, consisting of over thirty freight 
wagons/cattle trucks. Some were marked 
‘For Eight Horses’. 


At four o’clock 164 in the afternoon of 
Tuesday May 23 rd , the gates of the first 
ghetto in Huszt were opened and armed 
Royal Hungarian Gendarmerie drove the 
occupants out onto the road that led to the 
railway station and marched them towards 
the 

east Although no photographs of the deportations from Chust have been discovered, this image 

until taken at another village provides some idea of the scene, with men and women clutching a 

they 0 kJ few belongings, together with the very old and the very young. (YadVashem.org) 


This was Train 37. 

The area had been cordoned off, with SS 
Guards in key areas armed with machine 
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guns. An inscription appeared on each 
wagon; it read ‘German worker- 
resettlement’. 

Each adult was allowed one knapsack or 
suitcase containing their belongings, which 
they were asked to mark with their name. 
Many, including children, will have been 
dressed in their best clothes, as if for a 
special outing. Anyone carrying valuables 
of any kind was threatened with immediate 
execution. Men and women were searched 
separately, both their belongings and their 
bodies, with women and girls being given 
an intimate examination. Sara told a female 
guard that Helena was “a child”, in the hope 
of preserving her virginity. Mr Winkler, a 
well-known ladies’ tailor, was found with 
gold coins and jewellery sewn into his 
clothes and was shot dead in front of 
everyone. Young Hungarian fascists, the 
equivalent of the German Hitler Youth 
movement, helped with the searches. 

Before boarding the cattle trucks, family 
members were asked for their names and, 
when Baruch answered, he was told he 
could take an extra case “because he was 
a Gluck”. In addition to Baruch and Sara 
were 18 year-old Moshe, 16 year-old 
Helena, together with Lfpu and Beylcsu. 

Other family members believed to have 
been on the same train, or on one of the 
other three to set off from Huszt between 


May 23 rd and June 5 th , were Baruch’s 
brother Gedaliah, his wife llonka, 

Gedaliah’s son Armin and his wife Manci, 
together with their children Eva and Stella 
and Gedaliah’s daughter Hencsi and her 
baby son. According to Helena, Sara’s 
sister Etye and her daughter Frieda were 
on Train 44, the second transport that left 
HuSZt On May 25 th . (Seepl93 for further details of 
the fate of other family members.) 

It would seem that Jeno’s daughter Aranka, 
her husband Laci and their son Gyori, aged 
fourteen, were also likely to have been 
transported from Huszt, together with 
Jeno’s son Erno, his wife Lentzi, their son 
Imre, aged fourteen and their daughter 
Marika, just five years old 165 . 

Also, when Malka Berkovic left for 
Budapest with her two elder children, the 
youngest child, 8 year-old Moshe, was left 
behind in the care of his grandparents, 
Josef and Brakha Pikkel and he too was 
deported with them to Auschwitz. Among 
other members of the Pikkel family were 
their daughters Mimi (also known as 
Franciska), Suri and Eva, their son Bela, 
his wife Tirzah and their family of two 
daughters and a new born baby. 

Although some of the wagons carried as 
many as one hundred men, women and 
children, each had only a single bucket of 
water and a single waste bucket. 


There was no room to move and nowhere 
to sit. The small apertures which provided 
the only fresh air available were screened 
with barbed wire to prevent a child from 
escaping. 

Those who were fortunate enough to find a 
crack in the floorboards were at least able 
to get some relief from the intolerable 
stench from the overflowing waste bucket 
and from the corners of the wagon where 
others had been forced to relieve 
themselves. Some of the men removed 
their shirts as the temperature rose, whilst 
women too stripped to their undergarments. 
Reports tell of people resorting to drinking 
their own urine to quell their thirst. 

Given the way in which they had been 
treated during the inspection before 
boarding and the conditions in which they 
were being transported, many will have 
begun to suspect that they were not being 
‘resettled’ at all, but were bound for 
somewhere completely different. Their 
fears proved to be fully justified when the 
train reached its first stop at Kassa (now 
known as Kosice) in Eastern Slovakia. A 
German officer with a Hungarian interpreter 
announced that they were now under the 
authority of the German Army, with the 
gendarmes replaced with SS guards. When 
the train moved off once again, instead of 
turning south towards Hungary, the train 
turned north.... towards Poland 166 . 
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An unknown number perished during the 
three-day journey. The crush of bodies, the 
stench of human waste and the screams of 
terrified, hungry children proved too much 
for many of the elderly. Others are said to 
have been driven to smothering their 
babies to death and to committing suicide. 

By the time that Train 37 eventually 
reached the ramp at Auschwitz-Birkenau 
on Friday May 26th, eighty-six thousand 
and ninety-two men, women and children 
from the region had already arrived there, 
the vast majority of whom were murdered 
almost immediately. A further three trains 
would follow from Huszt, bearing seven 
thousand, four hundred and ninety-seven 
frightened souls, both young and old. 

The last of these arrived on Wednesday 
June 7 th , the day after D-Day, bringing the 
total of those deported to Auschwitz from 
Huszt to ten thousand, eight hundred and 



twenty-five 167 . Auschwitz was an enormous 
operation, designed on a vast industrial 
scale for the sole purpose of exterminating 
tens of thousands of human beings a week 
during 1944. Some of the wagons arriving 
there even bore the letters SNCF, the 
French state-owned railway company. 

At least three thousand SS 
officers and men were stationed 
there, simply to oversee the 
smooth running of the camp and 
to guard those who were imprisoned for 
slave labour, until such time as it was their 
turn for the gas chambers and crematoria. 

On arrival at Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
everyone was ordered out of the freight 
wagons and loudspeakers commanded 
them to form a line, with men on the left 
and women and children on the right. 
Almost half of all those deported to the 
camp were women and children who were 





murdered as soon as they arrived. Those 
who became alarmed at the prospect of 
separation were reassured they would be 
together again very soon. They were 
surrounded by SS guards, armed with 
automatic weapons, shouting orders to the 
vast crowd that was waiting on the platform. 
Although they may have been unaware of 

its significance, 
the smell of the 
smoke pouring 
from the 
chimneys of 
Crematorium II 
and III in the 
distance filled 
the air. The 
Jewish ‘guards’ told mothers to send 
children with their grandparents. One by 
one, in rows of five, they moved nearer to a 
very smartly-dressed SS officer in his early- 
30s, wearing a dark-green tunic and highly- 
polished boots who, when they were very 
close, motioned them to go either to one 




Women and children being marched towards the gas 
chambers and crematoria in Mav 1944 
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side or the other 168 . They may have noticed 
that older people and women with children 
were being sent one way, whilst the 
younger men and women who looked fit 
and well were sent the other way. On 
reaching the selection point, Helena was 
separated from the others. Alarmed by this, 
she ran after her mother but was dragged 
back and this was the very last time she 
saw either her parents or her three siblings. 

By 1944, the earlier practices of registration 
and the tattooing of numbers on prisoners’ 
arms had long since been abandoned, 
having become impractical because of the 
vast numbers now involved. 

When comparing the fates of those from 
Train 37 with other arrivals, a relatively high 
proportion were in fact selected for work. Of 
the three thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-eight individuals on board, nearly a 
third were chosen, four hundred and eighty- 
five men and five hundred and thirty-four 



women and girls. By comparison, those 
transported in a train from Debrecen on 
June 27 th faired very badly, all but four of 
the three thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-two being sent straight to the gas 
chambers. 

Following the division into groups of men 
and women, Helena was taken away and 
told to undress, before standing in line to 
have her hair cut off, first with scissors and 
then with a machine and her head and 
body shaved before being taken to the 
showers for so-called disinfection, 
describing herself as totally “without 
feeling”. 


She was then sent to Lager Bll C, one of 
the barrack blocks for women (highlighted in 
the photograph below) and found that she was 



An aerial photograph taken by the 15 th US Army Air Force on 
May 11 th 1944 illustrating that the railway links to Auschwitz 
could have been bombed, thereby disrupting the slaughter 


with some others from Huszt, who knew the 
family but were older than her. 

The bunks were arranged in rows and were 
probably originally intended to 
accommodate six to eight adults. Now, 
there were around twice that number, with 
twelve sleeping on the upper level and 
twelve below and was very cramped. 

After that terrible journey and not having 
slept for three nights, Helena was 
exhausted, frightened and completely 
disorientated. The next morning, soup was 
brought, with everyone fighting to get their 
share. However, she didn’t want to eat; 
couldn’t eat. 

This went on for two days and other 
inmates tried to convince her that she 
would become ill and die if she didn’t have 
something, but she told them she didn’t 
care. But, because they knew the family, 
the next time the meagre rations were 
distributed, Helena was given the first 
helping. 

One day, returning after the regular shower, 
she heard someone call out her name. 
Fearful of why she was being called, she 
didn’t allow herself to look round and kept 
walking. She didn’t want to be seen and 
recognised and was acutely embarrassed 
about the way she looked. However, to her 
great relief it turned out to be her Aunt Etye 
and daughter Frida, known as Fryku. 
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Etye took Helena to her own barrack block, 
although this meant Helena was an extra 
body, making thirteen where there were 
normally twelve sleeping in the row. Some 



of the others didn’t want her there and, 
naturally, the rollcall would be wrong but 
Etye was determined and refused to let her 
go. 

One of the only things she had been left 
with on arrival were her shoes and, 
probably because she was now in new 
surroundings, she left them on the floor 
when she went to bed but, in the morning, 
they were gone, for shoes were a most 
precious commodity in the camp. She 
caught cold, was coughing and sick, but a 
rough Slovak woman who was the 
supervisor in the hut told Etye to bring 
Helena down and gave her a blanket to 
cover her and keep her warm. Her aunt sat 
with Helena all night and, in the morning, 
told her that, if anyone should ask if she 


was sick, she must say no. Otherwise she 
wouldn’t be seen again. 

Each day after the showers, they were 
taken across the camp, near the crematoria 
where they could see the smoke rising and 
now knew only too well what it signified. 
They were given meaningless work to do, 
moving stones from one pile to another and 
then doing the same all over again. Those 
who couldn’t manage the work, either 
lacking the necessary strength or because 
of sickness, were taken away or, worse still, 
the female SS guards would set their dogs 
on them. Some of the women in Helena’s 
group could stand it no longer and 
committed suicide by throwing themselves 
on the electrified fence. 

Nevertheless, despite feeling fatalistic 
about her prospects of survival, there 
always seemed to be others who would 
take care of her. 

On another day, while coming back from 
the shower, a large group were surrounded 
for a selection. Everyone was afraid and, 
when told to line up five abreast, Etye told 
Helena to stand behind Fryku, who was 
slightly taller. However, from perhaps a 
thousand, fifty were selected, all young 
girls... including Helena. They were 
surrounded by female SS guards with dogs 
and she believed she was going to the gas 


chambers but, when evening came, they 
were allowed to return to their block. 

A woman named Weiss from Huszt was in 
charge of the food and, when the soup was 
being handed out next morning, she told 
the fifty girls to step forward. Etye advised 
her not to, but the woman reassured 
Helena that she knew this wasn’t 
something bad and that she would be going 
to work and life would be better. The group 
was taken to a workshop where their fine 
manual dexterity was tested and Helena 
was among those who were selected. 

The group included two other girls from 
Huszt and two from Visk, another nearby 
village, named Henyu, Lilly, Suri and Esti, 
who became known as ‘die funf 
Schwestern 1 .the five sisters! 

Conditions now changed. They were fitted 
out with grey dresses, spoons and plates, 
before being put on a passenger train, 
where they were given sandwiches and, 
travelling separated from other passengers, 
taken to Reichenbach 169 , one of around 
one hundred sub-camps of the Gross- 
Rosen concentration camp. This was 
situated in the Eulen Mountains in Upper 
Silesia, 150 miles (250 kms) north-west of 
Auschwitz and records show that Helena 
was prisoner number 50016. 
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The camps provided labour for a number of 
industrial plants in the area, run by Krupp, 
Telefunken, Flick and the chemical 
conglomerate I.G.Farben, amongst many 
others. 170 

Living conditions were very poor and 
declined even more when prisoners arrived 
from Auschwitz in late-1944. Reichenbach 
had once been a major centre for the 
region’s textile industry but, by the 1940s, 
many of the mills had closed and were ideal 
as factories for the companies engaged in 
war work to re-establish themselves in 
safer territory. 



Also, just two miles (3 kms) away in 
Langenbielau was an old camp with 
fourteen empty barrack blocks to house the 
workforce being brought in from Auschwitz. 

While Helena’s group were walking from 
the train to the camp, the heavens opened 


and they were all soaked to the skin. On 
arrival, they discovered that the camp was 
still being prepared and they had to stay in 


a barn, which was cold and windy, with 
straw on the floor. Helena caught a cold 
and was running a fever. 



Next morning, feeling very weak while 
standing for rollcall, a Polish woman doctor, 
who was there as a political prisoner in 
charge of the group, spoke to her in 
German, asking if she was sick. Having 
always been told never to admit ill health, 
she assured her that everything was fine. 
However, the woman insisted on taking her 
temperature, which turned out to be around 
103/4T (nearly 40°C). She was taken out 
from the line and told to go to the infirmary 
where a Polish doctor looked after her, 
giving her food and medicine. 

The work pattern was one week on twelve- 
hour day shift, followed by one week on a 
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similar night shift and, when the others, 
including her four ‘Lager sisters’, went to 
work, she was left with two or three other 
girls who were also sick. Helena later 
discovered that she was not only suffering 
from measles but also double pneumonia 
and, for at least two weeks, the doctor 
continued to care for her. 

One morning, when Helena was still very 
weak, having lost even more weight, the 
doctor came to her, calling her ‘Fraulein 
Gluck’ and told her that she had to get out 
of bed, that she was signing her out of the 
infirmary and would have to go to work the 
next day. She explained to Helena that a 
doctor was coming “in a black car” and that 
if he found her sick and in bed, she would 
be taken directly to the crematorium. She 
must “walk straight and pinch her cheeks”, 
so that she appeared to be in good health 
and tell the doctor that she is well and 
ready to go to work. 

When the German doctor came, two of the 
other girls who were coughing and still very 
sick were taken away. However, Helena 
mustered all her strength, managed to walk 
in a straight line and, when asked how she 
was, did exactly as she had been told. 

Nevertheless, as she recalled, had he 
listened to her chest, her fate would have 
been very different. At the end of that day’s 
shift, when the sister of one of the girls who 



















had been taken away returned from work 
and found her gone, she became 
inconsolable and Helena said she would 
remember her scream for ever. 

Meanwhile, she remained in the infirmary, 
being cared for by the Polish doctor who, 
slowly but surely, nursed her back to 
health. 

Helena’s recollection of working at 
Reichenbach was that they were 
segregated from the German workers 
there, making small glass components 
which she understood were for use in 
aircraft, turning the glass over a gas flame 
in order to soften it. A German woman 
would sometimes leave her a little 
chocolate or an apple, something that 
several other survivors have mentioned and 
this went on for, perhaps, a couple of 
months. 

The living conditions were fairly harsh. Not 
only was there the two-mile walk before 
and after each shift but they had to make 
the journey in all weathers. However, at 
least they received sufficient food to keep 
them from starving. 

Although Helena was unable to recall the 
particular factory in which she worked, her 
description of the parts she was making 
could well fit the production of radio 
equipment and it is known that several 


electrical and electronics companies had 
transferred work further east to reduce the 
risk of disruption from Allied bombing. 
These included both Telefunken and 
Hagenuk, who were producing Philips radio 
equipment and the former is most likely to 
have been the one. 

Also from Huszt, Feigi Heimfeld was 
another of those at Auschwitz selected for 
her long fingers and ability to handle 
delicate components. She was one of eight 
children who lived with their parents on the 
ground floor of an apartment block in 
Duchnovic Street. Like Helena, she was 
taken to Reichenbach, and later described 
working twelve-hour day and night shifts in 
the Telefunken factory. This was bombed in 
February 1945 and she was taken by the 
Germans with dogs and marched through 
the mountains in snow, wind and rain 
before being loaded into open cattle trucks. 

Rella Grunberger from Munkacs, who was 
born the same year as Helena, was moved 
from Auschwitz to Reichenbach and 
worked in the Telefunken factory until 
February 1945 when she was evacuated in 
open cattle trucks, eventually reaching 
Hamburg in April to be liberated by the Red 
Cross and sent to Sweden. 

Yet another prisoner from ‘C’ Lager at 
Auschwitz who was selected for work at 
Reichenbach was Lydia Lebovitz 171 from 


Munkacs. She was fifteen weeks younger 
than Helena and was subject to the same 
selection process before being taken away 
by truck to the slave labour camp. 

Although housed in the same camp and 
subject to the same conditions, sleeping 
three or four to a bed and wearing clogs 
tied on with rags, she worked in a different 
factory about five kilometres away to which 
they were marched every morning. There 
she worked on various machine tools, 
making parts for weapons and/or shells and 
was still there when the Russians 
eventually liberated the area on May 8 th 
1945. However, things were rather different 
at Helena’s factory. 

Both the Russian and American forces had 
been advancing and the Reichenbach area 
was now under regular bombardment. 
When the alarm sounded, they would all 
seek shelter together in a bunker, Germans 
and Jews. During one of the raids, half of 
the factory in which the Germans worked 
was destroyed. The German woman who 
left the gifts told Helena’s group of the 
frightening rumours that were rife, 
concerning the treatment of women by the 
Russian soldiers and asked if, when the 
Russians eventually reached them, they 
would explain that she had treated them 
kindly in the hope that she would be dealt 
with more favourably. 
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When the factory stopped 
production altogether during the 
winter of 1944, the Germans 
began moving them west, from 
one place to another on one of the 
many infamous Death Marches. 

They would stop along the way 
and be forced to dig ditches, in 
fields where the ground was 
frozen hard, not for any practical 
purpose since this was a retreat, 
but simply as an opportunity to 
occupy and torment the prisoners. 

At night, there wasn’t room in the 
barns and other shelters for all the 
prisoners and many were forced to sleep in 
the open. 

Even when describing these events 
seventy years later, Helena was unable to 
explain how she and others survived the 
experience, except to say that it must have 
been her destiny. 

Those who were unable to continue simply 
fell by the wayside or were shot. They were 
constantly surrounded by the German 
guards, with no opportunity to escape and 
no-one had the necessary strength to 
attempt to do so. Witnessing the suffering 
of those around them, there seemed no 
prospect of relief or rescue. One estimate is 
that out of 113,000 concentration camp 
prisoners who were forced on to the winter 


roads in January and February 1945, more 
than a third of them perished. 172 

Even the guards had very little to eat and 
the prisoners had to scavenge anything 
they could from their immediate 
surroundings. 

On occasions, they would be transported 
by train, in open trucks with the snow falling 
and in freezing conditions. At the first sign 
of an air raid or possible strafing of the 
train, it would be halted and their guards 
would run for cover, leaving the women 
with no protection and a sitting target. 

However, they were very fortunate. Despite 
passing bombed-out villages and towns, 
the train itself was never attacked. Seeing 
the devastation being created all around 


them provided some boost to their spirits, a 
sense that their captors were no longer in 
control and that, possibly, an end was in 
sight. 


After being taken further and further north 
through Germany, a journey of at least 400 
miles (630 kms), they finally neared 
Hamburg where, despite their guards being 
only too well aware that the war was 
coming to an end, many of those who had 
survived the ordeal were shot. 



Although the exact sequence of events is 
unclear, it would seem most likely that the 
Red Cross reached an agreement that, if 
the survivors were released, their guards 
would be treated more leniently. 


Helena and those that remained were 
finally liberated during the first week of May 
in 1945 and taken north by train, across the 
border to Padborg in Denmark. 
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However, when they were told that they 
were free, many couldn’t believe it was 
true. One of the girls on Helena’s train 
became completely hysterical and 
uncontrollable and had to be restrained and 
hospitalised in a psychiatric unit. The whole 
experience had simply been too much for 
her to bear. 




The order to demolish the furnaces and 
crematoria buildings at Auschwitz-Birkenau 
was given in November 1944, as part of the 
Nazi’s efforts to destroy evidence of their 
atrocities and the remains of Crematorium 
II and III were finally blown up by the SS on 
January 20 th 1945. However, the removal of 
those still alive in the camp had already 
begun. 

Although Helena had lost sight of her 
brother Moshe after the selection point on 
the ramp at Auschwitz, we now know that 
he was not taken to the gas chambers with 
his parents, Lfpu and Beylcsu. 

Unlike Helena, he remained at the camp 
until one day, quite possibly in the middle of 
the night, he was ordered to join a group of 
other prisoners and loaded into freight 
wagons at the Birkenau ramp. Their 
destination was another notorious camp 
over the border in Upper Austria, east of 
the city of Linz. Its name was Mauthausen. 


In January 1945, a train from Auschwitz 
arrived at Mauthausen station with no fewer 
than 6000 women and children, having 
travelled for ten days in open trucks with 
neither food nor water and it is likely that 
Moshe was already in a very poor state by 
the time he reached the camp. 


Established next to an enormous granite 
quarry, Mauthausen was the centre of a 
vast number of manufacturing operations, 
from armaments to chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. Being well within the 
range of Allied bombers, these factories 
were legitimate targets and sometimes the 
camp itself was hit. 



Despite the appalling conditions there, 
Moshe is known to have survived until the 
camp was liberated by the 11th Armoured 
Division of the US Third Army on May 5 th 
1945. 


However, tragically, he died very shortly 
after, just short of his 20 th birthday. 


Also at Mauthausen was Shmuel 
Davidovic, the stepson of Sara’s sister 
Miriam. He survived and immigrated to the 
USA, where he re-established contact with 
the family and told them of Moshe’s fate. 

According to his testimony, a well-meaning 
American soldier had given Moshe some 
meat to eat and it was this food, with which 
his poor emaciated body simply couldn’t 
cope, that led to his death. 


*** 

Once again, it is time for change. With 
every surviving member of the Gluck family 
displaced from the country of their birth and 
about to set off to make a new life 
elsewhere, many of them were to adopt 
identities more fitting to their new homes. 
Only Jakub kept both his wartime names 
unchanged, remaining Jakub Berkovic. 
Others merely adjusted the spelling of 
either their given name, their surname or 
both as they adapted to the language of 
their chosen country. Those in the United 
States soon discovered that Americans 
struggled with the umlaut in Gluck and, 
whilst some other families chose ‘Glueck’ 
as an alternative, they opted for Glick, the 
name that has been passed on to their 
children, grand-children and great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Josef not only chose an anglicised form of 
his name, but also decided to abandon his 
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mother’s name in favour of that adopted by 
the others, becoming Joseph Glick. 

Herman renamed himself as Harry Glick 
and Marton became Martin Glick. 

Although her 1946 Displaced Persons 
registration record was signed Lea Gluck 
and a document dated September 26 th 
1948 showed her as ‘Lea - Lilly’, it was the 
latter name that she adopted soon after. 

Blimcsu’s Hebrew birth name is most likely 
to have been Bluma or Blima, but she had 
used the Yiddish version Blime during the 
war. Once in Israel, this was changed to 
Shoshana, although later she sometimes 
used the name Blanche. The apparent 
interchangeability of given names is well 
illustrated by this Jewish Refugees Welfare 
Society Certificate of Identity of Sept. 1948 
in which the typed name appears as Bluma, 
but she has signed it as Blime! 



Meanwhile, her sister Helena shortened her 
name to Helen and the two Berkovic 
children also changed their given names, 


with Herman becoming Tsvi and Helena 
adopting the name Yehudit. 

Although these changes took place at 
different times over the next 15 years, to 
avoid further confusion these ‘new’ names 
will be used throughout what follows. 

*** 

PART SIX 

The Aftermath - VE Day and beyond 

It is May 8 th 1945, Victory in Europe Day, 
marking the end of the war in Europe. Many 
of the hundreds of thousands who 
celebrated in London and elsewhere were 
looking forward to the prospect of life 
‘returning to normal’ after nearly six long 
years of war. Thelma and Jakub were 
amongst those out on the streets that day, 
in the crowds surrounding Piccadilly Circus 
but, elsewhere in Europe, there were others 
for whom life could never...ever...return to 
anything even vaguely resembling 
normality, because they no longer had a 
place or even a country to call home. There 
was confusion everywhere. Many people 
had no idea who had, or had not, survived? 

After the liberation of Budapest, it has been 
suggested that Tsvi may have become 
separated from his mother and sister. 
However, what seems much more likely is 


that the two young people were allowed to 
set off towards home in the hope of 
discovering what had happened there. 
Certainly, both their names are included on 
a list of those returning to the town in the 
immediate aftermath of the war. However, 
there is no mention of their mother, who 
may well have travelled direct to Prague. 

Although some aspects of civil society in 
Budapest had begun to function once more, 
much remained completely chaotic. The 
distribution of food was a major problem 
and communal kitchens were still feeding 
some 50,000 people during the spring of 
1945. 

Those fortunate enough to have their own 
gardens turned them over to food 
production and it is believed that, during the 
summer, in the XIV District alone, where 
Lilly and Shoshana had lived, 35,000 
families were growing their own vegetables. 
Yet, despite the problems of everyday 
survival, there was occasional relief, such 
as when Lilly and Shoshana’s erstwhile 
neighbour, the actor/comedian Latabar 
Kalman appeared in a cabaret in Pest, 
mocking the Russians and their looting of 
valuables by revealing dozens of watches 
hidden under his sleeves and trouser legs! 

When Lilly and Shoshana were finally able 
to travel back home by rail in a freight 
wagon, there were no fares to pay. On 
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arrival, they found a large house on 
Masarykova Street where everyone 
returning had gathered and discovered that 
Martin was already there. They stayed in an 
empty house in the centre of the town that 
was the home of the Dunkel family, modern 
and luxurious by the standards of the 
1930s, which had been used by the 
Gestapo as their headquarters during the 
German occupation of 1944. Yitzak Dunkel 
had owned a furniture factory and store 
employing up to 120 people and also had a 
substantial timber business, trading as the 
Central Sawmill, which is believed to have 
had at least five hundred lumberjacks and 
which produced boards that were exported 
as far away as England. 

After a few days, despite misgivings, they 
finally decided that they had to go and see 
their home. It was only then that they 
discovered the full facts of what had 
happened during their absence and the 
details of the deportations. Their house was 
abandoned and, whilst standing outside, 
crying uncontrollably, their erstwhile 
Hungarian neighbour Mrs Enjedi came out 
and took them into her house. Her husband 
was bed-ridden, very sick and almost 
unrecognisable. Mrs Enjedi had assumed 
that none of them would have survived and 
described how all the floorboards in their 
house had been torn up in the search for 
valubles. However, there were things there 
that they recognised; a tablecloth their 


mother had made, dishes of theirs etc. 

Their neighbours said they had saved them 
from the Germans and offered to give them 
back but Martin, Lilly and Shoshana were 
too upset and couldn’t accept. 173 Lilly and 
Shoshana also learned of Mrs Enjedi’s offer 
to take in Beylcsu as one of her own 
children and of their mother’s determination 
that the family should stay together. 

They never went back to their home or the 
street again but later regretted not having 
taken at least something from their family 
home as a reminder of the past. 

Rumours were rife. People would say “I 
think I’ve seen your sister/brother”. Every 
day they went to the railway station, just in 
case and, at that stage, they were 
completely unaware that 900 miles (nearly 
1500 kms) away in Denmark, their younger 
sister Helen had been liberated during the 
first week of May 1945. 

*** 

Denmark had already demonstrated its 
humanitarian commitment to the Jews 
when, over fourteen harrowing days in 
1943, 95% of the country’s Jewish 
population, some 7,742 people, were 
smuggled out all along the coast in ships, 
schooners and fishing boats and taken to 
neutral Sweden. 


Now, once again, as a flood of refugees 
began to arrive, the Danish people 
responded magnificently, walking along the 
railway tracks with baskets of sandwiches, 
chocolate and other delights to hand out to 
the survivors. 

A Swedish Red Cross report 174 refers to a 
train arriving unexpectedly in Lubeck on the 
2nd of May, carrying a total of 2873 
women. Apparently, this had been sent by 
the commander of the women’s prison in 
Hamburg to take those who had been 
interned in camps around the city and may 
well have been the train on which Helen 
was brought to safety. 



This photograph of the train in which they arrived from 
Hamburg is believed to have been taken on Saturday May 5 th 
1945. Helen's friend Henyu Yankovic is seen asking for a 
drink of water. 
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Prisoners from Ravensbruck camp arriving at Padborg 
station 


Helen and others were first taken to a camp 
at Padborg where, over three days, the girls 
were medically examined, including x-rays 
and, not surprisingly, many were found to 
be sick and required immediate treatment, 
in Helen’s case for double pneumonia. 

Having been de-liced, bathed and fed, they 
were at last able to relax. With thousands 
of concentration camp victims to care for, 
there was a hectic atmosphere at this 
border station, with barracks having to be 
hurriedly erected and large numbers of 
doctors, nurses, women’s corps workers 
and volunteers drafted in. 

With the Swedish White Buses being 


concentrated on rescue operations on the 
German side of the border, Danish Rail 
bore the brunt of the transport activity and 
this was how Helen arrived. Some 
passenger carriages were converted into 
ambulance coaches for the most seriously 
ill, using improvised bedsheets made of 
paper. 

From Padborg, Helen was taken to 
Copenhagen and then by train ferry on May 
4th across to Malmo in Sweden. In all, 
around 20,000 Jewish refugees, many of 
whom were women, were made welcome 
there. Among them were Mimi and Eva 
Pikkel, who arrived by a later ferry on the 
same day and were taken to a temporary 
quarantine in Malmo before being moved to 
a camp at Landskrona. 


hours’ drive away to the north, where a 
large number of refugees of both sexes 
were being cared for. She will have been 
accommodated in one of three local 
schools, almost certainly the Sundsgardens 
Folkhogskola (below, centre). 



Helen (above, right) 


For the first few weeks, the girls were put 
on a very strict dietary regime which made 
them very angry, so much so that the 
attendant attached to Helen’s group was 
referred to as ‘Nazi’! They didn’t appreciate 
that this very careful reintroduction of food 
was entirely for their own benefit, other 
survivors of the camps having been known 
to have died, simply as a consequence of 
being given food with which their digestive 
systems could no longer cope. They 
remained in quarantine at Halsingborg for 
around six weeks. 


When Helen reached Malmo, she and 
others were once again placed in 
quarantine, this time at Halsingborg, an 
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From there, it seems that she was moved 

to another camp, 
one exclusively 
for Czechoslovak 
survivors, located 
at Bredaryd, 107 
miles (172 kms) to 
the north-east, 




At some point in the Spring of 1945, Lilly 
and Shoshana travelled by train from Chust 
to Bucharest, following suggestions that 
there might be survivors there. The Russian 
Army was still very active, trains were 
overcrowded and the two young women sat 
in the corridor whilst Russian soldiers were 
riding on the roof! The compartments were 
occupied by officers and two of them invited 
Lilly and Shoshana to join them, offering 
cheese and vodka, which they politely 
declined, suggesting to them that they were 
‘ill’ to discourage their advances. Lilly 
claimed that Shoshana needed to be sick 
and required the lavatory and one drunken 
officer guided them with a flashlight. Lilly 
then recognised two Czech soldiers from 
their uniforms and, with their help, were 
‘rescued’ from the Russians. In Prague, 
Harry and Joseph, still in uniform, met by 
chance in the subway and were reunited 
with Lilly, Shoshana and Martin. 


*** 



Lilly and Harry in Prague, standing on the corner of 
Narodni and Jungmannova streets in front of the 
Adria Palac building, surrounded by very exclusive 
tailors and department stores 

Meanwhile, in Sweden, Helen and the 
others who had been rescued by the Red 
Cross were asked what they wanted to do, 
hoping that some might be reunited with 
their families, if they were fortunate enough 
to have survived. Helen’s immediate 
response was that she didn’t want to return 
home. 

It should be remembered that, when 
she was deported with her parents 
and two brothers, there were none of 
her other siblings there. Given the 
terrible fate that had most probably 
befallen those who had accompanied 
her to Auschwitz and all that she had 
witnessed and experienced since, 
there was no guarantee that any of her 
brothers and sisters had survived. 


However, she knew all about her Aunt 
Esther and Uncle Josef who had 
immigrated to the USA in the 1920s and 
was well aware that her sister Esti and her 
husband had settled in Palestine. It’s not 
clear whether she knew that Shmuel and 
Joseph had also succeeded in making their 
escape or that her eldest brother Jakub 
was serving as a soldier in Britain and she 
certainly had no idea of the whereabouts or 
fate of her other brothers who had been 
taken into the Hungarian Labour Battalions. 
And so, aged just 17, she must have felt 
very alone, uncertain what kind of future 
might lie ahead. 

International Tracing Service records show 
that by October 15 th 1945, she had been 
moved south again, to another camp at 
Hassleholm, but this seems unlikely since, 
by then, she will probably have left for her 
final destination in Sweden. 

Her saviour was to be one Binyamin Zeev 
Jakobsen, a Rabbi who had 
escaped to Stockholm from 
Denmark and was serving as 
director of the local branch of the 
Vaad HaHatzalah, a body 
originally established to rescue 
rabbis and yeshiva students 
during World War II, but which 
later broadened its activities. 
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He had been the 
Chief Rabbi in 
Denmark and, 
having survived the 
war, dedicated 
himself to providing 
a school for 
orphaned orthodox 
girls, with the 
objective of 
preparing them to 
be schoolteachers 
in Israel. He and 
Rabbi Shlomo Wolbe visited the camps and 
interviewed many of the young women, 
eventually picking seventy-two, including 
Helen and her ‘Lager schwesters’, to join 
the school he had established on Lidingo, 
an island to the east of Stockholm, 
connected to the city by a bridge. The main 
house, some 10 miles (16 kms) from the 
Swedish capital, was called Fiskarudden, 
situated on the Solhem estate and had 
previous been used as a dormitory for 
young Norwegian freedom fighters who 
were being trained in Sweden. There was a 
private beach and, in winter, ice skating on 
the nearby frozen bay. 

There was some opposition to the idea of a 
strictly Orthodox school from the Swedish 
Reform Jewish community but Rabbi 
Jakobsen was determined and the school 
opened on Saturday September 1 st 1945. 


However, the girls 
were a very diverse 
group, both culturally, 
linguistically and in 
terms of their 
religious customs. 
There were Poles, 
Hungarians, 
Transylvanians, 
Slovaks, Yugoslavs, 
Lithuanians and 
others. Some were 
from strict Hassidic 
families and wished to maintain all their 
traditions. The only language with which 
they all had some level of competence was 
German but, after all they had been 
through, there could be no question of this 
being the language in which they would be 
taught and it was agreed that, after suitable 
instruction, this should be Hebrew. 



Helen is in the 2 nd row from the back, 2 nd on left. 
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Helen is in the 2 nd row from the back, 5 th from the left, 
in this group photograph at Lidingo 


They also had a very wide range of 
experiences prior to their rescue, with some 
having been in a factory, 300 feet (over 90 
metres) beneath the ground in a salt mine 
at Bendorf near Koblenz, assembling 
aircraft parts. There was a young couple 
there who had come from Britain to teach 
English and also two Israeli girls who gave 
lessons in Hebrew. 

Another young Swedish couple from 
Stockholm, Nissan and Nina Igell, played 
an important part in the life of the school, 
with Nissan, a high school teacher, as 
administrator and his wife as housemother, 
looking after the girls and helping them 
adjust to their new environment. 

With the addition of the other secular 
subjects they took, for Helen and most of 
the others, this will have constituted the 
totality of their formal education. Not only 
had the war interrupted or prevented their 
day-to-day schooling, but many also arrived 
with little or no knowledge of Judaism. As 
girls, even those who had been brought up 
in very religious families, they would not 
have been exposed to the study of the 
Torah in the same way as their brothers 
and, for some, especially those from 
Poland, Rabbi Jakobsen’s strict orthodoxy 
was totally at odds with what had been 
practised when they were at home. Finally, 
the appalling conditions and treatment to 





which they had been subjected will, in 
many cases, have severely weakened their 
sense of Jewish identity. 

As in so many other aspects of the life of 
the school, it was Rabbi Jakobsen’s wife, 
the Rebbetzin, who had taken on the role of 
director of the school and found ways in 
which to recreate the spiritual environment 
from which they had been separated and 
encourage them to pursue their religious 
studies. So successful was she that, after a 
while, girls would sometimes miss a maths 
or biology lesson, just in order to listen to 
one of the Rebbetzin’s classes. 

The girls themselves played their full part 
in the daily life of the school, with Helen 
and the others having chores to do, 
preparing food and helping in many other 

ways. It was, after 
all, not merely a 
school but their 
home for the 
foreseeable 
future. From the 
very start, their 
food intake was 
very carefully managed, ensuring that they 
were adequately fed without putting too 
much of a strain on their bodies which had 
been severely weakened. 

Nevertheless, as her strength returned, 
Helen became the only one to go out to 



work. A woman who owned a beauty salon 
invited her to work there, fetching her from 
the school and also taking her to her home. 
Despite not being able to speak any 
Swedish, Helen believed that the woman 
was hoping for a match with her son! 



Back in Czechoslovakia, it seems that 
Harry, still in uniform, together with 
Shoshana, Lilly and, in all probability, 
Martin too, left Prague for the town of 
Teplice-Sanov, 64 miles (102 kms) north¬ 
west of the capital. This may have 

coincided with, 
or been 
prompted by, 
Jakub’s 
presence there 
in hospital 
during the 
autumn of 
1945. Although 
only there for a 

couple of months, Lilly found employment 
in a store selling handbags and 
purses/pocketbooks. 


Joseph and Yehudit in Teplice 


However, shortly after, Harry was put in 
charge of shipping at a textile company and 
was allocated a comfortable house by the 
Czech Army in Fryvaldov 175 where Lilly, 
Martin, Shoshana and he lived. 



(I to r) Martin, Lilly, Joseph, Sosana and Harry 
at Fryvaldov on January 8 th 1946 


Fryvaldov was an attractive small town, 
surrounded by rolling hills and while Lilly 
was working in the company’s office, 
Shoshana looked after the house, cooking 
their meals etc for six months. It was a 
beautiful house, with big tall windows, in 
which each of them had their own room. 

There was a piano in the living room and a 
sewing machine on a raised platform by the 
window. While they were there, Lilly had 
piano lessons for several months from a 
local teacher and Martin developed an 
interest in stamp collecting. 

Harry told how he was offered the chance 
to be trained by the Russians to serve in 
Palestine but instead chose to remain with 
the others. 
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Sometime during the winter of 1945/6, 
Joseph came to Fryvaldov and took Lilly 
back to Plzen where he was based to 
watch a rugby match between two army 
teams. She stayed the night in a rented 
room in a private house owned by an 
elderly lady, while Joseph slept in the 
barracks. Whilst she was there, Lilly met a 
‘lady friend’ of Joseph’s and went to her 
house. When Joseph took Lilly to a 

restaurant, he 
had to explain 
how to use the 
unfamiliar 
silverware! 
However, she 
had no 

recollection of 
Joseph ever 
mentioning 
Jakub during 
this time. 

One lunchtime, 
a Russian 
delegation 
arrived at the 
textile mill and everyone was called to the 
cafeteria where they were told about many 
new rules and regulations. They were 
threatened that if they were late for work 
they would be sent to prison and that while 
they were permitted to go out on Saturday 
nights, they must remain at home on 
Sundays in preparation for the working 


week. Harry was adamant that this wasn’t 
the life they wanted and it was agreed that 
they would have to leave their beautiful 
house. With almost all of their belongings 
left behind, they walked and walked, all 
through the night. Late the following day, as 
they neared the border after darkness had 
fallen, they heard dogs and knew that it 
was ‘illegal’ to cross into the US Zone. 

However, they made it and will have 
encountered others who knew about the 
system of camps for displaced persons that 
was being established by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). 

The organisation’s aim was to assist the 
millions of refugees across Europe, setting 
up hundreds of displaced persons (DP) 
camps that provided health and welfare 
assistance, as well as vocational training 
and entertainment. It was assisted by 
various voluntary welfare agencies, 
including the Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training (ORT). In late 1945, as the 
displaced persons camps were being given 
greater autonomy, the voluntary agencies 
increasingly operated independently, with 
UNRRA continuing to serve as a major 
employer of displaced persons. 

Having entered the US Zone, there were 
trucks waiting to take them on to the town 
of Wasserberg am Inn in Bavaria and the 



Lilly and Shoshana at 
Fryvaldov 


nearby camp at Gabersee, 176 arriving there 
on April 9 th 1946. 


It has only been possible to compile this 
family history with the help of a few of those 
who were there at the time, most 
importantly Aunt Lilly with her prodigious 
memory. However, some information 
remains frustratingly elusive and, 
unfortunately, cannot be obtained from any 
other source. The journey from Fryvaldov to 
the German border is just one example. 
While some details were quite clear in Aunt 
Lilly’s mind, precisely how two men and two 
women managed to travel 224 miles (360 
kms) on foot in two days, at least twice a 
normal walking pace, remains a mystery. 
Neither can we be certain exactly where 
they crossed into the US Zone of 
Occupation. 


Meanwhile, Joseph had been demobilised 
on June 1st 1946 in Plzen, 160 miles (260 
kms) away in Czechoslovakia to the north¬ 
east and would soon be departing for the 
USA. While waiting to leave the army, with 
nothing to occupy him, he sold ‘black 
market’ cigarettes, using the money to 
purchase a woollen suit in which he was 
later married in the somewhat warmer 
climate of Florida! 
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At Gabersee, Shoshana, Harry, Lilly and 
Martin shared one room with two army cots, 
sleeping two to a bed. The camp had only 
opened ten days earlier on March 29 th 1946 
and had previously been a psychiatric 
hospital. From 1946 to 1949, the Jewish 
population at Gabersee averaged 1,750 
people. The camp continued in operation 
until June 30 th 1950 when it reverted to 
being a hospital once again. As in most 
mental hospitals then, male and female 



patients were housed in separate buildings 
and, when UNRRA took over, they adopted 
the same principle for all those who were 


on their own. However, any married 
couples or members of the same family 
were able to occupy shared 
accommodation and so Shoshana, Harry, 
Lilly and Martin were given a small ground- 
floor room where they lived together. There 
was a community kitchen where Shoshana 
prepared the food for all four of them, 
cooking and baking and making the best 
use of the rations they were given. 

Harry served as what he described as “a 
policeman”, while Lilly volunteered to work 
in the camp’s hospital unit and was sent, 
together with a girl named Helen from 
Uzhgorod, to a teaching hospital 35 miles 
(56 kms) away in Munich to develop the 
necessary skills. They would be taken to 
Rosenheim by ambulance and then 
travelled on to Munich by train. 

The hospital in Munich was run by nuns 
and they lived in a nurses’ home dormitory 
during the week, returning to the camp at 
weekends. They spent the mornings 
learning in the training school and 
afternoons doing practical work on the 
wards, both surgical and general. This was 
an entirely new experience for Lilly, who 
had never even visited a hospital before, 
other than as a patient in Budapest. She 
would join doctors’ ward rounds and 
occasionally watch operations, recalling 
that on one occasion another student nurse 
had fainted, knocking over a whole tray of 


instruments!. Sometimes she would visit 
the labour room, another new experience. 

Back in the camp, there was certainly no 
shortage of health problems. Many of those 
who were housed there had survived 
terrible conditions and were suffering from 
ailments such as scabies, a highly 
contagious disease caused by parasites 
burrowing under the skin, which Lilly helped 
to treat. 



For his part, Martin worked as a clerk in the 
UNRRA Housing Office from September 
1946, Harry was also working for UNRRA, 
as part of the PCIRO 177 , while Shoshana 
extended her skills as a seamstress, having 
attended ORT 178 courses in dressmaking 
and tailoring, making and repairing clothing. 
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Those who were working received a ration 
of cigarettes from UNRRA and, as always, 
these provided a ready source of currency, 
to be traded with soldiers and others for the 
necessities of life...and sometimes a little 
luxury! 

*** 

Unknown to Shoshana, Harry, Lilly and 
Martin in the Displaced Person’s Camp at 
Gabersee, a minor miracle was taking 
place. 

Europe has witnessed many mass 
migrations of people over the centuries, 
driven by war and religious persecution. 
Indeed, my wife Michele’s ancestors fled to 
England from Northern France in the 1780s 
to escape the persecution of protestant 
Huguenots 179 by the Roman Catholic 
church. 

However, in the immediate aftermath of 
World War 2, many of the refugees were 
members of a much larger, global diaspora 
and the international system of registration 
and documentation that began many 
months before the end of the war, 
supported by the International Red Cross, 
the World Jewish Congress and others, 
dramatically increased the opportunities to 
trace those who were on the move. 

Information on who had survived took many 
different forms. Survivors themselves found 
their own methods of communication. 


Rumours that someone had been spotted 
in one town or another would spread like 
wildfire, causing people to rush there in the 
hope of finding a relative or a friend and, 
while they were there, they would add new 
names to the lists pasted on the walls of 
railway stations and other public places 
where people gathered. Initiatives to 
compile and publish lists of survivors by 
individuals began to be taken up by official 
bodies and, in December 1945, the United 
States Army produced five volumes of 
names, some 30,000 in all. It was titled 
‘Sharit Ha-Platah 180 - an extensive list of 
survivors of Nazi tyranny, published so that 
the lost may be found and the dead may be 
brought back to life’. 

The first records of those from Chust who 
were returning home began with a list dated 
January 28 th 1945 on which Martin’s name 
appeared. This reached London on July 
13 th and further lists of those arriving in the 
DP Camps soon began to become 
available, not just locally but also further 
afield. 

Something similar was happening far away 
in New York, where their Aunt Esther 
Rubinstein, otherwise known as ‘The 
Tante’, was desperate to discover whether 
any of her family had survived. 181 

kkk 


Although we cannot be certain, it would 
seem most likely that, having established 
that at least four of her nieces and nephews 
were still alive, Aunt Esther may then have 
contacted UNRRA in order to get a 
message to them at Gabersee 182 . She was 
absolutely determined to go and find them 
and to bring them to safety, but was told 
this was dangerous and that, if she 
travelled to Germany, it would be at her 
own risk. She already had some health 
problems, having had a hysterectomy 
because of a tumour, contracted hepatitis B 
following a blood transfusion and was 
suffering with both phlebitis and arthritis. 
Under the circumstances, it’s hardly 
surprising that her husband did his very 
best to stop her. However, it is said that she 
told him she was going anyway and, if he 
didn’t like it, he would have to divorce her! 

It is not known exactly how she travelled to 
Germany, but it seems most likely to have 
been by ship to either Hamburg or France 
and then by train to Prague, where she had 
a cousin named Helen/Helenka 183 , 
daughter of Beyla’s sister Sara, who was 
married to a non-Jewish Czech and with 
whom she stayed. 

Having filled a suitcase with chocolates and 
cigarettes, she took a taxi from Prague to 
the US Zone border. There were hundreds 
of people there, hoping to be reunited with 
relatives from the West. 
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The Tante’ spoke neither Czech, Russian 
nor German and, when she reached the 
border, she discovered no-one was being 
let through. However, word must somehow 
have reached Gabersee that their Aunt 
Esther was on her way, presumably with 
details of when and where she would reach 
the border and the four refugees set off, 
initially on foot but taken part of the way by 
obtaining lifts on trucks. 

On the German side, Shoshana, Lilly, 
Martin and Miriam’s daughter Cipra, were 
waiting for her, sitting on a bench. Having 
pleaded with the guards, probably US 
Constabulary who were then responsible 
for border security, The Tante’ opened her 
suitcase... and, miraculously, they let her 
pass! 

One has to remember that she had never 
seen any of the family, not even a 
photograph since the family picture she 
asked Sara to send her seventeen years 
earlier, back in 1929... and they had never 
seen her either. She’d been allowed 
through on condition that she only stayed 
for five minutes and what a precious few 
moments those must have been. Lilly 
remembered holding her hand, as if it were 
her mother’s. The Tante’ slipped them a 
$10 bill, rolled up tight, while she pretended 
to use a tissue and promised that she 
would help them reach America if they 
wished. 


The five minutes were up all too quickly and 
there was a tearful farewell as she left for 
the other side of the border. However, they 
were to meet her once again a day or two 
later, before she returned home. It was at a 
railway station, most probably in 
Nuremburg and this time the moment was 
captured on film. However, the identity of 
whoever took this 
historic image is 
likely to remain a 
mystery. The 
train, on the other 
hand, appears to 
have been the 
international 
service from 
Paris to Prague, 
crossing three 
military zones, 
suggesting that 
this may have 
been the route by 
which she arrived. 

In June 1946, Lilly 
had met Rudolf Tirsch, always known as 
Rudy, who had been liberated by the 
Americans from the Blankenburg-Oesig 
sub-camp of Buchenwald concentration 
camp. His home had been in Wroclaw, the 
largest city in western Poland and known 
by the Germans as Breslau. Under siege by 
the advancing Russians, an estimated 
eighteen thousand people froze to death in 


an attempted evacuation during January 
1945 and when the three-month siege 
finally ended with surrender in May, half the 
city had been destroyed and a further 
40,000 had perished in the ruins. 

Following his liberation, like many others, 
including Lilly and Shoshana, he felt 
compelled to return home but was unable 
to find any of his family. He played 
accordion for the victorious Russian 
soldiers there but, being unable to 
understand the language, he couldn’t 
respond to their requests. Many were drunk 
and, when they threatened to shoot him, 
fortunately an officer stepped in and 
slapped the soldier’s face. However, after 
this incident, he decided to flee to the west, 
crossed the border and ended up at 
Gabersee. 

When he arrived, it was Martin who was on 
duty in the receiving office for the camp. 
Rudy told him his story and happened to 
mention that he played the accordion. 
Possibly in order to check the veracity of 
Rudy’s claims, Martin explained that he had 
an accordion and invited Rudy to 
demonstrate that he could indeed play the 
instrument. Lilly, who was working a night 
shift in the camp hospital at the time and 
was trying to sleep, first encountered her 
husband-to-be when she was awakened by 
the sound of Rudy’s playing! 



The Tante', (top, left) with 
(I to r) Martin, Shoshana 
and Lilly 
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Rudy later acquired an accordion of his 
own in Wasserburg in exchange for 

cigarettes. 
There was 
a large hall 
in the 
camp 
where 
meetings 
were held 
and a 
weekly 
dance at 

which Rudy played his accordion in a band 
composed entirely of refugees, including a 
drummer, saxophonist and a gypsy 
violinist. 184 . 



Rudy Tirsch (far left) and the band 
on Christmas Day, December 25 th 
1947 


For at least a year, Rudy and Lilly were just 
good friends, with Rudy and Martin ‘double¬ 
dating’ other girls. On one occasion, Rudy 
travelled by train to visit Lilly while she was 
working at the hospital in Munich, which 
impressed her greatly. Also, at one stage, 
an Australian family had offered UNRRA to 
‘adopt/sponsor’ Rudy to immigrate there but 
he changed his mind. 


*** 

Meanwhile, at Rabbi Jakobsen’s school in 
Lidingo, another minor miracle was taking 
place. One day, Helen received an 
envelope by post. It contained a small 
photograph of a soldier wearing a British 
Army uniform. She immediately recognised 


him as her brother elder Jakub and, when 
she turned the photograph over, written on 
the back in English was a message along 
the lines of “I think you are my sister. I 
found you on the list (of survivors) and, if it 
is so, please send me a telegram and let 
me know.” 

According to Helen, Jakub had already 
been in contact with his sister Esti in Tel 
Aviv, who knew that Harry and Martin, Lilly 
and Shoshana had survived. Eventually, 
Helen received a telegram from Esti, 
confirming the good news. She pasted that 
telegram on the wall next to her bed and 
she kissed it every night before she went to 
sleep. 

She went to Rabbi Jakobsen and told him 
that she would have to go to see her 
family and, seeing just how much it meant 
to her, he managed to raise the 
necessary money and purchased a 
round-trip ticket for her to visit the 
Displaced Persons’ Camp where Lilly and 
Shoshana, Harry and Martin were living. 
Rabbi Jakobsen had a friend in Munich 
with whom she could stay en route, 
arriving on Friday before moving on to 
Gabersee on Sunday. Someone would 
meet her at the railway station and take her 
to the house where she would stay for 
Shabbat. Even today, this journey of over 
one thousand miles (1,756 kms) would take 


25 hours by train and, in post-war Europe, it 
must have taken much longer. 

At last, Helen was reunited with four of her 
surviving brothers and sisters as they 
prepared to move on to the next phase of 
their lives, to build a new future, well away 
from the lands which held such terrible 
memories for them all. 


Consequently, she never returned to Rabbi 
Jakobsen’s school at Lidingo and therefore 
Jakub’s photograph and Esti’s telegram 
remained there, pasted near her bed. 



Harry had met a fellow refugee in the camp 
named Helen Feldmar 185 and they were 


the very first babies to be born at 
Gabersee, on April 5 th 1948 and they 
named him Baruch 186 . 
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In February 1948, Martin left Gabersee to 
join a ‘Jewish Brigade’ at Wolfgang-Hanau, 
based in Argonner Barracks, near Frankfurt 
in US uniform on an 
American base and 
paid in dollars and 
Deutsche Marks. 

The following year, he 
moved again to the 
International Refugee 
Organisation 
Resettlement Centre 
at Butzbach, where 
displaced persons 
were prepared for 
emigration. On April 
19 th 1949, Martin was 
transferred to 
Bremen-Grohn, a US 
Army base that 
became the largest Displaced Persons 
Camp of all, housing as many as five 
thousand prior to their immigrating to the 
United States or elsewhere. 

Finally, on May 1 st , he boarded the USAT 187 
General Holbrook at Bremerhaven, bound 
for America, where he joined Josef 
Rubinstein’s business in New York. 

One day, when Martin was working in the 
store, he got talking to a customer who 
asked, are you married or single? 


Explaining that, although now aged twenty- 
nine, he was still single, the customer told 
him he knew of a girl that might suit him 
and Martin arranged a double date with a 
friend who happened to have a car. The 
girl’s name was Golda Jakobs from 
Romania, known as Goldie and they 
married in Brooklyn in 1952 and had two 
children, Baruch and Shelley. 

Whilst at Gabersee, Shoshana made 
clothes out of donated blankets which were 
then dyed to disguise their origin and Lilly 
and Rudy occupied some of their free time 
taking English lessons from one of the 
UNRRA staff from Britain. 



Somewhere in Bavaria, Lilly says farewell to Rudy 
Tirsch, en route to southern France 


Rudy had already volunteered to go to 
Palestine and he left by truck in June or 
July 1948, shortly after Israel became an 
independent state in May and was taken to 
the Marseille area, most likely the Camp du 
Grand Arenas, for two months training. 


Martin with Shoshana and 
Lilly at Gabersee, 1948 




The Pan York arriving in Haifa 


The ship on which he left was the Pan 
York, one of two identical old Southern 
Pacific liners which, with its sister ship the 
Pan Crescent, were the two largest vessels 
ever used for Aliyah Be? 88 operations. 

Rather than leaving from the city of 
Marseille itself, Rudy was probably taken 
by truck to the nearby and much smaller 
port of La Ciotat, where the embarkation of 
many hundreds of refugees could take 
place without attracting too much attention. 

Young patriotic ‘pioneers’ were sent from 
Palestine to the DP camps to recruit other 
young people, although they had to avoid 
being caught as the whole thing was still 
strictly ‘illegal’. Lilly, Shoshana and Flelen 
left Gabersee on Sunday September 26 th 
1948, travelling in military trucks to take 
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them to Marseille with at least forty others 
from the camp, a long, ardous journey of at 
least 700 miles (1127 kms). Shoshana had 



Shoshana and Lilly (seated, 2 nd & 4 th from left) and 
Helen (standing to left of Lilly), en route to Marseille 
and waiting for trucks to arrive 


an infected hand at the time and was 
having to hang on to keep her balance as 
there wasn’t sufficient seating for everyone. 
Their destination was a transit camp known 
as the Grand Arenas. This was originally 
part of a network of camps intended mainly 
for refugees fleeing the Franco regime 
following the end of the Spanish Civil War, 
which included the camp at Agde where 
Jakub had joined the Free Czechoslovak 
Army. After 1945, the Grande Arenas camp 
housed a variety of migrants, from 
Vietnamese to those from North Africa. 
Marseille had witnessed the influx of 
thousands of men and women requiring 


shelter, including Jewish concentration 
camp survivors from Central Europe. From 
1947, France allowed the passage of 
immigrants from all countries bound for 
Palestine, partly to discomfort the British in 
the Middle East. 

At the camp were a group of American Jewish volunteers 
who only spoke English, including a tall American named 
Elliot from California (see below). Lilly's trousers were 
made from an army blanket by Shoshana. 



The Grand Arenas camp was situated on 
the outskirts of Marseille to the south of the 
city, between the Baumettes prison and the 
village of La Cayolle and it was to be home 
to Shoshana, Helen and Lilly for the next 
few weeks. Warmed by the sunshine in the 
South of France, there was a great sense 
of optimism in anticipation of their future in 
the newly independent State of Israel, 
created in May 1948. In the evenings, they 


would sit around a bonfire, talking excitedly 
about what may await them. 

Sometime during November, having been 
given a false name and ID, they were about 
to embark on a journey to an entirely 
different way of life. It was also their very 
first close encounter with an aircraft, with 
none of them ever having seen one on the 
ground before. It is most likely to have been 
an ex-military Douglas C-54 transport 
aircraft, operated by Transocean Air Lines, 
sometimes called ‘Taloa’. They are known 
to have operated refugee flights from 
Europe to Israel, both during and after 
Israel's War of Independence, with up to 
seventy people aboard a C-54. 



Lilly clearly remembered sitting on the floor, 
being able to open a window or hatch a 
little, allowing her to cool a wet 
handkerchief and the fact that there were 
mainly women on board, some of whom 
were pregnant. It was a non-stop night flight 
and Lilly believed that they landed 
somewhere near the sea, but not at a 
‘proper airport’ and, on arrival, she gave her 
correct name to the officials that met them. 
This seems likely to have been the military 
airfield at Ekron, near Rehovot. 189 
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At first, Lilly joined up with her brother 
Shmuel at Migdal but, with her nursing 
experience and long-held ambition to 
become a paediatric nurse, her first 
employment was at a hospital in Tiberius. 
She was sent to a 20-bed male ward, full of 
wounded soldiers, many of whom were also 
seriously psychologically damaged, an 
experience for which she found herself 
totally unprepared and decided she couldn’t 
possibly remain there. 

Back at Migdal, she 
turned her attention to 
the important task of 
learning Hebrew whilst 
working in the fields with 
Rachel, cultivating and 
harvesting bananas, 
tomatoes, oranges and 
other crops. 

Meanwhile, Shoshana remained in Tel Aviv 
and was working in the clothing trade on 
Allenby Street, making up and altering 
clothes, an industry largely in the hands of 
Hungarian immigrants, with whom she 
could easily communicate. 

*** 

It had always been Rabbi Jakobsen’s plan 
to prepare the girls at Lidingo to work as 
teachers in Palestine and, not long before 
Israel became an independent State, the 
school had moved from Sweden to a Beit 


Halutzot (literally a house of women 
pioneers) in Haifa with the intention of 
completing their education. 

With around seventy girls, the original 
expectation that the newly-founded State 
would provide the necessary funding to 
support the school failed to materialise and 
it was decided that those who were fit and 
able to work should be encouraged to do so 
on a part-time basis, working for half the 
day and studying for the remainder. 

Helen had re-joined them and was one of 
the first to secure a job, having seen an 
advertisement for a salesgirl in a shop 
window. It was a shoe store and although 
she admitted that she had no previous 
experience, she was very willing 
to learn. Having been taken on, 
she progressed from sales 
assistant to cashier, still 
continuing with some studies 
but it soon became apparent 
that completing training as a 
teacher was not going to be 
possible. However, Helen 
remained living at the Beit Halutzot for 
around two years, with those who were 
able to work continuing to do so. 

Lilly also moved to Haifa and joined forces 
with Helen at the school on Stanton 
Street 190 where they slept two to a bed and 
four to a room. Elliot, the tall American from 


California whom she had met in France and 
who was now living in Israel, would come to 
the school to ask Lilly out on a date.... but 
she always declined the offer. 

Whilst there, Lilly worked as a private nurse 
for a couple with one child. The husband 
was suffering with angina and Lilly was 
caring for him on night duty. However, he 
died and she then went to work for a family 
named Bader from Cologne in Germany. 
Herr Bader had immigrated to Palestine 
before the war and opened two stores 
under the name ‘Elite’, one of which was in 
Central Carmel in Haifa and sold 
chocolates and candy, where Lilly was 
employed with responsibility for the money. 

In March 1950, Shoshana 
also left Tel Aviv to join 
her two sisters in Haifa, 
living with them at the Beit 
Halutzot school and also 
working for Herr Bader at 
his other store, situated 
near the harbour on what 
was then number 41, 
Kingsway, (above) the main thoroughfare in 
Haifa, selling both sweets and liquor. 

The first of Rabbi Jakobsen’s girls to get 
married was one of Helen’s friends and it 
was at her wedding that she first met her 
own husband-to-be. Eliyahu Klein was the 
only survivor of a highly respected 
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Rabbinical family, a fact with which he 
found it difficult to come to terms for many 
years. 

However, Helen was very conscious that, 
back at home, it would not have been 
considered proper to be married before 
one’s older sisters and, at that time, both 
Shoshana, seven years her senior, and 
Lilly, who was four years older than her, 
were still single. 

Rabbi Jakobsen was naturally eager to see 
‘his girls’ settled down with a suitable 
husband and explained to Helen that things 
were different now, the world having been 
turned upside-down and she should 
concentrate on what was best for her. 

And so, with Shoshana and Lilly in full 
agreement and Rabbi Jakobsen having 
given his blessing, on March 7 th 1951 in Tel 
Aviv, Helen became the first of the Gluck 
girls to be married in Israel. It was a great 
family gathering, with many of her fellow 
students from the school there too and their 
first child Dov was born almost exactly a 
year later. 

Helen’s wedding also had other unexpected 
consequences. Rudy Tirsch had taken a 
friend of his to the wedding, whom he had 
met whilst they were both working on the 
same ship, quite possibly with the idea of 
introducing him to Shoshana. Rudolf Horst 


Sonntag, also known as Rudi, had been 
born in Danzig in 1924 and for him it was 
love at first sight! 




Just three months later, Lilly 
and Rudy Tirsch were married 
on June 12 th 1951 and, as a 
wedding present, Herr Bader 
paid for them to stay three 
nights at the famous King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem. 

This will have been quite a 
contrast for them as they were 
then living in an empty British Army camp in 
French Carmel, high above Haifa, near the 
Ba’hai gardens and not far from the 




Carmelite monastery. A Christian 
Arab family lived nearby, but their 
home was a Nissen Hut 191 , with nothing but 
a mattress on the concrete floor on which to 
sleep. They had to wash in cold water using 
sinks outside, as were the cold showers! 


This continued into the winter of 1951, 
while Lilly was pregnant with their son 
Michael. Rudy was serving in the Israeli 
Navy at the time and there were other Navy 
personnel living in the camp. 

The marriage of Shoshana and Rudi 

Sonntag took place on September 15 th _ 

1953 and they were 
able to buy a small 
house, which they 
shared with Lilly, 

Rudy and Michael. 

Their first child, Sara 
Anita was born in 
1954, followed by a 
son named Baruch. 

Harry and Helen 
remained at Gabersee until March 28 th 
1949 when, having travelled to Marseilles, 
they were able to board the SS Atzmaut 
(Independence) and, 
two weeks later 
reached Israel. It was 
suggested that Harry 
should volunteer for the 
border police instead of 
joining the army and, 
living in Rosh Pina, he 
worked in the demilitarised zone along the 
Syrian border. There were two policemen 
and 30 Arabs, serving under United Nations 
control. They all ate together and he 




SS Atzmaut docking in Haifa in 1949 
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showed his trust in the Arabs by going to 
sleep at night while they were on guard. 

He remained in the border police for two 
years, before transferring to a 
water irrigation scheme 
project, with big underground 
pumps and two foot (0.6 
metre) diameter pipes 
running from Galilee to Rosh 
Pina. Eventually he became 
the supervisor for the whole 
area, with a telephone in his 
house and a jeep at his 
disposal. 


before sunrise, leaving her small children 
alone in the house, with three year-old 
Yigal looking after his baby sister. Around 
the same time, Rachel contracted hepatitis 
and was hospitalised and Shmuel believed 
that, in later years, she regretted going out 
to work while her children were so young. 

Migdal was a small, rural colony, with many 
members of the Karacenti family amongst 
its residents. Life was simple but, on Friday 
evenings, there would be a film show, 
projected on the wall of the council house 
and people would bring chairs and blankets 
to watch the movie. 


Chief of the Israeli Police, responsible for a 
force of 17,000. 

Just north of Migdal was the Kibbutz 
Hukuk, founded in 1945, up on the cliffs 
above the Sea of Galilee. In order to pave a 
road to the site on the mountain, explosives 
had to be used to clear the rocks and level 
the ground. These were provided by the 
British, but only in small quantities, to avoid 
any being transferred to the Haganah. 
However, Shmuel was discovered carrying 
a crate of explosives intended for the 
Haganah and was immediately dismissed 
from the police. 



It was back in 1945 that Shmuel and 
Rachel had moved to their own small 
house in Migdal, built by the Jewish 
Agency, for which they paid 1200EP 
although, at the time, he was only earning 
six pounds a month! While it was being 
built, he used to take Yigal to see what 
progress was being made and to sprinkle 
water on the concrete foundations. His 
father-in-law Mordechai would ride over on 
his donkey to bring the family some 
oranges. However, his mother-in-law Roza 
suffered from bad knees and it was difficult 
for her to visit her grandchildren. 

Yigal and Yardena were very attached to 
one another. As Rachel worked in 
agriculture, during harvest time she had to 
leave home very early in the mornings, 



During his early years in 
Palestine, Shmuel 
suffered from malaria 
but nevertheless took 
any form of work he 
could find, from leading 
sheep and cows to the 
meadows, to uprooting 
trees and harvesting 
crops. Later, he was 
recruited into the 
Palestine Police and 
became a settlements 
guard, equipped with 
rifles by the British 
authorities. The officer-in-charge was one 
Shaul Rozolio who, in 1960, was 
responsible for the imprisonment of Adolf 
Eichmann and, by the 1970s had become 


Shmuel (centre, front) 


On one occasion, he was on guard and 
spotted an Arab approaching, armed with 
what looked like an American Thompson 
submachine gun and waving a white flag. 
Having been given the order to hold fire, 
they discovered he was a Druze 192 who 
was acting as a spy for the Haganah. He 
was sent to join the Arab armed gangs who 
were attacking settlements in the Safed 
area, to learn about their plans and pass on 
this valuable intelligence. 

Those such as Shmuel who served In the 
Haganah had to pay for their own rifles, 
which took a full month’s salary. However, 
when the War of Independence began in 
November 1947, they were ordered to hand 
over their weapons to the Palmach 193 . 
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With armed Arab gangs attacking many 
Jewish settlements and transportation, the 
work of the local guards became much 
more difficult and a unit of the Palmach was 
sent to Migdal as reinforcement and 
Shmuel and his colleagues took part in 
some of their operations. 

Once, they received an order to destroy the 
bridge between Migdal and the Arab village 
of Maghar, eight miles (13 kms) away to the 
north-west. They started walking under 
cover of darkness, each with a bullet in the 
chamber of his rifle. However, half way 
there, they heard the blast as the 
Palmach’s sappers blew up the bridge. 

Back at Migdal, they were lined up by their 
commander to make certain they had all 
returned safely. The women had all 
gathered to meet their husbands and, in the 
excitement, Shmuel forgot that his rifle was 
still loaded and accidently touched the 
trigger. Fortunately, it was pointed upwards 
and Rachel came to no harm! 

Shmuel enlisted during the War of 
Independence, against Rachel’s wishes 
since he was already a father of two 
children. His unit was eventually assigned 
to protect Migdal, where trenches were dug 
around the village and guarded at night. 

One night in April 1948, they received a 
message that the Arab Liberation Army, led 
by Fawzi al-Qawuqji, was advancing in their 


direction. However, fortunately, they took 
another road and never threatened Migdal. 
Between Migdal and Nazareth stood the 
Arab village of Lubia 194 and armed gangs 
from that village were firing at Jewish 
vehicles traveling towards Tiberias and the 
Jordan valley settlements. In one of these 
incidents, a member of Kibbutz Ginosar 
was killed. The Palmach decided to 
retaliate and attack the village and 
Shmuel’s unit was preparing to defend 
Migdal from any revenge action that might 
follow. The commander of the Palmach 
operation was from Migdal, and, upon his 
return, he told Shmuel that it had all gone 
smoothly. However this wasn’t entirely true. 

A rich farmer who lived in Migdal had two 
sons, both of whom took part in the attack 
on Lubia. One of them, Avigdor Elayov, 
was severely wounded and there was no 
way to evacuate him that night. The next 
day, his body was returned to Migdal by the 
British Army. His father donated a large 
amount to commemorate him and Migdal’s 
community centre was named in his 
honour. 

Shmuel and Rachel’s third child, Baruch, 
was born in 1952. 

In the early days in Israel, the immigrants 
lived on vegetables, salad, eggs and fish as 
there was little or no meat available then. 
Even much later, when The Tante’ would 


come to visit them, she would bring 
potatoes and eggs etc, to supplement their 
diet. 

When Esti learnt that Lilly, Shoshana and 
Helen were on their way to Israel, she told 
the 8 year-old Miriam that “the girls are 
coming!” and it was a big disappointment to 
her when they arrived as young women in 
their 20s. 

They spoke Yiddish to one another. Their 
cousin Tsvi couldn’t understand as he only 
spoke Hebrew. Miriam could speak Yiddish 
as it was all that her parents had used. 
Rachel, on the other hand, spoke only 
Hebrew and Arabic and, with Shmuel 
translating, she told them that she wanted 
to learn Yiddish. Lilly also needed Hebrew, 
so they helped each other whilst working 
together in the fields. 

Lilly and Rudy took Miriam with them for the 
first pregnancy examination. Having heard 
the doctor tell Lilly that she is pregnant, 
Miriam later told Esti that they must be very 
stupid, having to go to a doctor to find that 
out! 

Esti and Chaim had been living in HaAliya 
Street in Tel Aviv. However, after Jakub 
and Malka arrived in Palestine on June 
13th 1946, they moved to a top floor 
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apartment in a block at what is now the 
junction of Abarbanel Street and HaRov 

Yishak Yedidya 
Frenkel in the 
Florentin 

neighbourhood of 
the city, with Jakub 
and Malka 
occupying the 
ground floor. Mimi 
and Sami also lived 
in the same 
building. 

At ground level to 
the left of the 
apartment block 
was a furniture factory where Tsvi worked, 
whilst Yehudit worked in a 
store selling baby clothes. 

Opposite is the tiny Ahavat 
Chesed synagogue of Rabbi 
Frenkel, a key figure and the 
religious and social leader of 
the Florentin neighbourhood. 

He was also the one who later 
performed the marriage of 
Yehudit and Yitzhak. The area 
remains a bustling industrial zone and a 
garment district, where Jewish and Arab 
wholesalers buy and sell clothing and 
artisans build bespoke furniture. 

Yehudit had reached Tel Aviv on her 16 th 
birthday and, together with some twenty 


other newcomers, soon began evening 
classes at one of the many ulpanim 195 
providing newly arrived immigrants with the 
essential Hebrew language skills that they 
would need in order to quickly assimilate 
within the community. 

Seated next to her, was a quiet, shy, 
skinny, black-haired young man by the 
name of Yitzhak (Isaac) Brener, an 18 year 
old Holocaust-surviving orphan from 
Poland. 

They shared books and she would often 
help him with his studies. Over time, they 
became closer and he began to tell her, in 
Yiddish, about his family and his 
experiences during the war. He had been 
born in the city of Krakow in Poland in 1928 
to Ester Malka Weiss and Abraham Brener, 
and had a comfortable life, pampered and 
spoiled by his mother and surrounded by 
her large family who lived nearby. 

His father was a merchant from a family of 
grain and textile traders that originated 
from Lodz, whilst his mother was from a 
famous rabbinical family in Krakow, 
descended from many generations of the 
Rapaport family since the 15 th century. 
Yitzhak also had an elder sister Stella 
(Shifra), whom he adored. 

When the German army invaded Poland, 
entering Krakow on September 6th 1939, 


junction of Abarbanel 



Malka, Yehudit and Jakub 
on the roof of the block 



he was visiting his widowed grandmother 
Ita Rapaport who lived in Krakovska, the 
main street through the centre of Kazimierz, 
the Jewish quarter of the city for 500 years. 
From the window, they watched endless 
columns of Nazi Wehrmacht troops 
marching into town, a sight he would never 
forget and one that would change his life 
and that of Krakow’s 70,000 Jews. 

The German authorities immediately 
introduced measures aimed at isolating, 
exploiting and persecuting the city’s Jewish 
population and those in the surrounding 
areas. By December, they were required to 
identify themselves by means of a white 
armband with a blue Star of David to be 
worn on the outer clothing, just as 
happened later in Budapest in 1944. 

In May 1940, the Germans began to expel 
Jews from Krakow to the neighboring 
countryside and by the following March, 
more than 55,000 Jews had left and only 
about 15,000 remained in the city, 
concentrated inside the ghetto that had 
been established. 

Thirteen year-old Yitzhak and his family 
found refuge at the farm of his grandfather, 
Daniel Brener, in the small village of 
Kamyszow, 35 miles (57 km) north-east of 
Krakow, where he cultivated grain and had 
a flour mill. 
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They stayed there for a year and a half, 
working in the fields and elsewhere on the 
farm, struggling to adapt to the very 
different and quite difficult rural lifestyle. 

In the summer of 1942, the Germans 
started implementing the first stage of an 
extermination plan in Poland, as part of 
their Operation Reinhard. Jews from 
villages and small communities were first 
deported to regional towns. 

Yitzhak and his family had to move to the 
nearby town of Dziatoszyce, 10 miles (15 
kms) to the north-west. They stayed for a 
few weeks with his Uncle who lived there, 
cramped in a small apartment with two 
other families until September 3rd, when all 
the Jews were forced to march to a field 
near the railroad tracks outside the town. 
The elderly, disabled and infants were 
offered a ride in horse-drawn wagons. 
However, it was later discovered that some 
2000 of them were taken instead to a 
nearby forest where they were shot dead - 
in order to save the transportation costs. 

The five thousand who remained were 
taken by a local train to the regional city of 
Miechow, where more than 20,000 Jews 
were concentrated. Only around 2,500 of 
them, including Yitzhak and his father, were 
fortunate to be selected for transfer to 
labour camps. 


It was the last time he saw his beloved 
mother and sister. The remainder were left 
behind and that same night, September 
11 th , on the eve of Rosh Hashanah, they 
were transported in cattle wagons to the 
Belzec death camp, a few hours ride to the 
east and, soon after their arrival, they had 
all perished in the gas chambers. In all, 
around half a million Jews from Poland and 
Galicia were exterminated in the Belzec 
death camp during 1942-1943. 

For the next twenty-eight months, Yitzhak 
was subjected to forced labour, under 
appaling conditions in a succession of 
camps, struggling to keep going and to stay 
alive, with no knowledge of what might lie 
ahead. He and his father were moved from 
camp to camp, first to Prokocim in the 
southern suburbs of Krakow and then to the 
notorious Ptaszow camp nearby, before 
being taken to Auschwitz, where he was 
finally separated from his much loved 
father. 

From January 18 th 1945, in sub-zero 
conditions, the SS began evacuating 
Auschwitz as the Russian advance drew 
nearer. Yitzhak was one of nearly 60,000 
prisoners who set off on what became 
known as the ‘death marches’, during which 
at least 15,000 are believed to have 
perished. He was taken from Auschwitz to 
the Gross-Rosen camp, a 164 mile (263 
km) journey on foot along snowy, frozen 


roads, with little or no food, sleeping in 
fields by the wayside. Later he was moved 
again, first to Dachau and finally to the 
camp at Muhldorf am Inn in Upper Bavaria. 

Muhldorf was providing forced labour for 
massive construction projects, creating 
underground concrete bunkers in which to 
manufacture the German jet fighter, the 
Messerschmidt Me-262. 

However, on April 26 th , the order was given 
to evacuate all the camps in the region and 
those who were fit to travel, around four 
thousand prisoners, were loaded into 
freight wagons. The train set off west, 
towards Munich, but stopped in Poing, on 
the outskirts of the city. Initially, their guards 
told the prisoners that they were free to go 
but then an SS field police unit arrived and, 
after a skirmish, they were ordered back on 
the train, which continued on its way 
towards the Austrian border. A low-level 
attack by US Air Force fighters resulted in 
more casualties but the train eventually 
stopped near the lakeside town of Tutzing, 
where they were finally liberated by 
American troops. 

After a few months of physical and mental 
rehabilitation in the nearby Feldafing 
Displaced Persons Camp, just three miles 
(5 kms) away, he decided to make his way 
to Rome, where he knew his Uncle Aaron 
Weiss was living. In Rome, for the first time 
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in six years, he was starting to live a normal 
life once again as a free and civilized man, 
with his family who loved him. 

However, he also started looking for a way 
to immigrate to Palestine, where legal 
immigration was currently restricted to just 
1500 a month. At the Jewish community 
club in Rome, he met a Jewish British Army 
Sergeant named Samuel Gris. He was due 
to sail to Palestine the following month for 
his final discharge from military service, but 
was desparate to return home to Britain 
instead. 

Yitzhak managed to talk him into an 
extremely audacious plan. He 
would take Samuel’s identity, sail 
to Palestine in his place and go 
through the formal discharge 
procedure in his name. Samuel 
prepared him during a few weeks 
for the mission, teaching him 
some basic English and army 
practices and giving him his 
uniform and documents. And so, 
in April 1946, Yitzhak Brenner 
arrived at the port of Haifa.... as a 
Sergeant in the British Army.... on board a 
British Royal Navy ship! 

As soon as he had been through the formal 
discharge procedure, he went to Tel Aviv, 
where another uncle of his, Shabtay Weiss 
lived. He was a well-known Zionist leader 


and a journalist, who took him into his 
home and treated him as his own son, 
serving as his teacher and mentor, until he 
passed away in 1949. 

Learning the Hebrew language was one of 
the first tasks his uncle has set for him, and 
so he was enrolled at a local uplan, where 
destiny crossed his path in the form of 
young Yehudit Berkovic, his first and only 
true love. Little did he knew that, before 
immigrating to Israel, she had taken a vow 
that she would only marry a Holocaust 
survivor. They fell in love and the Berkovic 
family welcomed the young orphan into 
their home. 

In November 1947, Yitzhak volunteered 
to join the Haganah military organisation 
(left) and later served in the 53 rd 
battalion of the IDF’s 196 newly-formed 
“Givati” Brigade. He was trained to be a 
platoon Sergeant and at first 
participated in the protection of south 
Tel Aviv neighbourhoods against Arab 
attacks from Jaffa. Later his battalion 
was sent south to fight in the long 
campaign in the south and among the 
many Kibbutz of the Negev 197 during the 
independence war of 1948. 

He was very proud to be a soldier in the 
army of the newly founded State of Israel, 
and so was his girlfriend Yehudit. By the 
time the war was over, he had decided 



upon his chosen profession and started 
training as a goldsmith. He soon 
progressed and was hired by a large 
manufacturer in Tel Aviv where he became 
the foreman. With a steady job, he finally 
proposed to Yehudit and they were 
engaged to be married. The modest and 
traditional Jewish wedding was held on 
Tuesday September 5 th 1950, on the roof of 
the apartment building where they lived 
with Jakub and Malka. 

The young couple remained there for a few 
years, saving most of their joint salaries to 
buy a home of their own. Jakub and 
Malka’s first grandson, named Abraham 
(Avi) after his late grandfather, was born on 
April 26th 1953 in Tel Aviv. They then 
moved to nearby 22 Emek Yizrael, sharing 
a small rented apartment with two of their 
friends, before moving to their own home in 
Givatayim in 1956. 

Yehudit’s brother Tsvi met his future wife 
Tova Nachmani when they were both 
supporters of the radical Lehi organisation. 
Sometimes referred to as The Stern Gang’, 
the group had been a small but significant 
paramilitary force that was disbanded by 
the Government in 1948. Tova, who was 
born in Haifa in 1931, had joined the Lehi 
when she was sixteen and was arrested for 
posting proclamations against the British 
and spent a few months in a women’s 
prison in Beit-Lehem. 
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Tsvi and Tova married in 1953 and lived in 
the city of Holon for many years, where 
their first child, a daughter named Malka 
was born in 1956. 

They lived in the city of Holon in two 
different apartments, before moving to a 
house in Kochav Ya’ir (named after Yair - 
Abraham Stern - the founder and leader of 
the Lehi.) 

Tsvi worked for many years at IBM Israel 
as a stock keeper in a technical equipment 
and computers warehouse in Tel Aviv and 
Tova worked in the EI-AI airline 
headquarters during that period. 

Rudi Sonntag and Rudy Tirsch had served 
on the same merchant ship for a while, the 
first as an electrician and the other in the 
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engine room. This was the SSArtsa, 
operated by the ZIM Israel Navigation 


Company from 1949. Built in Germany in 
1930 as a cargo ship, she had been 
converted into a U-boat tender for the 


German Navy. Rebuilt as a passenger liner, 
she provided a regular service between 



Haifa and Italian ports. 


During one of these voyages, she was to 
carry Lilly and young Michael to Italy, when 
they travelled to Germany in 1955 to visit 
Rudy’s mother 198 in Diepholz, near 
Bremen. 

With Joseph and Martin having already 
settled in America, five more of the 
surviving brothers and sisters were to join 
them during the 1950s. It was always likely 
that Shoshana, Lilly and Helen would wish 
to stay together and, with the 



Kings Highway, Brooklyn, New York City cl960 


encouragement and sponsorship of The 
Tante’ and Uncle Joe, they moved to 
Brooklyn, to be followed by their elder sister 
Esti in September 1959. 

Shoshana, Rudi and their two children 
occupied an apartment above a kosher 
butcher’s shop on Kings Highway, a 
bustling, noisy street. It was known as a 
‘three-floor walk-up’, in other words a block 
with no lift/elevator. Esti and Chaim, Miriam 
and Tsvi took an apartment on the third 
floor and both Lilly and Martin lived in the 
same block. Harry and Helen and their two 
boys also joined the others in America in 
1959 and lived just around the corner from 
Kings Highway. 

Jakub and Shmuel were therefore the only 
ones amongst the surviving nine brothers 
and sisters who chose to remain in Israel. 
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The role played by the 
indefatigable Aunt 
Esther cannot be 
overstated. It was her 
address at 985 Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn that 
appeared as a contact 
in Joseph’s Czech 
Army records. It was 
she who travelled to 
Europe to re-establish 
contact with those at 
the Gabersee DP 
Camp and it was her 
that sponsored all those who eventually 
immigrated to the USA. 

In all, she and her husband brought out no 
fewer than forty-two family members. This 
included not just relatives of hers amongst 
Baruch and Sara’s family, but many others 
such as Sol Davidovic, her sister Miriam’s 
youngest stepson and his wife Flori, Issie 
Davidovic, Miriam’s son by her second 
marriage and his wife Fanny, Miriam’s son 
Shmuel Davidovic and his wife Helen, 
Miriam’s daughter Gil and her husband 
David Englander, her sister Reizel’s elder 
daughter Lea and her husband Solomon 
Junger, Reizel’s younger daughter, now 
called Rose and her husband Louis 
Moscowitz and, finally, her sister Etye’s 
daughter Frida, who was known as Fryku 
and was at Auschwitz with Helen. 



In recognition of the vital role that she and 
Uncle Joe had played, Lilly organised the 
preparation of a decorated certificate, to be 
presented to The Tante’ and her husband 
on the occasion of their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary on July 5th 1976. Signed by all 
those named above, it read: 


IwKeeaygruttonand/AppreedtctCon/ 

for rebuilding our Shattered/ livey, we/pay 
ypecials tribute/ to- our beloved/ 

Aunt cuxcLUncle/ 
father arutJoe/Kubtnyteln/ 

We/ fhalls never forget five/ dangerouy trip 
yontoohafter the/war in search/of uy. 
Whew you/ first met uy in Germany, not as 
word/ way ypoken. O vdy teary of joy united/ 
our broken/ hearty, from/ that time/ on, we/ 
have/ never felt alone/. 

You/gave/ay renewed/hope/, ytrength/and/ 
as rea4on to-live/on in as world/of utter 
darkneyy and/ deypalr. 
You/broughtuy to-thlycountry, provided/ 
ay with/ moral/ and/ finoincials yupport 
and/ devoted/ all/your energy unyelfikhly 
to- make/ our livey worthwhile/. 
We/know thatonoxscayionwe/may have/ 
earned/you/ disappointment, but juyt like/ 
lovingparenty, yon fount companion in 
your hearty to-forgive/ uy. 

AU/ of uy are/proud/ and/honoured/ to- 
celelyrate/ thlyjoyouy occasion w ith/yon. 
Hay Q-d/grant yon many more/yeary of 
goods healths and/ happinety. 



inJJecTOgnttion an? Appreciation! 

l for ivlmilbma our shatter v? livos. 


vepag £|XTtal cributc t«> 


ouc- Wto\*rt» Auivr an> Jitidir i 


sitin' art? Hoc IRu bill Stein 


In lion oi- of your 


ctftivia Hmiivovarv 


uv tv a MnCvy? t prpvtfc& u$ mtliiauoral a/tfc flndTVrtflLl 

V atl iyour Otmiu II ti cm m.n L r .i%ir V i v — 



From left to right: 
Lilly Tirsch, The Tante', 
Joseph Glick's wife 
Marie 
and 

Martin Glick's wife 
Goldie 
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(from left to right) Ibby, Harry, Helen, Shmuel, Shoshana, Lilly, Esti, Marie and Joseph in late-1991 
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PART SEVEN 
The missing story 

Although, regrettably, it has not been 
possible to document the family history 
from earlier than the late-nineteenth 
century, we have been extremely 
fortunate in having access to original 
testimony from many of those whose 
lives form the backbone of this book. 

That combination of recorded or written 
sources and many hundreds of hours of 
interview and conversation has produced > 
a collective record which, it is hoped, will 
interest, inform and inspire present and 
future generations alike. However, there 
are omissions. Tragically, the voices of 
Moshe, Lfpu and Beylcsu and their 
parents Baruch and Sara remain silent 
and, without the very few images that 
have survived, they would be absent 
altogether. Also, because of gaps in the 
narrative, much of Jakub’s story must 
remain a matter of some speculation. 

We know for certain from a passenger 
manifest that he travelled to Palestine on 
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the Aghios Nicolaos in the summer of 1939 
and, in all probability, was holding one of 
the limited number of entry visas granted 




Consolat General 
de la Repu'bliq.ue Tchecoslovaiue 
a Jerusalem. 



Certifioat . 


Le Consulat General de la Republique Tcheco- 
slovague a Jerusalem certlfie par la presente q\xe 
M. BERKOVlO Jakob, ?~eme Class© 
s'eat mis a la disposition des autorites tcheoo 6 lovsqu.es 
pour le service militaixe.c t.jair^iir-erfrt "tyujours .oonfftfferc 
par oe Consulat General comma possedant la nationality 


tchecaslovaque. 

Jerijsalein.le 1 * Janvier 1940 
Signature du titulaire : 



Le Consul G< 5 n<Sral : 




that year. The belief is that he did so in 
order to prepare the way for his wife and 
three children to join him, once he had 
established himself. There is certainly 
evidence that, just like Joseph, Harry and 
Shmuel, he was most probably a member 
of one of several Zionist groups in Chust, 
in which case planning to move with his 
family to Palestine would have been his 
ultimate long-term objective. 

Indeed, had he arrived in Palestine a few 
months later, he could have teamed up with 
his brother Shmuel, sent for Malka and the 


children and settled down to resume family 
life, in which case the story of one branch 
of the family would have been very different 
- and this particular book would never have 
been written. 

However, that was not to be and his 
whereabouts and what he was doing for the 
next six months are very unclear although, 
much later on November 10 th 1940, he told 
Thelma that, prior to coming to Britain, he 
had served in the Palestine Police 199 . 

« What made him travel to Jerusalem and, on 
January 1 st 1940, obtain a document from 
i the Czechoslovak Consul, stating that he 
was eligible to serve in his country’s armed 
forces, is also a mystery. Having achieved 
his apparent objective of reaching 
Palestine, why almost immediately did he 
set off across the Mediterranean to the 
South of France and volunteer for active 
service in the Free Czechoslovak Army? 

Did he let Malka and his parents know of 
his change of heart, of his evacuation to 
Britain and the likelihood that he could be 
there for the duration of the war? 

There were most certainly Czechoslovak 
Army postal services in the camp at 
Cholmondeley Castle, at Walton Hall and at 
all the subsequent locations where he was 
based for the next five years. He and 
Thelma were both prolific letter writers. 
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Did he also write and receive letters from 
home? If not, why not? 

There are also large gaps in our knowledge 
of what Jakub was doing whilst serving with 
the army in Britain. For example, during the 
four and a half weeks after the Brigade 
moved from Seaton to Lowestoft in 1942, 
Thelma wrote ten letters to him, without 
receiving a single reply. Then, on 
September 23 rd , a registered letter arrived 
in which Jakub explained that he had been 
“on a special course and was not allowed to 
write”. They didn’t meet again until October 
15 th , when they spent the week together, 
but no further mention was made of the 
course. Unfortunately, unlike Joseph, 
whose army records are quite detailed, 
there is very little information in the military 
archives and we can only wonder why, 
according to what he told Thelma, Jakub 
was supposedly one of only five who 
remained in England (see page 90). 

Another key question is how much did he 
know about what was happening back in 
Chust? We are already aware that the BBC 
had much more information than the 
Political Warfare Executive would permit 
them to broadcast but the Government-in¬ 
exile of President Edvard Benes most 
certainly had its own channels of 
communication, some of which would have 
trickled down at least to the level of Jakub’s 
officers, if not also to those amongst the 


other ranks for whom the news had 
particular relevance. 

By May/June 1944, the BBC home and 
foreign services were giving increased 
coverage of the destruction of Jewish 
communities, with the main focus on 
deportations from Hungary. The Czech 
Government-in-exile was also being urged 
to persuade the British to bomb Auschwitz. 

As early as May 9 th , before the deportations 
from Sub-Carpathian region had even 
begun, the British Daily Mail newspaper 
told its readers that “800,000 Jews face 
reign of terror”, referring to events following 
the German occupation of Hungary. 

By the following week, the main 
newspapers in Palestine were publishing a 
great deal of detailed news of what was 
happening in Hungary, including the 
numbers of trains, although they still didn’t 
know their destination, only that 
deportations were taking place on an 
unprecedented scale. However, of one 
thing they were certain; that deportation 
meant extermination. 200 

There is very little mention of news from 
overseas in Thelma’s diaries, although on 
July 23 rd 1944, just eight weeks after the 
start of the deportations from Chust, she 
writes that “Jak told me yesterday he is 
sure his parents are dead as there is a 


concentration camp in Chust. ” This 
presumably referred to the establishment of 
the ghetto in the town, starting on Thursday 
April 20 th 1944. However, it seems strange 
that, assuming Thelma’s note accurately 
reflected what Jakub had told her, he 
should only refer to his parents, as opposed 
to his family in general, unless of course he 
already knew that most of them were no 
longer living at home. 

According to Thelma, some fifty years later, 
it was during November 1944 that she first 
learned that Jakub was married and had 
children. 

On Friday March 2 nd 1945, Jakub 
telephoned Thelma and told her that “his 
two sisters are in Switzerland and he has 
written by airmail.” This is another puzzle.. 

There is a list compiled by the Search 
Department of the World Jewish Congress 
in London of those who had returned to 
Chust by January 23 rd 1945, but the only 
family member on that list was Martin. A 
much later but undated list, held by the 
International Tracing Service (ITS) in Bad 
Arolsen in Germany, comprising a nominal 
roll of all those registered as having 
returned to Chust, does include Shoshana 
and Lilly’s names but this would not have 
been available by the beginning of March 
and, in any event, had Jakub ever had 
access to this document, it would surely 
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have been the names of his own two eldest 
children, identified then as Herman and 
Helen, that would have attracted most 
attention. 

Jakub would surely have searched for 
Malka as the lists of those who had 
survived began to be published from early 
1945. However, he would have been 
unsuccessful. Even now, seven decades 
later, there is no record of a Margit, 
Margaretta, Marketa or Malka Berkovic or 
Berkovicova, nee Pikkel from Chust, born in 
Vnikov on April 1 st 1910 in any of the 
thousands of records held by the ITS. 

There is a record of a Malka Berkovic who 
passed through Lichtenworth from Hungary 
on May 25 th 1945.. .but this may not be her! 

The same is true for Jakub’s parents, his 
brothers Moshe and Lfpu, his sister Beylcsu 
and his own son, eight year-old Moshe. 
Unlike earlier in the war when the infamous 
‘death books’ at Auschwitz were being 
meticulously maintained, all recording of 
victims’ names had stopped by the time of 
the deportations from Chust. 

Why Malka’s two surviving children 
returned to Chust without their mother is 
another mystery and what possible motive 
could she have had for avoiding being 
documented, if indeed that was the case? 
Indeed, there have been suggestions that 
they were in Budapest under false names. 


Even the way in which Jakub, Malka and 
their children were eventually reunited is 
shrouded in confusion. At least three 
supposed explanations have been in 
circulation within the family. One attributes 
this to a Rabbi, whom Jakub is said to have 
met on a platform at Prague railway station, 
who knew the family back in Chust and 
informed him of their survival. Another 
credits the Red Cross in Prague with 
informing Malka of Jakub’s presence in 
the city, after she made enquiries there, 
while a third has Joseph finding Malka and 
bringing them back together. 

As for what he was planning to do when 
the war was over, once again we only have 
one side of the story. Certainly, by April 29 th 
1945, Jakub had received an offer of 
employment as a cantor at the Southend 
and Westcliff Hebrew Congregation 
synagogue in Alexandra Road, Southend- 
on-Sea in Essex, subject to a trial the 
following Friday. He and Thelma had taken 
part in the Passover seder there the 
previous month, with Jakub contributing 
some of the singing and he was at the 
synagogue again the following day, having 
already sung there on previous occasions 
whilst based at nearby Leigh-on-Sea. 

After returning to Prague, he wrote to 
Thelma, confirming that he had arrived 
safely but giving no other details and she 
next heard from him with a long letter on 


November 26 th 1945, telling her that he had 
been in hospital for three weeks. This is 
confirmed in his Czechoslovak Army 
records which indicate that the hospital was 
in Teplice-Sanov, a city in northern 
Bohemia. Thelma wrote two more letters 
that week but there are no further diary 

entries during the 
remainder of 1945. 

In December 1945, 
Thelma received a 
Christmas card from 
Jakub with an 
affectionate message, 
written in English, that 
reads “With all my love from always yours, 
Jak”, with a postscript saying “Hoping to 
spend the next Christmas together in peace 
and happiness. ” 

Jakub also sent a religious card for 
Thelma’s mother, with the Czech phrase 
Vesele Vanoce, 
meaning Happy 
Christmas. It too was 
written in English 
and read “Dear 
Mother, Please take 
good care of my 
Temmie and of my 
beloved son John. 

Many kisses and 
best wishes, Your 
(illegible) Jack.” 
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It seems a little strange that, although 
several of his brothers and sisters were in 
Prague at the same time, none seem to 
have met Jakub there, with the possible 
exception of Joseph and no photographs of 
any of them together have come to light. 


Thelma’s next letter to Jakub was posted 
on January 24 th 1946 and two days later 
she received a letter from him that she 
described as “...marvellous...which made 
me very happy”, followed by another on 
February 6 th , complaining that he had not 
received any from her. After a gap in diary 
entries, she writes that a letter arrived from 
Jakub on March 11 th and that the next day 
she sent him cigarettes by Registered Mail, 
with a letter enclosed. 

During the rest of March and April 1946, 
letters pass to and fro on a weekly basis, 
with one received on Wednesday April 10 th 


in which her diary records him as saying he 
expects to leave soon and will send a 
wire 201 to let her know the details. This was 
followed by another letter dated April 20 th 
that spoke of him “waiting to leave, with 
everything now packed up and ready, so it 
shouldn’t be long.” 

However, May and June passed 
without any news and after ten 
weeks, Thelma wrote a letter to the 
Czechoslovak Embassy in London 
on July 9 th in an attempt to discover 
what was happening. She was most 
probably completely unaware that 
others who had served with the 
Czechoslovak army in Britain had 
returned to their homeland, never to 
be heard of again. 

One such example had been a member of 
the Machine Gun Company, based at 
Woodley House in Kineton, who had met a 
local girl at a dance, married and had two 
children. Just like Jakub, he went back to 
Czechoslovakia having served as a tank 
commander later in the war. However, 
following the Communist coup d'etat in 
1948, he was ordered to divorce his English 
wife. Much later, she discovered that he 
had been involved in resistance against the 
Soviet regime and had perished in a 
Russian uranium mine. 

Back in London, Thelma knew a dentist at 



the city’s Dental Hospital, whose husband 
was a Rabbi who had known Jakub. He told 
her that, while visiting Prague he had met 
Jakub at the railway station and was 
informed that he was “off to Israel”. Then, 
on August 2 nd , she received official word 
that Jakub had already been discharged 
from the army on the 15 th of May 1946 and 
was given 82 HaKishon Street in Tel Aviv 
as a contact address. 

Malka was certainly issued with a visa from 
the British Consulate General in Naples on 
May 28 th , valid for one month and allowing 
her to travel to Palestine, via Italy and 
Egypt. Her passport shows that she arrived 
in Port Said on June 3 rd and reached 
Palestine on June 12 th , where she was 
granted permission to remain there 
permanently as an immigrant on August 
28 th 1946. 

Whilst by no means absolutely certain, it 
seems most likely that she and Jakub had 
travelled to Palestine together, with their 
two surviving children. 

Also, according to Thelma herself, she 
understood that “Margit had been in 
Auschwitz and the youngest child, a boy, 
had died there”, that there were two other 
children, a boy and a girl and that Jakub’s 
parents had perished at Auschwitz. 
However, it is not clear how she knew, from 
whom or when. 
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Although there was further communication 
between England and Palestine, the last 
message from Jakub to Thelma was in the 
form of a small photograph of him, dressed 
in a grey suit, standing on a promenade 
with an empty beach and the sea behind 
him, sent from Palestine and dated January 
27 th 1947. 

The message, written in German, is too 
personal to be included here and was the 
last she ever heard from him. 

There is very little documented information 
beyond that date, although we know from 
his army records that a request was made 
on September 19 th 1947fora 
demobilisation bonus and that Jakub 
received 20,000 Kcs on October 30 th , with 
6,000 being paid into an account at the 
iconic Legionarska banka, or Legiobanka 
for short, in Prague. 
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PART EIGHT 

Epilogue - a Holocaust journey from 
Khust to Auschwitz 

My first overseas journey in search of my 
family roots was back in 1997. Michele and 
I had driven across Europe to Prague as 
part of a continental holiday although, 
knowing so very little at that time about my 
father’s family, it could scarcely be 
regarded as research. Together with the 
other tourists, we visited the Pinkas 
Synagogue in the Old Town where, naively, 
I painstakingly recorded every Berkovic 
name from the lists on the cellar 
walls....just in case they had some 
relevance. We followed the Jewish history 
‘trail’ from the Old Jewish Cemetery, before 
moving on to the Orthodox Church of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius (also known as 
the Karel Boromejsky church) in Resslova 
Street. It was here that the Operation 
Anthropoid team, who had travelled from 
leafy Warwickshire in England to 
assassinate ‘The Butcher of Prague’ 
Reinhard Heidrich, made their last stand 
against 750 SS troops and where the bullet 
holes in the wall remain as a permanent 
reminder of their bravery. 


Another eight years passed before Michele 
and I finally made it to Khust for a brief visit. 


The European Forum for Vocational 
Education and Training had invited me to 
present a paper at its annual conference. 

As a Senior Research Fellow in the Centre 
for Lifelong Learning at the University of 
Warwick, I had been developing processes 
for learner feedback, devising ways in 
which young people themselves could help 
improve their teaching and learning. The 
conference was to be held in Budapest, a 
city that had played a key role in the family 
history and this seemed to be an 
opportunity too good to miss. 

At that stage, I still knew very little of the 
experiences of Aunts Lilly and Shoshana 
there between 1943 and 1945 and was 
keen to see some of the key sights. 
However, I could also see that the border 
with Ukraine was less than four hours away 
by train and to be so near without at least 
seeing the family’s home town seemed 
ridiculous. 

So, having visited the Great Synagogue in 
Dohany Street, opened in 1859 and the 
largest in Europe, with its striking memorial 
to all those who perished in the ghetto and 
even sailed past the island in the River 
Danube where Lilly and Shoshana had 
been forced to dig ditches, supposedly to 
slow the advance of Russian tanks, we set 
off from the very same railway station 
where Lilly’s friend Rozika Liebovic had 


been shot dead in 1944. It was Sunday 
October 30 th 2005. 

The journey across the Great Hungarian 
Plain, via Debrecen, would have delighted 
any railway enthusiast, with ancient steam 
locomotives displayed proudly at many of 
the stations along the route. Our guide, 
Valeriy Shevchenko of Camellia-Tour, 
without whom we would have been 
completely helpless, met us at the station in 
Csop and smoothed our progress through 
Ukrainian customs at the border. After a 
night in Uzhgorod, on the border with 
Slovakia, we set off after breakfast on a 
journey I had dreamt of making for more 
than half a century. Although there is often 
snow by this time of the year, it was a fine, 
sunny day and the autumn colours were 
really striking. 

At the first small town we passed, it 
appeared that only cabbages were grown, 
rather in the style of Soviet collectivisation. 
Horse-drawn carts were everywhere, 
sometimes accompanied by a young foal, 
trotting along behind. But there were also 
many people carrying the most remarkable 
loads on bicycles, such as great bundles of 
hay and newly-cut grass. 

Valeriy proved to be excellent company, 
keeping up a steady flow of local 
information as well as comments on 
broader topics. 
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We took the road through Mukachevo, the 
same pre-war Munkacs where Laszlo 
Endre had chaired that fatal meeting on 
April 12th 1944 at which the destruction of 
the region’s Jews was planned and 
organised, a town in which almost half of 
the population was then Jewish. A few 
miles outside Khust, we came to the 
community of Velyka Kopanya, previously 
Vorosmarth, home village of my great¬ 
grandmother Shifra and the birthplace of 
my grandfather Baruch. There were small 
wooden houses with gardens taken up with 
vegetables and goats grazing by the 
roadside. Chickens were also very much in 
evidence and there wasn’t a sound to be 
heard, other than the clucking of the hens. 

Resuming our journey, the landscape 
became more hilly and, as we approached 
the city, we stopped at a memorial and 
Valeriy explained that, after the occupation 
of Czechoslovakia in 1939, the city 
proclaimed independence as Carpatho- 
Ukraine. However, this was short-lived as, 
the following day, Hungarian troops had 
marched in to claim it as part of Greater 
Hungary. 

Crossing the Rika River provoked strong 
emotions, being very familiar from the 
many postcard pictures I had collected 
and I knew that the family home had been 
somewhere nearby, along this road on the 
right. There were the small houses on 


either side, with front gardens apparently 
full of vines growing over a framework of 
poles which Valeriy explained would be 
used for winemaking. 

We had to stop several times to ask for 
directions and eventually parked in the city 
centre to explore on foot, looking first at the 
whitewashed church with a spire. Originally 
built as a Roman Catholic place of worship, 
it became a Calvinist Protestant church 
during the 16 th century. Restoration work 
was underway and it was interesting to see 
the use of very basic methods, with 
materials being carried in baskets and 
scaffolding made of wood. I was particularly 
interested that the roof was also entirely 
covered with wooden shingles, something 


When we had met Zvi Menshel, a citizen of 
Chust and editor of its Yizkor Book, in Israel 
the previous year, he had given us the 
name of Stefan Klein, one of the only 
surviving Jews still living in the city with a 
suggestion that we make contact with him 
in the hope that he might have memories of 
the family. Valeriy called him on the 
telephone and, after a short wait, he came 
to meet us, a man in his mid- to late 
seventies who walked with a stick. Although 
he knew little of the family, he did show us 
a wooden building which he claimed had 
been used by ‘Gluck the Baker’, referred to 
in the Yizkor Book. 

Accompanied by Mr Klein, we made our 
way to the Great Synagogue where we 


I’d not seen on that scale before. 

A nearby market had 
various wares for sale, 
many of which were 
simply spread out on 
the ground, as in the 
case of shoes, most of 
which appeared to be 
half-worn. It gave the 
place a somewhat 
impoverished look 
although, despite the 
inevitable horse-drawn 



were met by a much 
younger man named 
Vladimir who, 
although not a Jew, 
was helping with, or 
possibly organising, 
its restoration. 

Although the family would only have 
worshipped there on ‘high days and 
holidays’, it was still a very special 
experience for me as the last real vestige of 
the city’s Jewish past, to cross the 
threshold and stand where my grand- 



carts everywhere, there were also signs of parents and my father had done and, for all 


genuine prosperity, with no shortage of I knew, where he may very well have sung. 


modern cars. 
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Although a little untidy, with furniture 
everywhere as if it were a storeroom, it was 
very peaceful and extremely beautiful, with 
the marvellous painted ceiling and columns 
decorated by Italian artists in the 1920s, an 
image of which I had already seen on the 
cover of the Yizkor Book. 

After soaking up the atmosphere, we were 
taken into what would have been the 
equivalent of the vestry in an English 
church....andoffered vodka! Not wishing to 
be thought rude, I naturally accepted, 
although Michele opted for coffee instead. 
She later discovered a large store of bottles 
outside, presumably to sustain the 
restorers. 

We were shown old maps of the city at 
various periods and a book or register and 
generally made to feel very welcome. 

Before we left, I gave Vladimir a donation 
towards the costs of the restoration work 
(or, possibly, the vodka!) and it was time for 
lunch. Having bade farewell to Stefan and 
Vladimir, Valeriy took us to a particularly 
unprepossessing establishment that, on 
first appearances, seemed to be a men’s 
drinking club. However, we all went upstairs 
to the first floor and, with only a few other 
people for company, were served a really 
excellent meal, consisting of equal 
quantities of fish and garlic! 


While we ate, Valeriy regaled us with 
stories of his career with the Soviet armed 
forces. He recalled making 680 parachute 
jumps, a quite staggering total, some of 
which had been ‘massed’jumps from very 
large transport aircraft at over 200 miles per 
hour (350 kph). Also remarkable...and 
somewhat chilling.. .was the extent of 
foreign language training for a significant 
proportion of specialist forces personnel. 

After lunch, we explored a little more of the 
town and, at the time, I felt quite content 
with just having been there, without 
necessarily having seen everything 
possible. We could have visited the old 
cemetery, or perhaps the railway sidings 
but, for the present, it seemed sufficient 
and, at Valeriy’s suggestion, we set off to 
see a little more of the surrounding 
countryside, travelling up into the hills past 
ancient wooden churches, where life was 
extremely primitive and, by the time we 
returned to Uzhgorod, we had covered 
almost two hundred miles (320 kms). 

I don’t remember when it was that I first 
realised that I had to return to Khust; I just 
knew it was extremely important. I was 
already sixty-five, older than my father 
when he had died and simply seeking out 
and learning everything I possibly could 
about the past was no longer sufficient. I 


had to experience it too. And that meant 
returning to where it all began. I began to 
think of it as a pilgrimage, following in the 
footsteps of my grandparents, going where 
they had been as an act of remembrance. 
After much thought, I realised that this not 
only meant walking the streets of Khust, but 
also retracing their final journey, taking the 
train from the same station that they left in 
May 1944 and travelling, via what they 
knew as Kassa but is now Kocise in 
Slovakia and onwards, north towards the 
Polish border until eventually reaching the 
ultimate destination of Oswiegim 
. otherwise known as Auschwitz. 

The first leg of what was to prove a highly 
emotional journey took me from London to 
Warsaw, before moving on from the Polish 
capital to a very different world with a short 
one-hour flight, over the wide Vistula River 
and away south-east to Lviv. Thanks to a 
major $200 million development, the airport 
now has a vast ultra-modern terminal. 
However, in 2010, things were very 
different. 

It was pouring with rain as we landed and, 
holding our hand baggage over our heads, 
we trudged across 
the tarmac and 
waited in a long 
queue to enter a 
small, single door 
into the ‘terminal’ 
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building. And what a building; an 
extraordinary Soviet-era, quasi-classical 
design, looking for all the world like a Greek 
temple! There were the usual extremely 
large uniform hats worn by rather small 
uniformed officials and a scene more 
reminiscent of the 1930s than the 21 st 
century. However, there were no problems 
and there waiting for me at the barrier was 
Valeriy, holding a large sign bearing my 
name. 

Having reached Khust, one of the many 
tasks I had set for myself was to re¬ 
photograph scenes from the many old 
postcards I had collected over the years, 
showing the town as it was from the turn of 
the century onwards. This proved to be 
very easy, proving that in many cases little 
had changed. 

I was woken at 4.00am the next morning by 
a deafening chorus of roosters, greeting the 
dawn...not what I was accustomed to at 
home...and my first sight on leaving the 
hotel at 8.00am was a sedate low level 
flypast by a stork, many of which could be 
found nesting on chimney pots and 
telegraph poles. 

Standing opposite the railway station, also 
looking exactly as it did in the 1920s and 
‘30s, I realised just how important this visit 
was, literally retracing footprints from the 
past. 


The trains that I’d seen passing through 
Khust travelled at very low speed and so I 
was perfectly safe, standing in the middle of 
the tracks, taking photographs of the 
station. However, having ticked off the first 
of my long list of objectives, it was time to 
confront the next, the brickyard from which 
the deportation trains left, unaware of just 
how powerful an effect this was to have on 
me. 


Stepping slowly along the rotting wooden 
sleepers, through the weeds, I was 
completely overwhelmed by the 
significance of the moment. It was totally 
silent which, being painfully well aware of 
the events that took place on that Tuesday 
in 1944, only served to heighten the 
sensation that the world was holding its 
breath. Even the birds had stopped singing 
and I just stood there and wept. 


A short distance along the main road that 
runs east of the town, parallel with the 
railway, I spotted a single line that crossed 
the road and then split in two, with the right 
hand track entering an industrial site via a 


In the silence, my mind conjured up the 
sounds of more than a thousand people 
being marched to their deaths, even if, at 
the time, the pretence of being transported 
for forced labour was still being maintained. 


locked gate. It 
was Sunday May 
23 rd , the exact 
date I had 
planned to be 
there, in that 
place where, 
sixty-six years 
earlier, the first 
group of over five 
thousand men, 
women and 
children had been 
herded at 
gunpoint into 
cattle trucks to 
begin the long 
journey to Poland. 



The brutality of the body searches, the 
occasional shot as someone was 
found to be concealing valuables and 
the wailing of babies and small 
children being carried by their parents 
as they were forced into already 
overloaded cattle wagons all passed 
through my mind. 

Every pilgrim should return with a 
simple memento by which to 
remember their journey, a keepsake 
that can conjure up a special moment 
just by holding it in the palm on one’s 
hand and something to be handed 
down to children and grandchildren as 
a physical link with the past. 
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After much searching, I recovered a small 
piece of wood from one of the rotting 
wooden sleepers over which the 
deportation trains would have passed as 
they began their journey. I had hoped to 
find a loose spike 202 and searched for some 
time without much hope of success. And 
then...there it was and, with a little effort, it 
came free, a tangible reminder of what took 
place there in May/June 1944. 



Pictures and documents are one thing, but 
this had felt the weight of those four trains 
and the movement of the trucks. 

Somewhat reluctantly, I left that place 
behind and walked, a little unsteadily, back 
to the hotel. I needed coffee and was 
treated to two slices of a pineapple cake. 
Suitably refreshed and revived, I set off in 
the opposite direction, towards the town 
centre with the old cemetery as my next 
target. However, there was much to do en 
route, finding more landmarks to 
photograph and generally becoming 
familiar with the place. Since I imagined this 
would most probably be my last visit to 
Khust, I was determined to make the most 


of it. However, events conspired to knock 
me off course and to lose precious time. I’d 
been struck by the extreme friendliness and 
helpfulness of everyone I had met, even 
though very little coherent communication 
was possible. I was walking along, minding 
my own business and photographing a 



rough unsurfaced road, when I was greeted 
by a man coming in the opposite direction 
and I, naturally, responded. He said 
something further that I couldn’t 
understand, so I apologised, explained I 
was from England, adding that my name 
was John Berkovic, in an effort to help 
explain my presence there. 

He immediately became very animated, 
repeating Berkovic, with the usual 
emphasis on the ‘o’, rather that the ‘er’, to 
which I added the names of my 
grandparents and the villages from which 
they came. With this, he was off, beating on 
a nearby gate to attract the attention of the 


aged female occupant, complete with a 
wheeled zimmer frame. Having introduced 
me to her, they both talked away at 
breakneck speed and it rapidly became 
apparent that they were both on a mission. 
We all moved further down the road and 
into someone else’s house, removing our 
shoes as we did so, my original ‘friend’ 
disappearing in the process. 

A man in his late 50s, who had a very little 
English, welcomed me in and another 
animated conversation began between him 
and the elderly lady, which developed into a 
‘phone call, to whom I couldn’t tell, but with 
the name Klein mentioned several times. I 
did my best to explain that I had met a Mr 
Klein on my first visit, showing them where 
he lived on my town map and emphasising 
that the Gluck family he knew was not 
mine. This had no impact whatsoever and a 
taxi was called. I was taken into the street, 
where the taxi duly arrived and the driver 
paid by my new male friend.. .to take me, 
who knows where! I was given fond 
farewells, with much handshaking and sent 
on my way, but not before being told that 
that Lilly’s school, of which I had shown 
them a photograph, was now a special 
school for the deaf. 

As we drove, Michele’s warnings about 
being kidnapped came to mind and my 
hand was placed strategically near the door 
handle and my seatbelt left unbuckled so 
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as not to impede my potential escape! 
However, my fears were unfounded and 
eventually we drew up beside a young man 
in his 30s, accompanied by an older 
woman whose purpose was never 
revealed. With impeccable English, he 
introduced himself as someone who was 
available for translation and to help with 
genealogical research. We parted on the 
best of terms a little later, exchanging email 
addresses. 

Having ‘lost’ at least a precious hour or 
more, I was keen to renew my efforts to 
reach the cemetery and set off once again 
after lunch. Away from the town centre, all 
the roads were simply uneven tracks but 
the walk was certainly interesting, with 
many houses that were unchanged from 
how the Gluck family home would have 
looked. Eventually, I caught sight of the 
cemetery, surrounded by a concrete panel 
wall, a very much larger site than I had 
imagined but with all three entrance gates 
firmly locked. 



I would probably have resorted to climbing 
over the wall but, before I could even 


contemplate it, yet another ‘Good 
Samaritan’ appeared on the scene. A 
somewhat unpromising gentleman, who 
had been sitting by the roadside in a 
sleeveless tee shirt and, in England, would 
have been a likely candidate for the role of 
mugger rather than helpmate, sprang to my 
aid having spotted me testing the cemetery 
gate nearest his home. He came up and 
pointed out the house down the road where 
the key could be obtained, all 
communicated by means of an elaborate 
mime. 

After one false start, I found the right 
house, which turned out to be the home of 
a seriously handicapped man and what I 
assumed to be his wife. Once again, I was 
welcomed into the house and invited to sit 
beside him on the bed, a cover being 
placed to avoid my being soiled as a 
consequence, an offer I graciously 
declined. The lady of this extremely poor 
home then led me back to the main gate to 
the cemetery, with my original friend waving 
to me from a distance...and we were in. 

The sheer impossibility of the task rapidly 
became clear, with any prospect of locating 
any Gluck graves being virtually impossible. 
Even if one had spent an entire month 
there, the extent to which it was overgrown 
and the very poor condition of many of the 
headstones would have presented a major 
challenge. Only if one knew the correct 


number that had been painted on the 
headstone during one of the surveys might 
there have been some chance. Although I 



took photographs to record the general 
state of the cemetery, there was little 
practical value in my remaining there. 
Nevertheless, as somewhere that members 
of the family would certainly have visited, it 
was important and well worth the effort. 

Returning to the town centre, my next 
objective was to explore the main road into 
the town from the west, which once crossed 
the Bridge of Arches spanning the River 
Rika. This was Vamhid utca, or Customs 
Street in Hungarian, Zatkovicova in Czech 
and now known as Voloshyna Street. 

Standing on the modern road bridge, I 
could see that remnants of the original 
bridge, blown up by the retreating 
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Germans, still remained, with two of the 
arch girders sticking up from the river bed. 



1 toyed briefly with the idea of climbing the 
nearby hill, the Piros Domb or Red Hill to 
which Lilly’s school class would walk to 
celebrate Mothers’ Day. This would have 
given me the necessary vantage point from 
which to reproduce another of my postcard 
photographs from the 1930s. However, it 
would have taken too much time and I 
abandoned the idea. 

Walking back towards the town, I 
succeeded in finding a house 
bearing the number 35 which, 
assuming that there had be no re¬ 
numbering of properties along 
that side of the street, will have 
been where nine of Baruch and 
Sara’s thirteen children had been 
born. I also easily located number 

2 Zelena Street on a corner (right), 


which is most likely to have been the Kohn 
family’s kosher restaurant to which Moshe 
was sent with a jug by his father to fetch 
dark beer as a tonic for Sara. 

However, try as I might, I was unable to 
locate either number 42, to which the family 
had presumably moved having outgrown 
number 35, or the modern house that 
Martin believed had subsequently been 
built in its place. 

After returning to photograph the Great 
Synagogue (right), which now looked in very 
much better condition than it had thirteen 
years earlier back in 1997, with eleven 
hours having passed since I had first set off 
that morning, I decided to call it a day. 

Early the following day, I set off by car for 
the home village of my Berkovic ancestors, 
where my great-grandparents had lived 
with their five daughters. I was acutely 
conscious of the fact that, almost certainly, I 
was the first member of the Berkovic family 
to set foot there since the Jewish citizens of 
Sekernica were loaded 
aboard deportation 
Train 12 from Sighetu 
Marmatiei at the nearby 
village of Szaldobos on 
May 18 th 1944. With 
them were others from 
the communities of 
Shandrif, Danilovo, 




Kreinkov, Volove, Selyshtsh and Zolotaref. 
Of the total of three thousand, two hundred 
and forty-eight on board, almost two-thirds 
were murdered within hours of their arrival 
at Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

Now known as Sokirnitsa, the village was 
only a 15 minute drive away but very 
different from the modern town of Khust, 
with parts that would have changed very 
little in the past century or two. One such 
landmark was the wooden church of St 
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Nicholas the Miracle Worker, built three 
hundred years ago and moved to its 
present site in 1770. This was my first 
objective, recalling the family legend that 
Yakov Berkovic and the Catholic priest-in¬ 
charge at the church were the only ones in 
the village who could read and write. 

Photographing the church was more 
difficult than I had anticipated, since the 
surrounding area was heavily wooded and 
overgrown. However, crouching in the 
undergrowth in company with a pair of 
friendly chickens, I managed to get several 
reasonable images. 

Inside the ancient 
building, it was stunning, 
with white painted pews 
and a gallery over the 
entrance door and inner 
porch. Outside, the older 
ladies of the village were 
busy preparing ears of 
corn or something 
similar from a large pile 
at the rear of the church 
and I was graciously presented with a 
bunch. The separate bell tower was equally 
impressive, built like the church of massive 
timbers and with a bell that was being rung, 
to summon the faithful. 

A small river ran roughly parallel to the 
main street from the railway station to the 


church, from where I watched two women 
crossing on an improvised and extremely 
precarious-looking ‘bridge’, just above the 
surface of the water. The view was identical 
to a scene I had noticed on an old postcard, 
at least a hundred years old, demonstrating 
that, out in the country, the way of life had 
changed very little. 

Retracing my steps, down through the 
village and back towards the main road 
from Khust, although there were some 
more modern houses, many were of 
another generation, with cedar shingle- 
covered roofs, walls made of what 



appeared to be lathe and plaster and with a 
well in the garden, just like the Gluck home 
in the 1930s. Family groups of villagers 


were hurrying the other way towards the 
church, smartly dressed and accompanied 
by their children for what must have been a 
special festival, since it was a Monday. 


The only information I had regarding the 
Jewish cemetery was that it was supposed 
to be 1500 metres west of the tiny railway 
station, comprising one small building and a 
single platform. With the help of my 
Ukrainian phrasebook, I enquired of two 
ladies who I spotted leaning on their front 
gates, where it might be found. They 
indicated an unfenced track that ran beside 
the railway line and this encounter 
subsequently proved to have been very 
useful. A train passed by a very short 
distance away at what I was to discover 
was the normal Ukrainian speed of walking 
pace and shortly after, when the track came 
to an end, my driver Ivan and I simply 
climbed the embankment and walked along 
the railway track, a new experience but one 
which, on a dead straight line seemed to 
present little risk. 

After another ten minutes, we spotted a 
concrete section wall and, recognising the 
style from the old cemetery in Khust, I 
realised that we had reached our objective. 
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However, scrambling through dense 
undergrowth, it quickly became apparent 
that, contrary to the survey of 1995, the 
gate was securely locked. Having walked 
around the perimeter, getting very muddy in 
the process, I resorted to high-held camera 
shots over the wall in several places as the 
only option. Ivan, a man of action and 
largely by means of gesture, first suggested 
smashing off the lock with a large rock, 
which I refused and then climbing over the 
gate, which I felt was not respectful. So, as 
the sun continued to beat down, we trudged 
back towards the village. 

However, on reaching the track once again, 
we met two young girls, aged about 
fourteen and nine, 
who rode up on 
bicycles and 
presented us 
with....the key to 
the cemetery....yet 
another example of 
people taking the 
initiative to help, 
merely on the 
strength of having 
heard or been told 
that a foreigner, who they will have 
assumed to be Jewish, was looking for 
something from the past. 

The four of us returned to the cemetery, 
walking down the middle of the railway line 


once more and the padlock was undone. 

Many of the headstones were in fairly poor 
condition and there was no way in which I 
was going to be able to study each one in 
the unlikely event that there were any with 



non-Hebrew inscriptions and so I decided 
to record a selection that appeared to be 
potentially legible and proceeded to do so, 
wading through the undergrowth. 

Having locked up again, we walked back to 
the car, retrieving another ‘loose’ spike I 
had spotted by the trackside. I showed the 
two girls my family history file of 
photographs to explain why I was there and 
gave them some Warwick postcards and 
cash by way of thanks for their efforts. They 
already had some English words and the 
rest relied on the phrasebook. 

Ivan then received a frantic telephone call 


from Valeriy, concerned that I was going to 
miss my train to Slovakia and it emerged 
that the time was actually one hour later 
than I thought.. ..and had been ever since 
I’d arrived! Abandoning plans to visit Velyka 
Kopanya, we raced back to Khust and, with 
Ivan going ahead to sort out my ticket, I 
quickly made my way over to the station, 
where the train was already waiting. 

Thanking Ivan and Valeriy for their help and 
support, I settled down in a very crowded 
carriage on the first leg of a journey that I 
knew would be an emotional experience, 
following, as near as I could manage, the 
route taken by my grandparents and other 
family members during those terrible days 
sixty-six years ago. 

We passed through Velyka Kopanya where 
Baruch was born and, as more passengers 
climbed aboard, they made space by lifting 
the seats and depositing their bags and 
boxes in the space underneath, a simple 
yet brilliant idea. The man opposite had 
three gold teeth that were very obvious and 
I found quite fascinating. It was hot and 
airless in the carriage, with more than a 
little smell of sweat and my fellow 
passengers were enjoying impromptu 
‘picnics’. 

Out of the window, I spotted a man with a 
hunting rifle, complete with telescopic sight, 
shooting ducks on a pond. Despite dire 
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warnings from Valeriy of ‘gypsies’ robbing 
me while I slept, all went well and we 
arrived in Csop on time, with its spectacular 
Soviet-era mural in the station booking hall. 



Having reached the border between 
Ukraine and Slovakia, marked with watch- 
towers and multiple rows of barbed wire 
fences, I boarded a train at the station at 
Csop for the short journey across the 
border to Cierna nad Tisou. 


Whilst stationary in ‘no-man’s land’, the 
carriage was thoroughly searched by 
Slovakian border guards, first with sniffer 
dogs and then by a man with a large gun, 
who used a stepladder to inspect the 
roofspace, moving his ladder to access 
every ceiling panel using a powerful torch. 
He was followed by another with a mirror 
on a long handle, moving slowly through 
the three or four carriages and looking 
under every seat. Eventually, after what 
seemed like hours, we got moving again 



and, because the two railway systems have 
different gauges, boarded another train on 
the Slovakian side bound for Kosice. Unlike 
the walking pace of the Ukrainian trains, 
this fairly streaked along and was cool, airy 
and spotlessly clean, reaching Kosice in 
under two hours. 

Many of those researching their family 
histories find it very difficult to avoid 
becoming preoccupied with discovering 


every minute detail in the lives of their 
ancestors; the name of a ship, birthdates 
and place names etc. In genealogy, the 
devil is indeed in the detail and knowing 
where., and when., to stop searching can 
be quite a challenge. This is almost 
certainly a particular problem for those who 
only begin to uncover the story of their past 
quite late in life when many potential 
sources of information will no longer be 
available and there is a real sense of 
urgency to gather as much information as 
possible while they still can. 

Establishing dates becomes of particular 
importance. For those of the Jewish faith, 
events will invariably be linked to the 
nearest holy day or festival as a means by 
which to pinpoint and commemorate events 
in the past, especially those of greatest 
significance. However, for non-Jews, this is 
of little help unless it is possible to identify 
the year in question, since the Jewish holy 
days, as with some in the Christian 
calendar, vary from year to year. 

Therefore, establishing the precise date on 
which the Gluck family were marched from 
the ghetto, packed into a crowded freight 
wagon at the Davidovic brickworks and 
transported to Auschwitz is perhaps the 
ultimate detail in any attempt to document 
the family story for future generations. 
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With no known original ‘official’ records 
having yet been discovered, we must rely 
on the two surviving accounts of the 
deportations. 

The first of these was compiled by a 
prisoner at Auschwitz-Birkenau named Leo 
Glaser. He claimed to have been a ‘kapo’, 
one of those given responsibilities by the 
SS guards, on the ramp where the trains 
arrived and deportees were divided into 
those selected for work and those who 
would be taken directly to the gas 
chambers. Some have called his figures 
into doubt but the arrival dates and places 
of origin are probably accurate. 

The second is a list of the trains carrying 
Hungarian Jews as they passed through 
Kosice, drawn up by a non-Jewish Doctor 
of Law named Mikulas Gasko from the 
records of the railway station in the town. 
This also shows where each train 
originated, together with the numbers of 
those on board. 

Based upon the data from these lists, it 
seems most likely that Baruch, Sara, 
Moshe, Hencsi, Lfpu and Beylcsu, believed 
to have been on the first transport known 
as Train 37, would have left Huszt on 
Tuesday May 23 rd , passing through Kosice 
the following day and arriving at Auschwitz- 
Birkenau on Friday May 26 th . This 


corresponds with the three-night journey 
mentioned by other survivors. 

During the planning of my visit, I had 
communicated with JUDr 
Gasko’s son Adam and 
arranged to meet him 
outside the station in 
Kosice. An extremely 
warm and friendly man in 
his 70s, he was exactly 
what I needed on arrival 
in an unfamiliar city. 

During the evening, I 
discovered that, as well 
as recording the 
deportation trains back in 
1944, his father had also 
done much to help Jews 
during the war and Adam had tried to have 
him recognised by Yad Vashem, the 
Holocaust memorial museum in Jerusalem, 
as a “righteous gentile”, but without 
success. 



The following day I was back on the train, 
this time travelling north and arrived at 
Presov where my journey to Auschwitz was 
forced to deviate from the route most likely 
to have been taken by the deportation 
trains. Although there are no means by 
which to be absolutely certain, it has been 
suggested that, from Presov, the trains 
continued towards the Polish town of 
Tarnow, via Medzilaborce and Dukla. 
However, this route was no longer available 


and I was obliged to travel on to Lipany, 
where I caught the once-a-day, single 
carriage train to Plavec, from where I would 
have to take a taxi across the 
Slovakian/Polish order. 

Although some distance to the west of what 
was probably the original route, the 
landscape will have been similar as we 
climbed, on a single track for much of the 
way, over raging streams, past sleepy 
villages such as little Pusta Pole with birds 
of prey overhead, beside the winding 
ribbon of the Torysa River, with 3000 ft 
(900m) hills on either side, passing men 
working in the fields with scythes against 
the backdrop of a landscape that was 
almost alpine and through rocky cuttings 
that were thickly forested. 

Almost alone in my tiny red and white, 
modern and extremely quiet electric train, 
my imagination kept returning to that other 
train journey on May 25 th 1944 and the 
conditions inside that freight wagon as the 
steam engine struggled to haul its cargo of 
three thousand, three hundred and twenty- 
eight human beings, men, women and 
children, up a very similar track not far 
away. The noise, the stinking, fetid 
atmosphere and the sense of fear and 
dread at what awaited them when the 
seemingly endless journey finally reached 
its destination. 
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At Plavec, my pre-arranged taxi was 
waiting, its young driver having a little 
English and we set off together through the 
increasingly alpine landscape, still climbing 
through meadows, rolling hills and little 
villages with simple, single-storey wooden 

houses like log 
cabins, past tall 
stands of firs 
until we glimpsed 
in the distance, 
the partly ruined 
15 th Century 
castle perched 
on a hill 2300 ft 
(700m) above 
Stara Lubovha 
(left). Here, the 
border between 
Slovakia and 
Poland consisted of nothing more than a 
couple of traffic-calming chicanes with a 
striking wooden church just beyond. 

Our next objective was the station at 
Piwniczna-Zdroj and, once on board and 
travelling in Poland, my mind returned to 
the hundred or more souls trapped in that 
cattle truck, without water, food or a 
lavatory, being thrown from side to side 
every time the train lurched around another 
bend or rattled over points and level 
crossings. We were now following the 
course of the Biata River, past little village 
stations such as Rytro and Barcice that will 



have changed little since 1944, before 
reaching Nowy Sqcz with, in complete 
contrast, its rather grand station. 

This could also have been the route taken 
by Train 37 and I pictured the scene as the 
long line of cattle trucks, around thirty-five 
in all, slowly passed by on May 25th, with 
the cries of those trapped inside surely 
being heard by anyone standing on the 
platforms. 

In the village of Ptaszkowa, a railway 
worker may also have watched it pass, just 
as a red-capped female guard did as my 
train rumbled by. At Wilczyska, we are 
greeted by the entirely incongruous sight of 
a bride and groom, in full wedding attire, 
running along the empty platform, posing 
for a photographer. Past Bobowa, there 
were signs of flooding and, in a partly 
waterlogged field beside the railway tracks, 
a young man 
in Wellington 
boots and a 
baseball cap, 
pushes a 
simple single¬ 
wheeled 
plough or hoe 
between the 
rows of plants. 

Two hours later, the train arrives at the 
station at Tarnow, where there’s a 



memorial to the very first transport of Poles 
from the city to Auschwitz on June 14 th 
1940. From there, the fifty mile (80 kms) 
journey to Krakow continues along the 
same route as the deportation trains. 



Pulling into Bochnia, an ancient town with 
the oldest salt mines in Europe, I calculated 
that the rather grand old ochre-coloured 
station will have witnessed no fewer than 
137 deportation trains passing through 
between the end of April and mid-July 
1944, including all four of the trains from 
Huszt. By way of contrast, the village 
station at Podlgze is depressingly 
neglected, overgrown and covered in 
graffiti. 


After three hours and forty minutes of the 
Polish leg of my journey, at a cost of £3.73 
or 18 zloty, I finally arrived at my 
destination for the day, the Zabtocie station 
in Krakow and my ‘home’for the next two 
nights at the atmospheric Klezmer-Hois’. 
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way to the main railway station, I bought a 
warm obwarzanek krakowski from a street 
vendor, a sweet, bagel-like snack that was 
obviously very popular with the locals as 
everybody seemed to be eating one. 


Having studied the menu on their website 
before I left home, I had already decided 
what to eat and, after settling down with a 
dark beer, I brought my journal up-to-date 
before ordering beetroot soup with beans, 
followed by turkey livers with raisins, 
almonds and kasza. 

The next morning, I was up and ready to 
go with my rucksack at 6.00am. On my 


Situated on a square, right in the heart of 
Kazimierz, Krakow’s former Jewish district, 
it once housed one of the oldest ritual 
bathhouses in the city and is quite unique, 
not just for its traditional Jewish food but 
the Klezmer music that is played every 
night. A wonderfully homely, yet somewhat 
eccentric place, it was the perfect choice for 
the final stage of my pilgrimage. 


I was now on the very last leg of the 
deportation route and, seated on a hard, 
plastic seat in a carriage with no obvious 
springing, my mind once again returned to 
the appalling conditions in the unlit cattle 
trucks after three nights, standing and 
being shaken by the constant movement. 
Auschwitz was now just 33 miles (53 kms) 
away as the crow flies and the reality of 
where I was headed began to weigh heavily 
on my heart. Once again, I stared at each 
station we passed, many of which would 
have looked much the same on that fatal 

Friday in May 1944 . except of course that 

few, if any, of that train’s human cargo 
would have been able to see anything at 
all, or know exactly where they might be 
being taken, something that would only 
serve to heighten their all-pervading sense 
of fear. 



My fellow passengers 
and I travelled through 
Krzeszowice, Wola 
Filipowska, Dulowa, 
Trzebinia, Libiaz, 
passing the house-like 
station at Chelmek (left), 
totally unchanged from 


1944, before arriving at Oswigcim, the ‘end- 
of-the-line’ in every sense. 

Waiting outside the station for a bus to the 
camp, it seemed somewhat incongruous to 
be in the company of a group of young 
Germans and, on arrival at the coach park 
for Auschwitz I, the overwhelming 
impression of a popular visitor attraction 
was most unsettling. I kept asking 
myself....why are these people here? What 
is it that has drawn them to this terrible 
place; the epitome of evil, the ultimate 
expression of man’s inhumanity to man? 

I put off entering for quite a while until some 
of that feeling had worn off and it was 
possible to join a fairly small group for the 
10.30 tour, all much younger than me. 

Entering under the infamous Arbeit nacht 
Frei’ sign, we were shown the key features 
of the Auschwitz I camp, capable of holding 
around 22,000 prisoners and one could 
clearly see where the single-storey barrack 
blocks had been raised to two storeys by 
using bricks salvaged from the demolition 
of local homes. We were taken into several 
blocks to see displays of various sorts, all 
of which were very well presented, but I 
completely lost my composure at the sight 
of a collection of children’s clothes. A young 
Brazilian man saw that I was upset and was 
very sympathetic. 
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Having eventually made my way 
to the Auschwitz-Birkenau camp, I 
stood for a long, long while on the 
railway line that leads in through 
the gatehouse to the unloading 
ramp inside, before walking to 
where a freight wagon had 
recently been positioned as a 
single, isolated symbol of the 
Hungarian deportations. I found a 
suitable place for the stones I had 
brought from England, alongside 
the railway track but 
was unable to stay 
any longer in that 
awful place. Having 
reached the end of a 

very long road ./ 

moved on. 

I had done what I’d 
set out to do. It 
certainly felt like a 
pilgrimage; a means 
by which to pay 
homage to the past and of acknowledging 
its importance. In my own way, I felt as if I 
had made a real connection with what the 
British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
had described in a speech in September 
1938, referring to Czechoslovakia as “a 
faraway country” and ’’people of whom we 
know nothing”. 


In Britain, there are nearly seventy 
thousand war memorials, many of which 
are inscribed with the names of the dead. 
They can be found in almost every town 
and village, a potent symbol of 
remembrance, providing somewhere to visit 
and remember those who lost their lives in 
war, a place at which to lay flowers and 
other tributes. 

There are also over sixty Holocaust 
memorials in Britain, both large and small. 
Some are sculptural or take the form of 
plaques; others are memorial windows or 
plantings of trees. Some can be found in 
synagogues, while many are in public 
places such as parks, there for all to see. 

However, the Holocaust victims from Chust 
have no memorial in their home town. I saw 
nothing at the Davidovic brickyard, no sign 
that what took place there in 1944, when 
ten thousand, eight hundred and twenty- 
five men, women and children were loaded 
into freight wagons to be taken to the death 
camp at Auschwitz, deserved to be 
remembered or even acknowledged. 

Those that perished at Auschwitz have no 
graves, no memorial, nothing to show who 
they were, nothing to prove they were even 

here on this earth . except the testimonies 

of those who knew and loved them and the 
precious images that illustrate this family 
history. 




There is a monument, dedicated to the 
community of Chust, which was unveiled in 
the cemetery at Holon, south of Tel Aviv, in 
1990. However, the only individual name I 
know of that is inscribed on a stone for 
others to see is that of my nine year-old 
half-brother. At the foot of his father’s 
gravestone at Holon is written, in Hebrew, 
‘to the eternal memory of his son Moshe, 
murdered in the Holocaust’. 
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FINAL THOUGHTS 

I have been privileged to be one of the last 
generation to have the opportunity to meet, 
question and hear first-hand testimony from 
family members who experienced these 
appalling events...and yet survived. 

However, despite making every effort to 
document as much of the family’s history as 
possible, there remains a great deal that we 
cannot know. For example, what happened 
when the Hungarian gendarme, wearing his 
distinctive felt hat with a cockerel’s feather 
plume, came to number 41 Vitez Loosy 
Alajos, to force those still living there to 
abandon their family home and move into 
the ghetto? Was there a polite knock on the 
door and a request to accompany the 
gendarme? Most probably not. 

And what of their non-Jewish neighbours, 
such as the Enjedis next door? Will they 
have been outside watching this take 
place? Was there screaming and tears? 

The enormity of this crime is beyond our 
ability to comprehend. Never before in 
history had a leader decided that, within a 
conceivable timeframe, an ethnic religious 
group would be physically destroyed and 
that equipment would be devised and 
created to achieve that end. It was 
unprecedented. 203 


Any book that includes testimony from the 
Holocaust, even one such as this that 
simply sets out to document the lives of a 
single extended family, will provoke 
different responses from those who read it. 
However, this is nothing new. 

For example, on July 7 th 1944, The Times 
newspaper in London quoted Brendan 
Bracken, Churchill’s Minister of Information 
and one of the heads of the Political 
Warfare Executive, as saying; 

“One would think that in the last fortnight or 
so, most members of the Government 
would have been greatly preoccupied by 
these flying bombs. I can tell you that we 
have another preoccupation, to some of us 
a great preoccupation, and that is the 
dreadful situation in Hungary today. 

I cannot exaggerate the brutality of the 
Germans in Hungary. What the Germans 
are doing is nothing less than setting up 
abattoirs in Europe into which are 
shepherded thousands of Jews. They are 
despatched with the sort of brutal efficiency 
in which the Prussians delight. 

This is the biggest scandal in the history of 
human crime. ” 

By way of contrast, in Palestine the tone 
was rather different. In March 1944, the 


Hebrew-language daily newspaper Davar 
expressed the opinion that “...the Jews of 
Hungary could have helped themselves by 
leaving Hungary on time and now the 
chance is lost. We were too late to rescue 
Hungarian Jewry. And they knew, even the 
most calm and tranquil among them knew 
with absolute certainty and have no 
illusions this time.” 

Similarly, in Britain, sentiments were mixed. 
Despite the statement in The Times, 
amongst the general population there 
seems to have been much less concern 
about events in Hungary. Indeed, in the 
same newspaper the previous day, the 
results of an opinion poll revealed that only 
37% of the British public even believed the 
reports of the numbers killed in the 
extermination camps to be true. Regretably, 
many decades later, Brendan Bracken’s 
“biggest scandal in the history of human 
crime” remains in dispute. According to a 
survey marking Holocaust Memorial Day 
2019, at least one in 20 British adults do 
not believe the Holocaust happened at all 
and 8% say the scale of the genocide has 
been exaggerated. Another recent survey 
conducted in seven European countries 
found that one in three people knew little or 
nothing about the Holocaust. In France, 
20% of those aged 18-34 said they had 
never heard of it and, in the US, it was 9% 
of the same age group. 
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FOOTNOTE 


The Museum & Art Gallery in Royal 
Leamington Spa in England has a 
permanent exhibition celebrating those who 
have come to the Warwickshire town from 
other countries. 

One of the photographs on display shows a 
group of dancers in national dress. The 
caption reads “a Czech Army dance troupe 
comprising members of the Free Czech 
Army who sought refuge in Leamington 
during World War 2.” 

However, the young women in the picture 



are not Czechs at all, but members of The 
Stol School of Dancing, led by a 
Leamington girl named Yvette Petit. 

By a quite remarkable coincidence, a 
wedding took place in August 1967 at St 
Peter’s Church in the village of Barford in 
Warwickshire, where the Czechoslovak 
Army Liaison HQ had been based during 
1940-42. 

The bride, Michele Wood, was Yvette 
Petit’s daughter and she was marrying the 
son of Jakub Berkovic. Neither of them had 
any idea whatsoever that their past family 
history was connected in any way. 



LEST WE FORGET 

But our beginnings never know our ends! 

From ‘Portrait of a Lady’ in Prufrock and Other 
Observations by T.S.Eliot 

Jakub Berkovic remained in Israel. In 
January 1957, he had the first of several 
major operations for a brain tumour, 
performed by the famous Romanian-born 
neurosurgeon Professor Harden M. 
Askenasy using a revolutionary method that 
was reported in the press and at medical 
conventions. However, Margaretta (Malka) 
became ill and died of a cerebral 
haemorrhage a few week’s earlier, whilst 
he was in hospital. The news was kept from 
Jakub, with his daughter telling him that 
Malka had a cold although she had already 
been buried. During his rehabilitation, 

Jakub learned how to make Persian rugs. 
He later married Nava Lewinski, born in 
1911, a widow with three adult children. 
Jakub died in 1971 and Nava passed away 
in 1996. 

Joseph Berkovic immigrated to the United 
States in 1946 and, changing his name to 
Glick, settled first in Gainesville, Florida, 
where he married Marie Brownsteen in 
June 1947, before moving to Jacksonville in 
1952, where their two sons Lawrence and 
Stephen were born. Joseph died in May 
2008 at the age of 97. 


Esther Berkovic (Esti) and her husband 
Chaim Prizant moved from their original 
apartment to a house in Shchnat Shmon in 
Tel Aviv in 1950, to another in Sde Eli’ezer 
in Galilee in 1953, before moving to nearby 
Rosh Pina and then immigrating with their 
son Tsvi to the United States in 1959, 
travelling by air and settling in Brooklyn. 
Their daughter Miriam was serving in the 
army at the time and didn’t join her parents 
until two years later. Chaim, who had 
adopted the name ‘Harry’, passed away in 
1990 and Esti in 2005. 

Shmuel Gliick and his wife Rachel 
remained in Israel with their children Igal, 
Yardena and Baruch. Rachel passed away 
in 1979, after a long and courageous fight 
with cancer and Shmuel died in February 
2009 after a full and active life. 

Harry Gliick and his wife Helen remained 
in Israel until 1959, when they immigrated 
to the United States with their two sons 
Baruch and Abraham, known as Avrumi, on 
the SS Independence and settled in New 
York City. They too assumed the name 
Glick. After Helen died in August 1985, 
Harry remarried Ibbi (short for Ibboya 204 ) 
Weisz in September 1986 and he died in 
August 2003, on Helen’s birthday. 

Shoshana Gliick and her husband Rudi 
Sonntag had two children in Haifa, Anita 
born in July 1954 and her brother Baruch in 


June 1958, before moving to the United 
States in July 1959, arriving on Anita’s fifth 
birthday. They also settled in Brooklyn, 
shortening their names to Sontag and 
Sosana. They joined their other family 
members in Delray Beach, Florida in 1990, 
where Rudi passed away in July 2001 and 
Shoshana in February 2007. 

Martin Gliick and his wife Goldie, having 
also adopted the name Glick, remained in 
Brooklyn, New York, where their son Barry 
was born in January 1953, followed by a 
daughter Shelley in November 1955, until 
moving to Delray Beach, Florida in 2001. 
Goldie Glick died in August 2002 in Delray 
Beach, followed by Martin, who passed 
away in Suffern, New York in July 2008. 

Lilly Gliick, her husband Rudy Tirsch and 
son Michael remained in Israel until 1956, 
when they immigrated to the United States 
on the USNS General W.C.Langfitt 205 , 
arriving on May 25 th and settled in New 
York City. They too moved to Florida in 
1990, where Lilly passed away in 2018, just 
short of her 94 th birthday. 

Helen Gliick, her husband Eliyahu Klein 

and their two sons Dov and Baruch 
remained in Israel until 1959, when they 
immigrated to the United States and settled 
in Brooklyn. Their third son Yanke was born 
in 1962. 
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Baruch and Sara Gluck, their son Lipu 
and their daughter Beylcsu are most likely 
to have been murdered very shortly after 
their arrival at Auschwitz on Friday May 26 th 

1944. Although their son Moshe survived 
Auschwitz and was transported to the 
notorious Mauthausen camp 286 miles 
(460 kms) to the west in Austria, he died 
there shortly after the camp was liberated in 

1945. 

Sara Gluck’s widowed aunt Sara 
Herszkovic was also deported to 
Auschwitz in May/June 1944 although the 
fate of her daughters Helena and Lenke is 
uncertain. 

Reizel and Moshe Itzkovic’s grandson 
Sam survived the war, immigrated to the 
USA where Uncle Joe paid for his 
education and he became a doctor. 

Miriam Davidovic’s daughter Cipra 
survived the war, immigrated to the USA, 
where she was known as Ciel, married with 
one child, a girl and lived in Washington. 

Etye Liebovic’s daughter Frida (Fryku) 
survived the war, her husband from 
Debrecen named Krausz having died in a 
Hungarian Labour Battalion. She returned 
to Chust, working in a bar for a while, until 
immigrating to New York in the 1950s with 
help from her aunt Esther Rubinstein. 


Gedaliah Gluck, his third wife llonka and 
their daughter Gyongyi were deported to 
Auschwitz in May/June 1944, as were the 
children of his first wife Szerena/Sara, 
namely their son Armin (or Amran) 
together with his wife Manci and their two 
daughters Eva, aged about seven and 
Stella, aged about five. Their daughter 
Hencsi and her infant son, name unknown, 
were also deported and died at Auschwitz. 
Their daughter Aranka (Golda) had died 
earlier at Kezmarok in Slovakia in January 
1942, her husband Maximillian 
Rosenzweig perished at Ravensbruck on 
March 4 th 1945 and their six year-old son 
George died on April 16 th 1945 at Bergen- 
Belsen. 

Jeno Gluck, his unmarried son Shmuel (or 
Samu), his 14 year-old grandson Imre, 
grand-daughter Marika aged five and their 
mother Lentzi, his daughter Aranka, her 
husband Vladislav Mauskopf and their 
son Gyuri Dzhorzhi, aged 14, were all 
deported to Auschwitz in May/June 1944, 
where they all perished. 

Jeno Gluck’s son Arie survived the war and 
in 1956 he submitted the details of another 
sister Ruzena/Roza, born in 1913 and 
married to an Oskar Rozenkranz, to the 
Central Database of Shoah Victims Names 
at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. Both are 
recorded as having been deported from 
Prague and murdered at Theresienstadt 


concentration camp, 38 miles (60 kms) 
north of the city. 

The two sons of Baruch’s sister Esther 
Friedman also survived the war, with Josef 
living in Jerusalem and Marton serving with 
Rudy Tirsch in the Israeli Navy. 

Esther Rubinstein’s husband Joe died at 
the age of around 86 and Esther herself 
passed away a few months later, aged 84. 

Tsvi Berkovic (Zvika) and his wife Tova 
remained in an apartment in Holon, where 
their second child, a son named Doron was 
born in 1958. Zvika worked for IBM Israel 
for many years in stock control in a 
technical equipment and computer 
warehouse in Tel Aviv and Tova was 
employed by EI-AI at the airline’s 
headquarters there. In the 1980s, they 
moved to a house in the new town of 
Kochav Ya’ir, named after the founder and 
leader of the Lehi, 19 miles (31 kms) north¬ 
east of Tel Aviv. Zvika died in 1998 and 
Tova passed away in 2018. 

Yehudit Berkovic, her husband Yitzhak 
Menachem Brener and son Abraham (Avi) 
moved from Tel Aviv to the nearby town of 
Givatayim, where their second son, Oded, 
was born in 1959. 
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(Photograph courtesy of the Royal Collection) 


Yitzhak was a highly-skilled silversmith who 
was commissioned to make a highly 
decorated Bible for presentation to Queen 
Elizabeth II during Her Majesty’s State Visit 
to Ethiopia in 1965. Yehudit died on June 
19th 1995 and Yitzhak on April 17th 2015. 


Shlomo Josef Pikkel and his wife Brakha 
were deported to Auschwitz in May/June 
1944, together with their eight year-old 
grandson Moshe Berkovic, who had been 
left in their care when his mother Malka 
travelled to Budapest and all three will 
have been murdered shortly after arrival. 

Bela (or Berl) Pikkel was born in Huszt 
on January 24 th 1909 and trained as a 
cantor. He married Tirzah Fiksler, who 
was born in Berlin. They lived in the historic 
town of Koszeg, on the Hungarian/Austrian 
border, where they had two daughters, 
Blanka and Rozsi and a son, who was 
born shortly before their deportation and 
has no known name. Bela is believed to 
had been conscripted into the 
Reichsarbeitsdienst, a civilian labour 
service, for twenty months, although it’s not 
clear whether he was known to be Jewish. 

In any event, he was arrested on May 13 th 
1944 and deported first to Auschwitz and 
then to Buchenwald concentration camp, 
where he died on February 20 th 1945. 

Tirzah and the three children were also 
deported to Auschwitz, where they were 
murdered shortly after arrival. 

Helene (or Hencsi) Pikkel is believed to 
have been born on January 14 th 1915 
(unconfirmed) and lived and worked in 
Budapest during the war, before escaping 
from the city on the ‘’ 206 with her husband 
Eugene Rubin and her sister Dori. It is said 


that the family 
for whom Dori 
worked had 
paid for her 
‘ticket’ on the 
train and that, 
when an 
elderly 

member of the 
family chose 
not to go, Helene was allowed to take her 
place and went on to emigrate to Israel. 

Lili (or Leah) Pikkel was born in Huszt on 
October 24 th 1918, just four days before 
Czechoslovakia was founded. She is said 
to have had some deformity of the spine 
and was rather short but described as 
having a beautiful face. Lili was another 
member of the family to live and work in 
Budapest during the war and, once it was 
over, was in a Displaced Persons Camp in 
Italy, where she met her future husband, 
Emanuel Salomon from Bucharest. They 
moved to Palestine as illegal immigrants in 
1948. 

Dori Pikkel was born in Chust on June 6 th 
1920 and, although very religious, had 
wanted to travel to Palestine before the war 
but, like Baruch, her father Josef had been 
strongly opposed to this. During the war, 
she worked for a family in Budapest, 
escaping from the city on the ‘Kasztner 
Train’ 207 . She emigrated to Israel, where 



The 'Kasztner Train' 
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she met her husband Bineth, who had 
been in Palestine since 1939. They had at 
least one child, a daughter named Brakha, 
with a family in Tel Aviv. Dori Pikkel died in 
1980. 

Elias Pikkel was born in Chust on May 23 rd 
1924 but, despite his father’s many efforts, 
turned away from Judaism and, at the age 
of about sixteen, is said to have helped 
himself to his mother’s housekeeping 
money from a tin in the kitchen and run 
away to Budapest, joining a theatre group 
there. However, he was in the main ghetto 
and also spent time at an internment camp 
at Kistarcsa, before returning to the city 
and, like many others, hiding in different 
apartments until the Russian siege was 
over. Eventually, he managed to reach 
Vienna and spent time in the displaced 
persons’ camp set up in the Rothschild 
Hospital. He had been interrogated and 
tortured so badly that it is understood he 
was unable to have children. However, he 
married and he and his wife Suzie 
emigrated first to Chile and later to Brazil, 
having changed his name to Julio. 

Sara (or Suri) Pikkel was born cl 926 and 
is recalled as having suffered from a 
stomach complaint which required surgery. 
However, this failed to resolve the problem 
and she was already unwell when she was 
deported to Auschwitz in May/June 1944 
with other family members and was very 


weak on arrival at the camp. Her sister 
Mimi did her best to make her look healthier 
by pinching her cheeks and also supported 
her during the long rollcall periods and tried 
to get her extra food rations. However, she 
continued to deteriorate and was eventually 
removed to the ‘hospital’ and, presumably, 
from there to the gas chambers. 

Mimi Pikkel (later known as Franciska) 
was born in Chust on April 15 th 1928 and, 
aged sixteen, was deported to Auschwitz in 
May/June 1944. On arrival, she was 
separated from her parents and her cousin 
Moshe Berkovic and selected for work, 
together with hundreds of other girls and 
young women awaiting transportation to 
labour camps. She was transported to the 
camp at Markirsch WeiBwasser (now Bfla 
Voda), 119 miles (191 kms) to the west on 
the Czech/Polish border. As the Russian 
advance approached, she was taken by 
train to northern Germany, most probably to 
Hamburg and was rescued there, taken by 
train to Padborg in Denmark and across the 
border into Sweden, where she settled. She 
was married first to Sam Ashman, with 
whom she had a son named Mario and 
then to Kurt Levy, with whom she had a 
second son, named Ronald. 

Eva Pikkel was born on April 1 st 1930 in 
Chust and deported to Auschwitz in 
May/June 1944. There was a separate 
barracks for children over the age of two, 


many of whom starved to death. However, 
although Eva was placed in the childrens’ 
barracks, she somehow managed to get on 
the same transport as her older sister Mimi 
and eventually accompanied her to 
Sweden. There she married Lennart Byk, 
with whom she had three children, two sons 
named Jorgen and Clarence and a 
daughter named Madeleine. 

At Beau Bassin Prison in Mauritius, the 
remaining 1,307 refugees left the island in 
August 1945, bound for Palestine. They left 
behind one hundred and twenty seven who 
had died between January 1941 and July 
1945 and were buried in the Jewish Section 
of St. Martin Cemetery. 

Thelma Field changed her name and that 
of her son John Patrick to Berkeley in 1950 
and continued working for the British Civil 
Service until her retirement, when she 
moved to the South Coast of England, took 
up bell-ringing and enjoyed travelling until 
the onset of dementia for eleven years. She 
passed away in Bognor Regis, West 
Sussex in 2007, aged 91, never knowing 
that her son had finally found his father’s 
family. 

Thelma Field’s mother Charlotte Agnes 
Field passed away in Worthing, West 
Sussex in 1978, aged 96. 
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STILL REMEMBERED. 

...at Agde, in the South of France, where 
those who escaped the occupation of their 


...in Prague, in the Czech Republic, at the 
church of St Cyril and St Methodius in 
Resslova Street, where the Operation 
Anthropoid team made their last stand... 


...at Auschwitz-Birkenau, in Poland, to 
which seven thousand, four hundred and 
ninety-seven men, women and children 
from Chust, together with those from 
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Sekemice, were deported in 1944, an 
identical cattle truck stands alongside the 
unloading ramp as a memorial to all those 
from the region who perished there. 


country first gathered to fight the enemy 


...and at Liben, in Prague, close to the spot 
where Reinhard Heydrich was assassinated 


The six stones from England on a nearby 
sleeper, each with a hole through the middle 
were placed there for Baruch, Sara, Moshe, 
Lfpu and Beylcsu Gluck, for Moshe Berkovic 
and the other family members who died, at 
the conclusion of my ‘pilgrimage’ in 2010. 















...at Royal Leamington Spa, in England, 
where the Free Czechoslovak Army was 
based from October 1940 until May 1942, 
the town erected a memorial dedicated to 
all Czechoslovak soldiers, airmen and 
patriots who fell in World War 2 and in 
tribute to the volunteers from the Free 
Czechoslovak Army stationed in the town 
who were parachuted into their homeland 
to rid it of the tyrant SS General Heydrich. 

The memorial in the town’s Jephson 
Gardens, which takes the form of a fountain 
in the shape of a parachute, bears the 
following inscription: 

“Two of them, Yan Kubis and Yosef Gabcik 
accomplished their mission in May 1942. 
They and their companions laid down their 
lives for freedom.” 

The memorial was unveiled in a ceremony 
in 1968, accompanied by a marchpast by 
Czechslovak Army veterans (middle, right). 

Every year, a wreath-laying takes place, 
attended by the Czech and Slovak military 
attaches, local civic dignitaries, the 
descendents of those veterans who settled 
in the town and members of the 
Leamington Local History Group. 




In 2018, the fountain was restored 
and rededicated, with a ceremony at 
which representatives of the 
Embassies of the Czech and Slovak 
Republics, Czechoslovak Army 
veterans and local supporters who 
had raised funds to support the work 
were present. A new information 
panel gives further details, including 
Operation Anthropoid. 
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...in New Jersey in the USA, at the Floral 
Park Cemetery, Monmouth Junction, where 
many family members are buried 
(photographs courtesy of Barry Glick). 




RENDER UNTO THEM 
A RECOMPENSE. 0 LORD, 
CCORDING TO THE WORK 
OF THEIR HANDS. 


MAY this MONUMENT STAND 
AS A PERPETUAL MEMORIAL TO 
OUR DEAR PARENTS, WIVES. 
CHILDREN, BROTHERS. SISTERS, 
AND ALL HOLY MEMBERS OF 
THE CONGREGATIONS OF 


CHUST 


AND VICINITY 

WHO WERE SLAUGHTERED AND 
BURNED BY THE NAZIS AND. 
THEIR HENCHMEN c:.- 
1V40 -1945 nisifi 


...in the cemetery in Holon, south of Tel 
Aviv in Israel, where the Association of 
Former Inhabitants of Chust and its 
Surrounding Villages unveiled this 
monument in memory of the victims of the 
Holocaust on September 24 th 1989. 



...and, finally, in the Valley of Communities 
at Yad Vashem, the World Holocaust 
Remembrance Centre in Jerusalem, Israel. 
Here, over 5000 names of cities, towns and 
villages are engraved on 107 walls of rock, 
a total of over 100,000 Hebrew and Latin 
letters. 
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At the entrance, an inscription reads: 

"This memorial commemorates the Jewish 
communities destroyed by Nazi Germany and 
its collaborators, and the few which suffered 
but survived in the shadow of the Holocaust. 
For more than one thousand years, Jews 
lived in Europe, organizing communities to 
preserve their distinct identity. In periods of 
relative tranquility, Jewish culture flourished, 
but in periods of unrest, Jews were forced to 
flee. Wherever they settled, they endowed 
the people amongst whom they lived with 
their talents. Here their stories will be told.." 
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FAMILY VOICES 


In 1994, filmmaker Steven Spielberg set out 
on a mission, to record video testimonies of 
as many Holocaust survivors as possible. 

By 1999, his Shoah Foundation had 
conducted almost 52,000 interviews. In 
2005, a partnership was founded with the 
University of Southern California as the 
USC Shoah Foundation Institute for Visual 
History and Education, under the auspices 
of which its role has been extended to 
include other genocides. 

The Visual History Archive now contains 
more than 54,000 testimonies of the 
survivors and witnesses of genocide. Some 
are accessible online, while the majority 
can be viewed at centres throughout the 
world. There are three centres each in both 
Great Britain and Israel and more than 130 
across the United States. 

Five family members contributed to the 
archive, Joseph Glick, Harry Glick, Martin 
Glick, Lilly Tirsch and Helen Klein. 

Their extended interviews ranged from 
memories of their parents and life at home, 
to details of their experiences during the 
Holocaust and how they had survived. 


Lilly Tirsch's testimony was recorded in 
Delray Beach, Florida, USA on 
Wednesday October 25 th 1995 




Joseph Glick's testimony was recorded in 
Jacksonville, Florida, USA on 
Sunday April 20th 1997 


Helen Klein's testimony was recorded in 
Miami Beach, Florida, USA on 
Tuesday January 9 th 1996 


Martin Glick's testimony was recorded in 
Delray Beach, Florida, USA on 
Wednesday October 11 th 1995 
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The subject of the Holocaust presents 
particular problems in researching and 
documenting the lives of individuals who 
were caught up in this most terrible episode 
of recent history. Amongst the remaining 
survivors, there are many who have never 
spoken of their experiences, were unable to 
do so and whose testimony remains 
unheard. There are others who, in complete 
contrast, feel compelled to speak, not for 
their own benefit, in order to help relieve 
the pain, but to ensure that the past is not 
forgotten and, perhaps most important of 
all, to give a voice to those whom they 
loved who perished. 

In attempting to compile this particular 
family history, a tremendous debt of 
gratitude is owed to all those who have 
helped in so many different ways. It would 
never have been possible without the 
assistance of a great many people, ranging 
from close relatives to complete strangers. 

It would be impossible to mention everyone 
but the following are amongst those who 
have made the greatest contribution. 

The advent of the internet and digital 
communication has transformed family 
history research, nowhere more so than for 
those with a Jewish heritage. The 
JewishGen community is a vital resource 
that has provided more information and 


assistance than any other source outside 
the family. Having been a member since 
2000, the daily JewishGen Discussion 
Group postings and the Special Interest 
Groups for Hungary, Austria- 
Czechoslovakia and Sub-Carpathia have 
yielded an enormous amount of 
information. The hundreds of contacts 
made as a result of these communications 
have led to many discoveries that would 
otherwise never have occurred. 

The opportunity to post images on its 
ViewMate facility has enabled documents 
and inscriptions to be translated and the 
identification of photographs. 

The major international institutions 
concerned with the Holocaust have also 
yielded invaluable support, the most 
important of these being: 

• Yad Vashem, the World Holocaust 
Remembrance Centre in Jerusalem, 
which generously provided the 
census conducted in Chust in 1944, 
access to the Shoah Victims’ 

Names Database and images 

• the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in Washington, 
which supplied the ship’s manifest 
for the SS Aghios Nicolaos 

• the International Tracing Service at 
Bad Arolsen in Germany, the 
repository for many of the 
documents recording the movement 


of family members from 1945, their 
presence in Displaced Persons’ 
Camps and their subsequent 
immigration and 

• the Wiener Library in London 

Amongst the other primary sources of 
information, the most significant include: 

• the Shoah Foundation’s 
videorecorded testimonies by 
Joseph Glick, Harry Glick, Martin 
Glick, Lilly Tirsch and Helen Klein 
and also Shmuel Glick’s personal 
story, translated from Hebrew. 

• birth records from Huszt/Chust 
1898-1901, 1905, 1907-1910, 1911, 
1913, 1914-1917, 1919-1921 and 
1926-1927 obtained by Jordan 
Auslander 

• birth records from Uzhgorod and 
Vynohradiv obtained by Ukrainian 
researcher Alexander Dunai 

• the typewritten carbon copy 
manuscript of Die Alijah von 
Bratislava nach Mauritius, written by 
Dr Aaron Zwergbaum and given to 
his fellow captive Joseph Glick 

• Thelma Berkeley’s diaries, 1927- 
1947 

Another is the Yizkor Memorial Book of 
Chust and surrounding villages, the English 
version of which was first published in 
2002. Its editor, Zvi Menshel, who my wife 
and I were privileged to meet in Israel, was 
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extremely supportive and kindly gave his 
full permission to use any of the material. 

Other valuable sources include: 

• Czechoslovakia Fights for Freedom, 
an account of the campaign in 
France, published in London during 
the early years of the war 

• Vojensky ustredm archiv, the Military 
Central Archive in Prague, for 
supplying service records and other 
details for Jakub Berkovic and 
Joseph Glick 

• the national census records for 
England and Wales 

• Richard Gaskell’s list of those 
serving with the Free Czechoslovak 
Army who were evacuated from 
France in 1940 and brought to 
England and also the Brigade’s war 
diaries 

• The British Broadcasting Corporation 
for wartime radio transcripts 

Background information has been drawn 
from a wide variety of sources including the 
eminent British historian, the late Sir Martin 
Gilbert, the late Professor Randolph L 
Braham, one of the world’s leading experts 
on the Holocaust in Hungary, Marshall 
Katz, Michael Honey, Paul H Silverstone, a 
respected naval historian with a special 
interest in illegal immigration to Palestine 
and Lilly Segelstein, a fellow prisoner at 
Reichenbach with Helen Klein. 


I am indebted to Richard Pinard of Radio 
Free Europe in Prague for his patience in 
providing translations of Czech documents 
and records, Carlos Rodriguez for 
deciphering those of my mother’s diary 
entries that were written in Gregg 
Shorthand, Jana Stylarkova of the Mestske 
museum a galerie Breclav for assistance 
with Malka’s story, Renee Payne for 
research on Andre Buchet, Berengere 
Bonnaud, Chef du service Archives & 
Documentation at Ville d'Agde, for 
photographs of the camp there, Julie 
Salamon for information on her father, the 
“handsome” doctor who called on Lilly in 
1935/6, Cindy Lowe for the wartime history 
of Colwyn Bay, Ted Gosling for information 
on the camp at Seaton and to Jiri (Chris) 
and Jirina Pavel, Michael Kalas and Alan 
Griffin in Leamington Spa and Dr George 
Scott of the Memorial Association of Free 
Czechoslovak Veterans for their help and 
encouragement. 

I must also acknowledge my gratitude to 
Valeriy Shevchenko, the local guide and 
translator, without whom the two visits to 
present-day Khust could well have been an 
unmitigated disaster! 

In many respects, compiling this family 
history has been a collective effort by, and 
on behalf of, the wider family. Their 
unselfish support has been unstinting. 
Naturally, some have been able to 


contribute more than others, depending 
upon their individual circumstances and the 
extent of the relevant information, 
documents and photographs at their 
disposal. 

Whilst hesitating to single out particular 
individuals, I feel I must mention some of 
those whose contribution has been 
especially valuable. Many of the family 
images have come from the extraordinary 
cache of pre-war and wartime photographs 
taken by Harry Glick and provided by his 
son Barry. How these came to have 
survived, given Harry’s wartime 
experiences, remains a complete mystery 
but this family history would have been very 
much poorer without them. Other cousins 
also generously supplied images. 

Much of the information and all of the 
photographs of Gedaliah Glucks’ family 
have been provided by his grand-daughter 
Henrietta Kestenbaum from Toronto in 
Canada, with whom regular contact began 
in 2003, or from Hedy Resnick. Similarly, 
much of the Pikkel family story has come 
from Malka’s sister Mimmi in Sweden, via a 
researcher Carolyn Ostberg, based on the 
island of Lidingo, near Stockholm, who was 
already working on her behalf and 
contacted me in 2013. She has also been 
extremely helpful in adding valuable detail 
to Helen Klein’s own account of her 
experiences on arrival in Sweden and at 
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Rabbi Jakobsen’s school.coincidentally 

also on Lidingo. My nephews Oded and Avi 
have been unstinting in their support, not 
only in providing the details of Yehudit and 
Yitzhak’s wartime experiences but also 
other invaluable insights into the wider 
family history, with advice and assistance 
regarding the format and content of this 
publication. 

In stark contrast with a great many other 
local families, the Yizkor Memorial Book 
had just three short sentences that referred 
to my grandfather Baruch and his family. All 
that anyone would learn from the principal 
source of information on the town’s Jewish 
community before the Holocaust was that 
they lived near the soccer field, that Baruch 
was Gedaliah Gluck’s brother, that he had 
a grocery store and he and his un-named 
wife had children of both sexes. It was this 
that, right from the start, motivated me to 
gather every scrap of information that I 
could and, wherever possible, to pursue 
even the smallest detail in the hope of 
verifying faint memories of long ago. 

A good example was the story that Lilly, 
Shoshana and Helen had been flown from 
the south of France, on a non-stop night 
flight to an airfield in Israel in November 
1948. However, no-one seemed to know 
anything about it. I appealed far and wide 
for information, but without success. 


Then, shortly before I would have had to 
abandon this tiny detail in order to complete 
the book, one of my aviation contacts in the 
USA made several suggestions and....at 
last....there was confirmation, even though 
the precise aircraft type has yet to be 
completely verified! 

However, it has been the unique first-hand 
personal experiences of the survivors that 
made all the difference when trying to 
create a picture of what family life was 
really like before their lives were so brutally 
disrupted. Meeting, and having the 
opportunity to speak with Joseph, with 
Shoshana, whom I shall always think of as 
Blimcsu, with Shmuel, with Martin and with 
Helen who, once again, will always be 
Hencsi, has provided both the necessary 
inspiration and the encouragement to finally 
complete this sixteen year long project. 

Finally, there is the unique contribution of 
my dearest Aunt Lilly. Whilst I was 
extremely fortunate in finally making 
contact with the family whilst seven of my 
father’s surviving siblings were still alive 
and having the very great privilege of 
visiting and speaking with six of them, it 
was my relationship with Lilly Tirsch and 
her devoted husband Rudy that, ultimately, 
had the most significant impact. There was 
an extra special bond from the outset. This 
was strengthened, year on year, by the 
many hundreds of hours spent exploring 


her remarkable store of memories. This 
extraordinary woman was absolutely 
determined that future generations of the 
family must have the opportunity to learn 
about their ancestors, that her parents 
should never be forgotten and I have done 
my utmost to honour that wish. 

Despite my best efforts, there may be 
errors for which I take full responsibility. 
There will most certainly be omissions, 
which unfortunately cannot be avoided. 

Above all, I owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Michele, my wife of 50+ years, for her 
patience and support. The search for my 
‘other’ family and the life-changing 
consequences that followed that discovery 
was something that neither of us could ever 
have anticipated. 

Despite that, and the fact that the work of 
researching and compiling the family 
history occupied far more time than either 
of us might ever have imagined, she acted 
throughout as a ‘critical friend’, enduring the 
thousands of hours I spent at the computer, 
whilst editing successive drafts herself and 
always ready to give advice. 

Hopefully, everyone who has contributed to 
From Whence We Came will feel 
reasonably satisfied with the result and that 
future generations will appreciate what has 
been documented on their behalf. 
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The family bicycle 


Harry near Huszt with 
Mikos Davidovic on 
Saturday January 13 th 
1940 


A FAMILY ALBUM 


Harry (top) and Martin (middle right), with the 
hill in Chust known as Schloss Berg 


Harry (middle) with two 
of his friends, collecting 
blackberries (left) 


Shoshana in Huszt on 
Sunday September 10 th 
1939 (right) 


Friends and family 


As mentioned 
earlier, the family is 
extremely fortunate 
to have such a 
wonderful collection 
of photographs 
from the 1930s and 
40s. It is Harry who 
we have to thank 
for many of these, although other members 
of the family were sometimes allowed to 
use his camera. This small selection of 
images range from relaxing with friends in 
Chust and life in the DP Camps, to the 
post-war lives of the survivors in Israel. 


(I to r) Lilly, Blimcsu, Harry with a girlfriend 


Lilly, Harry and Shoshana at home 


and Lilly's friend Rozika Liebovic in Chust 
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n uniform 


In the DP Camp 


Martin, (top, left) with US 
Army officers, most probably 
at Bremen-Grohn in 1949, 
shortly before he left for the 
USA. 


Harry, on duty on the Syrian border 


Harry (7 th from right) at Gabersee DP Camp, probably 
in early 1948 prior to the establishment of the State 
of Israel, during a demonstration calling for 
unrestricted entry to Palestine 


Joseph, probably in Plzen, 1945/6 


Jakub, on a 
beach, probably 
near Leigh-on-Sea 
in England, in 
September 1945 


Harry, while serving in the police force in Upper 
Galilee in the early 1950s (4 th from right) 








Shmuel (centre, right) on Tuesday October 12 1937 











(Ito r) Helen, Baruch, Yitzhak, a friend of Miriam's, 
Abe, Miriam and Tsvi 


(adults standing I to r) Helen, Harry, Rachel, Shmuel, Chaim and Esti 
(children, back row, centre) Chaim and Esti's son Tsvi, (middle row, I to r) Chaim and Esti's daughter 
Miriam, Shmuel and Rachel's daughter Yardena and son Igal, (front row, I to r) Harry and Helen's sons 
Baruch and Abe, Lilly and Rudy's son Michael and Shmuel and Rachel's son Baruch 
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APPENDIX 


Many of the names that appear throughout 
this book are of Hungarian origin, often with 
Yiddish equivalents and family nicknames. 
Hungarian is a unique language, with no 
major similarities to any other language in 
the world. Inevitably, the pronunciation of 
these names may therefore present some 
problems for the reader. What is more, the 
Hungarian alphabet has no fewer than 
forty-four letters, nearly twice the number in 
English and employs diacritical marks, such 
as accents and umlauts, which also affect 
pronounciation. For family members born 
after the creation of Czechoslovakia in 
1918, other linguistic elements can affect 
the spelling and pronunciation of their 
names. The symbol known as a hacek 
(pronounced ha-chek) appears in the form 
of an inverted circumflex, as in Berkovic 
and the Czech alphabet has a total of forty- 
two letters 

In the following Who’s Who section, the 
names of family members are listed in 
alphabetical order, using the familial names 
that appear in Parts One to Four. To avoid 
confusion because the same given names 
are used for many different individuals, the 
names of parents and partners are also 
included, together with any guidance on 
pronunciation and a note of the page on 
which the name is first mentioned. 


WHO’S WHO? 

Abraham Rubinstein (page 33), married to 
Rivka Berkovic and father of Josef 
Rubinstein. 

Aizik Leibovic (page 32, pronounced Leebo- 
vitch), husband of Etye Berkovic. 

Aranka Gliick (page 9), daughter of 
Gedaliah Gluck and Sara Lovy. 



Gedaliah's family (left to right) Lilly, Aranka, Armin, Blimcsu 
and Hencsi C1930-1 


Aranka Gliick (page 11), daughter of Jeno 
Gliick, wife of Laszlo Mauskopf. 

Aranka Friedman (page 9), daughter of 
Zalman Leib Friedman, second wife of 
Gedaliah Gluck. 

Aranka Gliick, (page 18), daughter of 
Baruch and Sara Gluck. 

Arie Gliick (page 11), son of Jeno and Fani 
Gluck. 

Armin Gliick (page 9), son of Gedaliah and 
Sara Lovy. (see right) 

Ban Rubinstein 
(page 33), son of 
Abraham Rubinstein, 
brother of Josef 
Rubinstein. 

Baruch Gliick (page 
6, pronounced Baa-rukh ), 
son of Majer Hersch/ 

Herman Gluck, 
husband of Sara 
Berkovic. 

Bella/Blanka 
Friedman, (page 12), daughter of Zalman 
Leib Friedman. 

Berl Pikkel known as Bela (page 46), son of 
Shlomo Josef Pikkel, husband of Tirtsa. 
Beylcsu Gliick (page 19, pronounced Bail- 
choo), daughter of Baruch Gliick. 

Blimcsu Gliick (page 9, pronounced Blim-choo), 
daughter of Gedaliah Gliick and Sara Lovy. 
Blimcsu Gliick (page 18, pronounced Blim- 
choo), daughter of Baruch Gliick, wife of 
Rudolf Sonntag. 
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Brakha Pikkel (page 46), daughter of 
Shmuel Marton, wife of Shlomo Josef 
Pikkel and mother of Margaretta Pikkel. 
Brayna Prizant (page 93), daughter of 
Tsvi/Hersch Prizant. 

Chaim Prizant (page 93, pronounced Khyem), 
son of Tsvi/Hersch Prizant, husband of Esti 
Gluck, (see below, with Esti, Miriam and Tsvi.) 



Dori Pikkel (page 46), daughter of Shlomo 
Josef Pikkel, sister of Margaretta Pikkel. 
Edit Gliick (page 9), daughter of Gedaliah 
Gluck and Sara Lovy. 

Emil Prizant (page 93), son of Tsvi/Hersch 
Prizant. 

Elias Pikkel (page 46), son of Shlomo Josef 
Pikkel, brother of Margaretta Pikkel. 

Erno Gliick (page 11), son of Jeno Gluck, 
husband of Lentzi Altheim. 

Esther Berkovic (page 8), daughter of 
Yakov Berkovics, wife of Josef Rubinstein. 
Esther Gliick (page 11), daughter of Majer 
Hersch/Herman Gliick, wife of Zalman Leib 
Friedman. 


Eszter Berkovic known as Esti (page 17), 
daughter of Baruch Berkovic, wife of Chaim 
Prizant.(Birth record below) 



Etye/Eydya Berkovic (page 8, pronounced Eh- 
teeah), daughter of Yakov Berkovics, wife of 
Aizik Leibovic. 

Eva Pikkel known as Feyge (page 46, 
pronounced Fay-ghee), daughter of Shlomo 
Josef Pikkel, sister of Margaretta Pikkel. 
Fani Asher (page 6), second wife of Jeno 
Gliick. 

Fanya Davidovic (page 31), wife of Ize 
Davidovic. 

Flori Davidovic (page 31), wife of Shmuel 
Davidovic. 

Frida Leibovic (page 32), daughter of Aizik 
Leibovic. 

Gedaliah Gliick, (page 5, pronounced Ged- 
ariee-er), son of Majer Hersch/Herman 
Gluck, husband of Sara Lovy, Aranka Gluck 
and a third wife named llonka. 

Gyongyi Gliick, (page 9, pronounced Jern-jee), 
daughter of Gedaliah and llonka Gliick. 
Gyuri Mauskopf, (page 11, pronounced Jer- 
ree ), son of Laszlo and Aranka Mauskopf. 
Helen Feldmar (page 158), wife of Majer 
Hersch/Harry Gliick. 



Helen, Abe (10), Barry (12) and Harry Glick, 


December 3 rd 1960 in Brooklyn, New York 

Helena Herszkovic (page 9), cousin of Sara 
Gluck. 

Helena Berkovic known as Hadi (page 47), 
daughter of Jakub Berkovic, wife of Yitzhak 
Brener, (see below, with Lilly and Rudy Tirsch) 
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Helene Pikkel known as Hencsi (page 46), 
daughter of Shlomo Josef Pikkel, sister of 
Margaretta Pikkel. 

Hencsi Gluck (page 9, pronounced Hen-chee), 
daughter of Gedaliah Gluck and Sara Lovy. 
Hencsi Gluck (page 19, pronounced Hen-chee), 
daughter of Baruch Gluck, wife of Eliyahu 
Klein. 

Herman Berkovic known as Halu (page 47), 
son of Yankel Berkovic, husband of Tova 
Nachmani. 

Ilonka (maiden name unknown) (page 9), third 
wife of Gedaliah Gluck. 

Imre Gluck (page 11), son of Erno Gluck. 

Ize Davidovic (page 31), son of Moshe 
Davidovic. 

Jakub Prizant (page 93, pronounced Yah- 
koob), son of Tsvi/Hersch Prizant. 

Jeno Gluck (page 6, pronounced Yhen-o h) 
son of Majer Hersch/Herman Gluck, 
husband Of Sara (maiden name unknown) 
and subsequently to Fani Asher. 

Josef Friedman (page 12, pronounced 
Yoh-zef ), son of Zalman Leib 
Friedman. 

Josef Lovy (page 9, pronounced Yoh- 
zef), father of Sara Lovy. 

Josef Prizant (page 93, pronounced Yoh-zef), 
son of Tsvi/Hersch Prizant. 
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Lajcsu Gliick known as Lilly (page 18, 
pronounced Ligh-choo), daughter of Baruch 


Gliick, wife of Rudolf Tirsch. (Birth record 
bottom left) 

Laszlo Mauskopf (page 11 , pronounced Laz- 
low), son-in-law of Jeno Gliick, husband of 
Aranka Gluck. 

Leah Itzkovic (page 49, pronounced Lay-ah), 
daughter of Moshe Itzkovic. 

Lentzi Altheim, (page 11 ), daughter of 
Jakub Altheim, wife of Erno Gluck. 

Lili/Lea Gliick (page 9), daughter of 
Gedaliah Gluck and Sara Lovy. 

Lili/Lea Pikkel (page 46), daughter of 
Shlomo Josef Pikkel, sister of Margaretta 
Pikkel. 

Lilly Herszkovic (page 9), cousin 
of Sara Gliick. 

Lipu Gliick (page 19, pronounced 
Lee-poo), son of Baruch Gluck. 
Majer Hersch known as Harry 
(page 18, pronounced My-ar Hair-sh), 
son of Baruch Gluck, husband of 
Helen Feldmar and Ibboya Weisz. 
Margaretta Pikkel known as 
Malka and Hadi Berkovic Malka (page 46), daughter of 
in clothes made from Shlomo Josef Pikkel, wife of 
army uniforms Yankel Berkovic. 

Marike Gliick (page 11 , 
pronounced Maa-reeka), daughter of Erno 
Gliick. 

Marton Friedman (page 12, pronounced Marrh- 
ton), son of Zalman Leib Friedman. 

Marton Gliick known as Mordechai (page 5, 
pronounced Marrh-ton/Mor-de-kii), son of Majer 
Hersch/Herman Gluck, believed unmarried. 
Marton Asher Gliick, (page 18, pronounced 
Marrh-ton Ash-air), son of Baruch Gluck, 
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husband of Golda Jakobs. (Post-war id below) 
Michael Davidovic (page 31), son of Moshe 
Davidovic. 

Mimi Pikkel (page 46), daughter of Shlomo 
Josef Pikkel, sister of Margaretta Pikkel. 
Miriam Berkovic (page 8), daughter of 
Yakov Berkovics, wife of Moshe Davidovic. 
Miriam Prizant (page 94), daughter of Chaim 
Prizant, wife of Asher Torren. 

Mordechai Karacenti (page 11 7, pronounced 
Mor-dee-khy), father of Rachel Karacenti. 
Moshe Gliick (page 9, pronounced Moe-shay), 
son of Gedaliah Gluck and Sara Lovy. 
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Moshe Gllick (page 19, pronounced Moe-shay), 
son of Baruch Gluck. (Birth record below) 
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Moshe Davidovic (page 31, pronounced Moe- 


shay), husband of Miriam Berkovic. 

Moshe Itzkovic (page 49, pronounced Moe- 
shay), husband of Reizel Berkovic. 

Rachel Karacenti (page 117, pronounced 
Rack-el), daughter of Mordechai Karacenti, 
wife of Shmuel Gluck. 


Sara Pikkel known as Suri (page 46, 
pronounced Saa-rer ), daughter of Shlomo 
Josef Pikkel, sister of Margaretta Pikkel. 
Sara Vizel (page 5, pronounced Saa-rer) wife of 
Majer Hersch/Herman Gluck. 

Sara (page 6, maiden name unknown, pronounced 
Saa-rer), first wife of Jeno Gluck. 

Shlomo Josef Pikkel (page 46), son of 
Yakov Pikkel, husband of Brakha Marton. 
Shmuel Davidovic (page 31, pronounced Sh- 
mool), son of Moshe Davidovic. 

Shmuel Gllick (page 11, pronounced Sh-mool), 
son of Jeno and Fani Gluck. 


Reizel Berkovic (page 8, pronounced Right- 
sell), daughter of Yakov Berkovics, wife of 
Moshe Itzkovic. 

Rifka Hartstein (page 9), mother of Sara 
Lovy. 

Rifka Rubinstein (page 33), wife of 
Abraham Rubinstein, mother of Josef 
Rubinstein. 

Rosa/Ruzena Gluck, (page ii), daughter of 
Jeno and Fani Gluck. 

Ruchama Itzkovic known as Ruchi (page 
49), daughter of Moshe Itzkovic. 

Sara Gllick (page 7, pronounced Saa-rer), 
daughter of Yakov Berkovics, wife of 
Baruch Gluck. 

Sara Herszkovic (page 9, pronounced 
Saa-rer), sister of Beyla Berkovics, 
aunt of Sara Berkovic. 


Shmuel Gllick (page 18, pronounced Sh-mool), 
son of Baruch Gluck, husband of Rachel 
Karacenti. 

Sholem Prizant known as Sami (page 93), 
son of Tsvi/Hersch Prizant. 

Solem Davidovic (page 31), son of Moshe 
Davidovic. 

Tirtsa Pikkel (page 46, maiden name unknown), 
wife of Berl Pikkel. 

Yakov Berkovics (page 7), husband of 
Beyla (maiden name unknown), father of Sara 
Gluck. 



Sara Lovy (page 9, pronounced Saa-rer), first Yakov Berkovics’ death record from Vienna 

wife of Gedaliah Gluck, mother of Fani, 

Vilmosh, Mordechai and Frida Lovy. 


Yankel Berkovic known as Jakub (page 16), 
son of Baruch Gluck, husband of 
Margaretta Pikkel. 

Yankel Rubinstein (page 33), son of 
Abraham Rubinstein, brother of Josef 
Rubinstein. 

Yardena Gluck (page 117), daughter of 
Shmuel Gluck, wife of Michael Yanai. 

Yigal Gluck (page 117, pronounced Ee-gal), son 
of Shmuel Gluck. 

Yoszi Berkovic known as Josef (page 16, 
pronounced Yoshi), son of Baruch Gluck, 
husband of Marie Brownsteen. 

Zalman Leib Friedman (page 12), husband 
of Baruch Gluck’s sister Esther. 



Helen (centre) with two of her 'Lager 
Schwestern', Henyu and Lilli 
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The Budapest 'Yellow Star house' apartment block at 
Dozsa Gyorgy ut 17 in June 2018, (previously Arena ut 
17) where Lilly and Shoshana lived until October 1944. 


NOTES 


1 Chust and Vicinity: A Memorial Book of The 
Community , published by The Association of Former 
Inhabitants of Chust and Its Surrounding Villages, Hidekal 
Press Ltd., Tel Aviv 2002 (English version) 

2 Now located on Jaroslav Mudriy Street in Mukachevo, 
Zakarpats'ka oblast, Ukraine. 

3 The equivalent of Lieutenant Colonel. 

4 The use of the term 'gendarmes' may seem strange to 
those who only associate the term with armed 
paramilitary police in France. However, the Hungarian 
Royal Gendarmerie (Csendorseg) was a similar 
organisation, charged with maintaining law and order in 
rural Hungary, organised along military lines, with 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. Within 
Hungary, the Gendarmie played a key role in the 
deportations, handing over to the Germans at the 
border. They were often referred to as 'cock-feathers', 
referring to their feathered uniform headgear. 

5 Over 585,000 of the approximately 725,000 Jews 
questioned in the census of March/April 1941 had 
positively identified themselves as Hungarians! 

6 How many of these detailed instructions were actually 
intended to be followed to the letter is impossible to say. 
However, the reference to "a hospital train" seems more 
likely to have been a cynical fabrication, intended for 
consumption by Hungarian authorities and others likely 
to be taken in by each of the trains being marked "DA 
Umsiedler", or German worker-resettlement. 

PART ONE 

How it all began - an introduction to the Gluck family 

7 Sephardic Jews are the descendants of those from 
Spain, Portugal, North Africa and the Middle East, as 
opposed to Ashkenazic Jews, who came from France, 
Germany and Eastern Europe. 


8 Now Vynohradiv, in Ukraine but known by its Yiddish 
name of Seylesh or Selish by the family. 

9 Now known as Sighetu Marmatiei, where the Jewish 
community was led by the Teitelbaum family (see 
reference to Lipu in Part Two.) 

10 Marton once told Lilly that there were definitely 
Glucks in Vinohradiv who were related to the family. 
Other names for the same town are Szollos, Seylesh, 
Selish, Szevlyus, Szhelish, Seleusu Mare, Velky Sevlus, 
Wynohradiw, Beregszollos, Sasvar, Sevliush, Sevlyush, 
Sevljus, Sewlusz, Sollos, Winogradow and 
Horvinogradovo. 

11 At the time of writing, there are only known to be civil 
birth, marriage and death records for Huszt, Szeklencze, 
Kis Kupany and Nagyszollos for the years 1895 to 1934 
and no Jewish records dating back before 1895, although 
there are Jewish birth records for the Nagyszollos 
synagogue for the previous twenty-four years and Jewish 
marriage and birth records there from 1882 to 1895. 
Unfortunately, many of these are incomplete. 

12 May also have been known by her Yiddish name Etil. 

13 Although this might suggest that these two 'family 
names' might have originated from the Berkovic side of 
the family, they also occur elsewhere amongst the 
Glucks. 

14 Although this was the address in 1931, by 1938 the 
street had changed to L.N. Tolstoja 5, replacing the name 
of a Ukrainian writer with an even more famous Russian 
one. 

15 After the fall of Rome and during the medieval period, 
it was the Jewish population that kept the tradition of 
foie gras alive. Goose meat served as an excellent 
source of nutrition and the animal also provided cooking 
fat that conformed to Jewish law. Wherever Jews 


moved across Europe during the Middle Ages, they 
brought with them the tradition of goose fattening. 

16 See Leviticus Chapter 23, verse 42. "And ye shall take 
you on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches 
of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows 
of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days." 

17 A festival that celebrates the liberation of Jerusalem in 
163BC by Jewish warriors known as the Maccabees. 

18 A spinning top with four sides, used in a gambling 
game, usually played for nuts, chocolate or small coins. 
The family would make them by melting down the lead 
from the tops of lemonade and soda bottles in a spoon 
on the kitchen fire, before pouring it into a home-made 
wooden mould held together with string. 

19 An unleavened bread, in the form of large crackers, 
often square and corrugated. 

20 The Jewish 'coming of age' ceremony for 13 year-old 
boys. 

21 Confusingly, pages 133/134 of the Yizkor Book 
describe Laci Mauskopf as a wealthy man, living with his 
family in a large house on Masarykova, the main street in 
the town and working in the timber trade. With the 
German takeover, he was chosen to act as an 
intermediary between the Gestapo, the Jewish Council 
and the heads of the ghetto. Whether this is the same 
person is not entirely clear, although he is described as a 
secular, liberal Jew, something that Lilly also 
emphasised. Also, the Central Database of Shoah 
Victims' Names at Yad Vashem, only lists one Laci 
Mauskopf from Chust. 

22 Also known as a chazzan, who leads the synagogue 
congregation in singing or chanting prayers. 

23 Also known as Podkarpatska Rus 1 . The region briefly 
declared its independence as the Republic of Carpatho- 
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Ukraine in March 1939, but was soon annexed by the 
Hungarians and remained Hungarian territory until 1944. 

PART TWO 
Everyday life in Huszt 

24 A shtetl was the name given to the predominantly 
Jewish towns and villages of Central and Eastern Europe 
before World War 2. 

25 A Hebrew name from Genesis 30.13 "And Leah said, 
Happy am I, for the daughters will call me blessed: and 
she called his name Asher." 

26 During the early stages of researching the family 
history, there was correspondence with Bernat Berk, 
eldest of the five sons, in Scottsdale, Arizona, who 
remembered a little of the Gluck family and went to 
school with Moshe.. 

27 The family name is pronounced Enyedi. 

28 According to the Yizkor Book, Giba Hartstein was to 
become was a dentist by profession, immigrated to Israel 
after the war and practiced in Ramat Gan. 

29 The most important ritual observance for Jews, a day 
of rest, from dusk on Friday to dusk on Saturday. 

30 The word by which Lilly remembered the room being 
called, even when used as a bedroom. 

31 Or cholent. 

32 The combined equivalent of junior high and high 
schools in the USA and grammar schools in Britain. 

33 Also on Krasna Street was the family home of Gabriel 
Heller, who survived Auschwitz and was the first to 
contribute to the creation of a permanent monument to 
the Holocaust victims of Chust and the surrounding area 
in the cemetery at Holon, south of Tel Aviv (see page x). 

34 Note the use of the letter 'R' before Baruch's name. 
This is an abbreviation of 'Reb', a title of respect, 
signifying someone who had achieved a certain status 
within the Jewish community and would be a prominent 
member of the synagogue. Once, when a meeting had 
been called to choose a new rabbi, Baruch was collected 
from the family home and taken there in a pony and 
trap, known as afijaker. 


35 Zionism is the movement, founded in 1896, to re¬ 
establish a Jewish homeland in the historic Land of Israel. 

36 A small synagogue, where Jews gather to study 
religious writings. 

37 Yoszi recalled that, since there was no filtration system 
and few homes would have had running water or baths, 
the water in the mikveh would often have a scum on the 
surface and frequently smelled. In winter, Baruch would 
sometimes break the ice on the nearby river in order 
that he could immerse himself there and Yoszi would 
occasionally accompany him. 

38 Only Majer Hersch and Beylcsu had blue eyes. 

39 Now Vyshkovo. 

40 The water source is understood to have dried up 
during the Soviet era, due to the effects of mercury 
mining in the area, but the spa was renovated in 2003/4. 

41 A prayer shawl worn by many Jewish males, especially 
on Shabbat and other special days. 

42 According to a Yad Vashem testimony submitted by 
Blimcsu Sontag 

43 Now Lvivska Street. 

44 The Jewish bible, law and teachings. 

45 Rivka and Abraham Rubinstein were Sara's aunt and 
uncle, hence Joe being Esther's cousin. 

46 Most probably a diminutive for the Hungarian male 
name Ban. 

47 The long, curled sidelocks worn by many Orthodox 
Jewish boys and men. 

48 By a strange coincidence, in the 1500s Toddington had 
links with the Mordaunt family, owners of Walton Hall, 
where Jakub was based during World War 2.. 

49 Now redeveloped as a hostel at 37 Tavistock Place, 
London, England, WC1H 9SE 

50 Someone who makes, or more likely sells, women's 
hats. 

51 The ceremonial guardians of the Tower of London, 
responsible for protecting the British Crown Jewels. 

52 The red-coated elderly British Army veterans whose 
home is the 300 year-old Royal Hospital Chelsea in the 
heart of London. 
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53 Indicating that they were still at school. 

54 Located near the Royal Courts of Justice, the original 
church on the site was probably founded by the Danes in 
the 9 th century. However, the present building was 
designed by the famous British architect Sir Christopher 
Wren and finished in 1682. Very badly damaged during 
an air raid on May 10 th 1941, it was restored and is now 
the Central Church of the Royal Air Force. 

55 An archipelago of some seventy islands off the far 
north of Scotland. 

56 British Library of Political and Economic Science, 
London School of Economics 

57 Usually referred to at that time as 'a two up, two 
down'. 

58 This is reminiscent of many of the small houses along 
Zatkovicova, between the Rika River bridge and the 
town, some of which still have vines growing over metal 
frames that shade the front yard. 

59 The equivalent of a Certified Public Accountant in 
Israel and the USA. 

60 Then one twentieth of a £ and worth just over 
E3.00GBP at 2015 prices. 

PART FOUR 

Meanwhile....back in Eastern Europe 

61 To complicate things even further, Hust is the 
Romanian name for the town! 

62 It has not proved possible to confirm the precise 
identity and location of this village, although one 
possibility is that it was Vyshkova, where Sara went to 
rest and benefit from the thermal spring. 

63 Now Velyatyn. 

64 Satmar is now the largest Hassidic dynasty in the world, 
characterised by extreme religious rigidity, rejection of 
modern culture and fierce anti-Zionism. 

65 According to the 1931 telephone directory. 

66 She was originally known by her Yiddish name Feyge, 
but later took to calling herself Eva and has done so ever 
since. 



67 Always known at home and at school at Mimi, but 
whose Yiddish name was Frimet. Later known as 
Franciska and in Sweden as Mimmi. 

68 Someone in the Jewish community who is specially 
trained to perform the ritual slaughter of animals for 
kosher consumption. 

69 Most likely the building on the right in the photograph 
of Etta, Lilly, Sara, Blimcsu, Brayna and Beylcsu on page 
95. 

70 Green Street. 

71 Literally 'preparation', for immigrating to Israel. 

72 A collective community settlement in Palestine/Israel, 
typically centred on agriculture. 

73 Both Leah and Ruchi Itzkovic survived the war, one 
living in Israel and the other in New York. 

74 Count Pal Janos Ede Teleki de Szek was the Flungarian 
Prime Minister, a dedicated anti-Semite but committed 
to maintaining Hungary's autonomy. When he heard of 
the invasion of Yugoslavia, he shot himself, leaving a 
suicide note that made quite clear his belief that the 
country had broken its word. 

75 Then the equivalent of $7500. 

76 A term, written as Entjungferung, that appears inn 
many German documents. 

77 The next village to the south-east, now known as 
Steblivka. 

PART FIVE 
Jakub's Story 

78 Berl Pikkel was born in Huszt in 1911 and married to 
Tirza nee Fiksler, born in Berlin in 1912. 

79 Despite its Greek name, the ship was actually built in 
Scotland in 1899 by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company of 
Troon as a steamer named the Glynn. It remained in use 
until September 1960, when it was eventually broken up 
in Istanbul. 

80 A Jewish youth organisation that trained young people 
for mainly agricultural work in Palestine. 

81 A Hebrew word meaning 'defence' and the name of 
the main Jewish paramilitary organisation during the 
British Mandate in Palestine. 


82 Clandestine Immigration To Palestine, Paul H 
Silverstone. 

83 Now known as Tzrifin. 

84 Czechoslovakia Fights for Freedom, published in 
London cl940 by Bonner & Company Limited of Fleet 
Street, London. 

85 An international system for transmitting letters and 
numbers by means of dots and dashes, short and long 
flashes of light or sound. 

86 The test for admission to the nearby Grammar School. 

87 Selhurst Grammar School for Girls, a selective 
secondary (or high) school. 

88 The British Government department concerned with 
business affairs, industry and commerce. 

89 The equivalent of £220 GBP at the time of writing. 

90 The equivalent of £422 GBP at the time of writing. 

91 National Swiss Exposition. 

92 Colwyn Bay Accredited: the wartime experience, by 
Cindy Lowe 

93 The equivalent of £31.32 GBP at the time of writing. 

94 Vickers-Supermarine Spitfire 1A N3062 belonging to 
611 Squadron forced landed as the result of a coolant 
failure, causing overheating and fumes in the cockpit. 

95 As he was only 22 years-old, for him to be given the 
rank of Lance-Corporal, it is likely that he would have 
served in the Czechoslovak Army before the war. 

96 A game, similar to basketball, played by two teams of 
seven, predominantly by women and popular in British 
schools, which had been Thelma's favourite sport at 
Selhurst Grammar School. 

97 A single, continuous note from the air raid sirens. 

98 One of King George Vi's BBC broadcasts to the people 
of Britain and the British Commonwealth. It was also 
relayed for broadcasting in the United States. 

99 A charity, founded in 1903, to promote and provide a 
wide range of educational programmes for adults. 

100 The Pioneer Corps was created in 1939 to provide 
support for the British Army. They constructed airfields, 
roads and erected bridges and undertook many other 
vital tasks, from laying pipelines to stretcher-bearing. 
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Thousands of German, Austrians and other refugees 
joined the Pioneer Corps to assist the Allied war efforts 
and liberation of their home countries. These were 
mainly Jews and political opponents of the Nazi Regime 
who had fled to Britain. Some later moved on to serve in 
fighting units like the Royal Fusiliers, Royal Tank Corps 
and even with the Royal Air Force. The number of 
German-born Jews joining the British forces was 
exceptionally high. By the end of the war, one in seven 
Jewish refugees from Germany had joined the British 
forces. 

101 Jan Masaryk was the son of Czechoslovakia's first 
President, held diplomatic posts in the United States and 
London and was appointed Minister to Britain. With the 
outbreak of war, he became Foreign Minister in the 
government-in-exile and was very popular, making BBC 
broadcasts to Czechoslovakia. After the war, he returned 
to Prague, but died after a fall in 1948, announced as 
suicide by the Communist regime. 

102 A town in the county of Warwickshire, granted the 
title 'Royal' by Queen Victoria in 1838. 

103 Since demolished and now the site of the Royal Spa 
Centre, a theatre opened in 1972. 

104 Eden spent thirty-four years in Parliament, succeeding 
Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Minister in April 1955. 

105 A Pathe News film of this ceremony can be found at 
http://www.britishpathe.com/record.php?id=26118 

106 General Sikorski may well have been the very first 
recipient of this award, which was only introduced on 
December 20 th . He perished in a plane crash off Gibraltar 
in July 1943, in what conspiracy theorists continue to 
regard as suspicious circumstances. 

107 Army slang term for an ordinary private soldier. 

108 One eighth of a pound sterling. 

109 There were 240 pence to a pound sterling. 

110 Born in Perov in 1910, he fled to Paris and joined the 
Free Czechoslovak Army, organising and conducting a 
military band. Evacuated to Britain and with the rank of 
Sergeant, he conducted the Czech Army Choir, the 
Liverpool Philharmonic and London Philharmonic 



orchestras and met his future wife Margaret while in 
Leamington Spa. He died in 2004, aged 93. 

111 A charitable organisation for young people founded in 
Britain in 1844 and now the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

112 A Pathe News film of the visit can be found at 
http://www. britishpathe. com/record. php?id=12644 

113 Now a public holiday in the Czech Republic which is 
celebrated as Czech Statehood Day.l 

114 In charge of the county's police force. 

115 Indeed, its name in Old English means 'military 
settlement'. 

116 The camp was later used to film the popular BBC 
television series 'Hi-de-HH' in the 1980s. 

117 An award, presented by the King, of Commander of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 

118 Almost certainly meaning Carpathian (or more 
accurately Sub-Carpathian) Russia, the area in which 
Chust was situated. 

119 The inaugural meeting of the United Nations was held 
there in 1947. 

120 A British Army term for 'confined to barracks', as 
punishment for an offence of some sort. CB could be 
imposed for almost any misdemeanour, from returning 
late after a weekend pass or failing a kit inspection, to 
being drunk or refusing to obey an order. However, since 
the absolute maximum is 14 days, Jakub must have done 
something sufficiently serious or, given that he had 
already been confined to barracks on a previous 
occasion, had repeated the same breach of discipline. 

121 Location uncertain. 

Josef and Esti's Stories 

122 The Prague telephone directory for 1938 lists the 
restaurant as "Rosenbaum", I., Dlouha tr. 41 and the 
telephone number as 632 74. During the German 
occupation, Prague's streets were renumbered and 
renamed. Dlouha 41 in 1938 corresponds to Dlouha 33 
today. It is the building of the Beit HaAm (House of the 
People), the great Zionist centre of Prague. The famous 
Cafe Aschermann was also located in the same building 


as was the Palestine Office (Palestinsky urad) and many 
other Jewish and Zionist institutions. Sometime in 1940, 
the Jewish Community turned the place into the 
Mittelstandskuche/Stredostavovska kuchyne (literally 
"Middle Class Kitchen"). It was somewhere that Jewish 
people with some disposable income could eat -- as 
opposed to the very poor for whom there were also 
Community kitchens. This was an important institution 
given the severe limitations to shopping hours for Jews 
and also provided jobs for waiters and waitresses, who 
would have been otherwise unemployed. Today the 
address is Hastalska 20. There is a restaurant there called 
the "Hastalsky dedek" (Hastalsky Grandpa). 

123 At the time, Emil was believed to have been living in 
England, in Liverpool, although he appears not to have 
been naturalised as a UK citizen in Manchester until 1947 
and seems most likely to have died there in 1994 

124 Known as ma'apilim. 

125 nee Sternberg and the wife of Chaim's brother Sami. 
His attempt to escape to Palestine began in Bratislava in 
April 1940, on a refurbished Bulgarian-registered 
riverboat named the Pencho. Having been refused entry 
to Romanian territory, the Pencho was driven from port 
to port in an attempt to take on water and provisions. 
Eventually, having been forced to return upriver as far as 
Yugoslavia, it remained at anchor off the village of Dobra 
until mid-August. Only on September 11 th , five months 
after leaving Bratislava, was the Pencho permitted to 
proceed down the Danube to the Black Sea, where an 
Italian warship intercepted the paddle steamer and, 
soon after, it ran aground, tearing a large hole in the hull. 
Having landed on a deserted island, it was late-October 
before the refugees were taken aboard an Italian 
warship and transported to Rhodes and, in January 1942, 
the refugees were transferred to a camp in southern 
Italy where they remained for the remainder of the war. 

126 Some sources record that the removal of the Atlantic 
passengers from the Atlit camp took place during the 
night of Thursday December 5 th 1940. 
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127 Die Alijah von Bratislava nach Mauritius, Dr Aaron 
Zwergbaum 

128 The two steamers were Dutch vessels, operated by 
the Stoomvaart Maatschappij Nederland / Netherlands 
Steamship Co., requisitioned by the British government 
and diverted from other wartime duties. The Johan de 
Witt had sailed from Port Said in Egypt on November 
14 th , escorted by the British destroyer HMS Waterhen. 
The Nieuw Zeeland left Alexandria the following day, in 
company with the anti-aircraft cruiser HMS Coventry and 
the destroyers HMS Vampire, Nubian and Mohawk, 
joining the other two ships at sea and arriving at Piraeus 
on the 16 th , before sailing for Haifa. Returning from 
Operation Torch, the invasion of North Africa, the Nieuw 
Zeeland was heading homeward across the 
Mediterranean when she was torpedoed by a German U- 
Boat U407 on November 11th, 1942. 

129 Internal Colonial Office memo dated January 11 th 
1941. 

130 Highland Chieftain was built by Harland and Wolf in 
Belfast in 1928, began wartime trooping duties in 1939 
and was damaged on the 11th of October 1940 during a 
bombing raid on Liverpool. 

131 Travelling by obtaining lifts in passing vehicles without 
paying. 

132 Czech Koruna (or Crowns). 

Shmuel's Story 

133 A Jewish youth movement, now the largest of its kind 
in the world. 

134 K'riah involves the ritual tearing of clothing. However, 
it is impossible to know whether Baruch actually 
performed the ritual, or if he described his emotions as 
being those of a father who has lost his son. 

135 The name given in Shmuel's account. However, it is 
most likely that it was actually the Kralica Maria, one of 
three Yugoslavian steamers used for the purpose, the 
name meaning Queen Mary in Serbian. The other two 
were the Nikola Car and the Car Dusan. 

136 The Aliyah Bet Agency, created by the Haganah and 
based in Paris. 'Aliyah' was the name given to 'illegal' 



immigration to Palestine, 'Bet' being B, the second letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet. 

137 Described in Joe and Esti's stories. 

138 Mitzpe was established in 1908 by the Jewish 
Colonization Association, whose founders arrived in the 
wave of immigration that took place between 1904 and 
1914, during which approximately 20,000 Jews, mostly 
from the Russian Empire, migrated to Ottoman 
Palestine. 

139 Shmuel refered to this as 'Shahal' but its identity is 
not entirely clear. 

140 Also known as the Kinneret, Lake of Gennesaret, or 
Lake Tiberias 

141 The Yiddish term for the skull cap or kippah worn by 
many Jewish men. 

142 During the British Mandate in Palestine, the currency 
then in use was the Palestine Pound (£P), equal in value 
to the British pound sterling. The £P was divided into 
1000 mils, so 50 mils was one twentieth of a pound, or a 
shilling in the then British currency. It was replaced by 
the Israeli Lira from August 1948. 

143 Also known as Safed. 

144 Evidence from the Central Database of Shoah Victims' 
Names at Yad Vashem suggests that it is most likely that 
Nathan perished whilst serving in a Hungarian Labour 
Battalion. From the same source, it also seems likely that 
the same fate befell Yankel Fried (see photograph on 
page 117). 

Harry and Marton's Stories 

145 His International Red Cross records suggest that he 
was drafted at Sarospatak, 160 kms to the west of Huszt, 
into Labour Battalion No.VII kmsZ, headquartered at 
Petervasar. 

146 5/ess, AzonnalSurgos, meaning 'Hurry, Immediately, 
Urgent' 

147 Randolph L Braham, The Politics of Genocide: the 
Holocaust in Hungary Vo 1.1 p 318 

148 A record in the United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum archive lists him as having died that day. 


149 Launchers mounted on trucks that fired sixteen 
rockets at once, known as 'Stalin's pipe organs'. 

150 His International Red Cross records show him as 
'freed' in February 1945. 

151 Now Berehove, Ukraine 

152 Assuming that Marton's recollection was accurate, it 
is much more likely that it was Josef, not Jakub, that had 
been seen. 

153 Now Lunca de Sus. 

Lea and Blime's Stories 

154 He was much respected by Baruch. The feeling was 
mutual and Laci would quickly put on a yarmulke (the 
skullcap or kippah worn in public by many Jewish men) 
whenever they met on the street. 

155 An internal flushing lavatory is still referred to as an 
'English WC' in Hungarian. 

156 In 19 th century England, those seeking employment as 
domestic servants would stand holding a mop, hence the 
term "Mop Fair". 

157 A handwritten note includes an address in Pest, 
Hernad utca 50, which may be where the Klein family 
lived. 

158 Although adjacent buildings survive, number 50 must 
have been damaged during one of the later bombing 
raids. 

159 Likely to have been named Roza, with Rozika or Rozi 
as nicknames. 

160 The Hungarian unit of currency. One pengo would 
have been worth approximately 25 US Cents. 

161 In what is known in Britain as 'the gods', and in the US 
as the 'nosebleed section'! 

161 Official French records list one Andre Joseph Buchet, 
born October 18 th 1912 in the 6th arrondissement in 
Paris. He married a Mireille Picard in 1937 but divorced 
her in 1948. He remarried in 1957, to a Christiane 
Lambert in Meaux and died in 1989 in Sauzet (Lot). 
However, although this is the only Andre Buchet born in 
Paris during the correct time period, there's no 
guarantee that this is the same man. 

The Childrens' Stories 


163 Sicherheitsdienst des Reichsfuhrers-SS. 

164 There is, understandably, some confusion about this, 
with some reports giving 4.00pm as the time the 
deportation train left. 

165 However, these details rely upon Pages of Testimony, 
submitted to The Central Database of Shoah Victims' 
Names at the World Holocaust Remembrance Centre at 
Yad Vashen in Jerusalem and experience has shown that, 
amongst many of those supplied by family members, the 
facts are incorrect or at best unreliable. 

166 The precise route taken by the train is uncertain. It 
will definitely have continued north to Presov and then, 
most likely via Medzilaborce and Dukla, to Tarnow, 
before moving on west through Krakow and its final 
destination. However, other sources suggest that the 
route taken was via Nowy Sqcz and on to Tarnow. 

167 These figures are taken from the lists of trains passing 
through Kassa (Kosice), compiled by JUDr Mikulas Gasko. 

168 Some survivors and most of the published sources 
refer to all those selected for work as being sent to the 
right, while those destined for the gas chambers were 
directed to the left. However, there are inconsistences 
and this particular detail has been omitted. 

169 Now known as Dzierzoniow, near Wroclaw in Poland. 

170 After the war, I.G.Farben was split up into its original 
component parts of Bayer, BASF, and Hoechst. 

171 Interviewed on June 19th 2016 in Delray Beach, 
Florida. 

172 Laurence Rees, The Holocaust - a new history, 2017 

PART SIX 

VE Day and beyond 

173 However, Blimcsu apparently had a change of mind, 
for the tablecloth was later given to her daughter Anita. 

174 The White Buses -the Swedish Red Cross rescue 
action in Germany during the Second World War , 

Swedish Red Cross, Stockholm, January 2000. 

175 Now Jesenik and 150 miles/250 kms east of Prague 

176 Gabersee was one of the smaller DP Camps, located in 
the US Zone of Occupation and had previously been a 
hospital for what were then termed "mentally retarded" 
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patients. It consisted of a long line of buildings along 
both sides of a narrow road, containing dormitories with 
communal dining rooms. At the far end were three 
smaller, two-storey buildings known as X, Y and Z, in 
which the relatively few intact families were housed in 
three-room apartments. The hospital was available for 
use as a Displaced Persons Camp as a result of the Nazi's 
programme of euthanasia, in which all the patients will 
have been murdered as part of the T4 Programme, a 
mandate to kill all those deemed to have a "lives 
unworthy of living", "burdensome lives" or classed as 
"useless eaters". Some 200,000 of those who were 
mentally ill or disabled were murdered. Lilly, Hencsi, 
Blimcsu, Harry and Martin were quite possibly 
completely unaware of any of this. 

177 Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee 
Organisation's Area Team 1069. 

178 A Jewish vocational training organisation, originally 
founded in Russia in the 1880s, that ran a variety of 
courses at Gabersee for both men and women, from car 
mechanics to joinery, with 161 students. 

179 An ethnoreligious group of French Protestants 

180 Meaning 'the saved remnant'. 

181 It is also quite possible that she first learned of their 
survival from Joe, whose Czech Army record card 
includes their address at 985 Greene Street in Brooklyn, 
New York, although she would still have had to scrutinise 
the lists in order to discover their subsequent location. 

182 Alternatively, word could have reached those in the 
DP Camp via 'The Tante's' cousin Helena/Helenka in 
Prague. 

183 According to Lilly, Helenka was very beautiful, worked 
as a secretary and fell in love with a non-Jewish Czech. 

He was referred to by Lilly as a 'commissar', most likely a 
Czech civil servant of some seniority and they lived near 
to Lilly's school in the town. Unfortunately, Helenka's 
mother was unable to accept that her daughter had 
married outside the Jewish faith, so much so that she 
refused to see her grand-daughters. Although Baruch 
tried hard to reconcile Sara and her daughter, he was 


unsuccessful. It was typical of the man that he should 
attempt to bring the two together, although he would 
never have wanted any of his own children to marry a 
gentile. 

184 When Lilly and Rudy eventually immigrated to the 
USA, Rudy was questioned by a customs officer, who 
suspected Rudy was bringing in his accordion with a view 
to selling it. Rudy protested that it was strictly for his 
own personal use and, in an attempt to make it less likely 
it would be sold, the customs officer prised off the 
manufacturer's name Hohnerl 

185 Shown in official records as Ilona. 

186 Listed in official documents as Bernard. 

187 United States Army Transport. 

188 The term for the clandestine immigration of Jews to 
Palestine. 

189 Although the most likely aircraft would have been the 
Douglas DC-4 'Skymaster', it is possible that Transocean 
might have borrowed a military Israeli Air Force Curtiss 
C-46 Commando, a twin-engined aircraft with sufficient 
range for a direct flight. As a transport aircraft, it would 
also have been without seats. 

190 Now Shivat Tsiyon Street. 

191 Prefabricated, semi-circular metal buildings, covered 
in corrugated steel sheets and widely used throughout 
the world for military purposes and for housing and 
industrial use. 

192 An Arabic-speaking religious minority, now fully 
integrated into Israeli society. 

193 The enlisted military wing of the Haganah that 
provided Israel's front-line defence following the 
Declaration of Independence. 

194 Now known as Lavi. 

195 A free school designed to teach adult immigrants the 
basic language skills of conversation, writing and 
comprehension and introduce them to Israeli culture, 
history, and geography, to help become integrated as 
quickly as possible. 

196 Israeli Defence Force. 

197 The desert region of Southern Israel. 
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198 Whilst in the army, Rudy discovered that his mother, 
an artist, had been in Theresienstadt but had survived 
and was in a DP camp in the British Zone. 

PART SEVEN 
The missing story 

199 Unfortunately, at the time of writing, the personnel 
records of the Palestine Police have been transferred 
from the British Foreign & Commonwealth Office to the 
National Archives but are not available for inspection. 

200 Dina Porat in Genocide and Rescue: the Holocaust in 
Hungary 1944, ed. David Cesarani 1997 

201 A telegram. 

202 A large nail, used to secure railway track to wooden 
sleepers. 

203 Professor David Cesarani, Final Solution: the fate of 
the Jews 1933-49, 2016 

204 The flower violet, in Hungarian. 

205 Between 24 November 1954 and 30 April 1957 this 
ship made 32 voyages from Europe to New York and 
back, carrying refugees under the Refugees Relief Act. 
Whilst on board, there was entertainment from a 
military band and Rudy joined in, playing his accordion. 
206 ln 1943, a group of Zionists in Budapest formed a 
Relief & Rescue Committee with the aim of smuggling 
Jews out of Hungary. By the spring of 1944, with 
deportations to Auschwitz about to begin, one of the 
group's leaders, Rudolf Kasztner, persuaded Adolf 
Eichmann to allow a trainload of Jews, including a large 
group of orphaned children, to be taken to the safety of 
neutral Switzerland, in exchange for payments of up to 
$1,000 per person. Other propsed schemes included the 
exchange of one million Jews for 10,000 trucks, together 
with foodstuffs and two million bars of soap. 

In June 1944, the so-called "Kasztner Train," with 1,684 
Jews on board, left Budapest...but not for Switzerland. 
Eichmann diverted it to the notorious concentration 
camp of Bergen-Belsen, south of Hamburg in northern 
Germany. However most of the original 'passengers' 
eventually reached Montreaux on December 6 th 1944. 
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The Author 


John Berkeley grew up in South London during the 
immediate aftermath of World War II, unaware of his 
East European Jewish heritage and of the impact of the 
Holocaust on the family he didn't know even existed. 
Following a flying accident when he was sixteen, he 
joined the National Health Service and met his future 
wife Michele, an occupational therapist, while they were 
training at a large psychiatric hospital. Having moved 
into human resource management, he embarked upon a 
24-year career in the motor industry, specialising in the 
education, training and development of young people. 
Amongst other activities, he was a national champion for 
work experience and education-industry partnership in 
general, worked with Government to develop and 
introduce a National Record of Achievement for all 
school-leavers and led the development of the first 
national apprenticeship framework for engineering. A 
member of a Government group set up to recommend 
the reform of post-14 education in England & Wales and 
Ministerial advisory groups on languages and citizenship, 
he became a Senior Research Fellow at the University of 
Warwick and was appointed an Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire (OBE) in the 1993 New Year Honours 
for services to the training of young people. Before 
retiring in 2012, he was Chairman of a 150 year-old 
family precision engineering company in Birmingham. 

With a lifelong passion for aviation, he has been active in 
aircraft preservation at the local, national and 
international level for more than fifty years. 

John and Michele live in the historic town of Warwick, 
just over 7 miles (12 kms) from Walton Hall, where Jakub 
was based, have two children, James, a corporate lawyer 
and Anna, a fashion writer and stylist and three 
wonderful grandsons, Sebastian, Sam and Jesse. 
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